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y[uc life of Pius VI. is the most interesting which the history 

of the Popes has afforded in modern times: But we can- 
not say much for either of the publications into which it is here 
digested. The Italian biographer we take to be a subject of 
Austria,—from the great caution he has used to conceal his name, 
and to publish his apology beyond the limits of its territory :— 
for that government, since the restoration of its Italian domi- 
nions, has been as jealous of the Popes, and of the liberty of the 
press, as Napoleon himself. In substance, the work is rather 
more of a panegyric than an apology. ‘The author wishes to 
represent his hero as a saint: and accordingly dwells chiefly on 
his later years, and the afflictions and humiliations which dark- 
ened his closing scene. In spite of this pathetic contrivance, | 
however, cunning readers will probably conclude, that there 
must have been great faults in a reign, the details of which an 
apologist finds it thus advisable to suppress. 

The French work is little more than a new and castigated 
edition of the Mémoires Secretes de la Vie de Pie VI., published 
at Paris in 1798, for the laudable purpose of exposing the cor- 
ruptions, and recommending the subversion of the Papal go- 
vernment. It was reprinted, with some slight alterations, and 
probably with the same views, in 1807; but now that this ob- 
ject has been abandoned, the changes are much more consider- 
able, and the work has assumed a more literary and less ambi- 
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tious character: most of the calumnies against the Pope, and all 
the indecent jokes on the rites of his religion are retrenched, 
and their places filled with some tolerably free stories of gay 
ladies and amorous ecclesiastics; which will probably answer 
nearly as well in promoting the sale of the work, but assuredly 
will neither add to the dignity, the morality, or the authentic 
materials of History. 

We shall not attempt, therefore, to give any abstract of cither 
of the publications before us; but shall endeavour, from other 
and more authentic sources of information, to which we happen 
to have access, to lay before our readers a short summary of the 
long life of Pius VI., and to determine in, what degree the po- 
licy which he pursued can be held to have contributed to those 
great and disastrous events which signalized the later years of 
his’ Pontificate. 

Angiolo Braschi, born about 1720, was the last male repre- 
sentative of a noble family in Cesena, the ruin of whose fortunes 
drove him in early youth from the place of his nativity,—which 
he never revisited till after his elevation to the Popedom. He fol- 
lowed the profession of the law for some years in Rome, with no 
very brilliant success, but with more reputation for subtlety 
than eloquence. He was at last created a Prelate by the Car- 
dinal Rezzonico, nephew of the reigning Pope Clement XIII.,— 
a barren and nominal dignity, and chiefly of value as designat- 
ing those who are intended for more substantial preferment. 
The Pope had a taste for magnificence, and his nephews a strong 
desire to make their fortunes. Braschi was first employed as an 
architect—and afterwards made Grand Treasurer to the Church. 
He had some skill in architecture, but none in finanee; and put 
himself into the hands of certain great bankers—a class of per- 
sons who never fail to prosper when a state is in want of money. 
On the accession of Clement XIV. (Ganganelli), the treasurer 
was suddenly called to account; and though he contrived, by 
the help of Giovanetti, to disguise his mismanagement under a 
formidable array of ciphers and calculations, he was immediately 
dismissed with more than usual harshness. The new Pope, 
however, could not help making him a Cardinal ; this being a 
reward, it seems, to which all who have served in the office of 
‘Treasurer are legally entitled. Fortunately for corruption and 
incapacity, it is a settled maxim at Rome, that to impeach any 
of the high functionaries of that government, would be to impeach 
the infallibility which is known to belong to its great head, and 
would consequently throw discredit on the inspired wisdom of all 
the successors of St Peter. Ganganelli showed his displeasure, 
however, by awarding a very scanty pension to the new Cardinal, 
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whose poverty was only made more conspicuous by the dignity 
of his rank, and whose’ actual insignificance was only cheered by 
dreams of his future greatness. The ex-treasurer was capable 
of gratitude, and was fortunate enough to inspire it. A person 
of the name of Gnudi, had acquired great wealth under his pa- 
tronage, and now ministered to his necessities; a liberality, of 
which he never ceased to reap the fruits during the long ponti- 
ficate of his now necessitous master. 

In modern as well as in antient Rome, the affectation of im- 
becility is often the mask of the most determined ambition ; 
and Braschi, in that mother-land of intrigue, appears to have 
acted on the model of the elder Brutus. Without counterfeit- 
ing absolute incapacity, he held out the appearance of the most 
contented and unpretending mediocrity. He passed his time 
with persons of irreproachable morals and inferior talents ; and, 
without affecting any austerity or zeal for religion, displayed in 
all his conduct a quiet submission to its authority. He nei- 
ther sought to distinguish himself by a passion for literature 
like Lambertini, nor for the arts like Rezzonico, nor for the li- 
berality of his philosophical opinions like Ganganelli. His po- 
verty, and the simplicity of his life, doen all amples of 


his ambitious designs ; and while his friends predicted nothing 
for him but a life of quiet insignificance, his more aspiring bre- 


thren either overlooked him in silent contempt, or reckoned 
upon him as a safe and pliant auxiliary in their own struggles 
for distinction. ‘The death of Ganganelli in 1775, and the pro- 
ceedings of that Conclave which raised him to the Popedom, 
contrary to the wishes and intentions of most of its members, at 
once disclosed the objects and the fruits of this long dissimula- 
tion. 

We do not presume to explain the whole mechanisin of that 
complicated and mysterious process by which Cardinals hatch 
anew Pope,—as the hive, upon the demise of their sovereign, 
hatch a new queen bee. But some particulars, not altogether 
uninteresting, may be mentioned. The number of Cardinals is 
generally about seventy—seldom more than two or three under 
or over. Of these the greater part are altogether insignificant 
and passive, and mere tools in the hands of a few active leaders. 
These efficient persons again are generally divided, when a Con- 
lave is held, into two regular factions or parties; the one con- 
sisting of those who had held office in the time of the last Pope, 
—the other of those who had béen raised into consequence by his 
‘immediate predecessor; for as Popes are generally elected in 
advanced life, their partisans survive them for a long time, and 
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acquire, by experience and management, an influence quite 
equal to that which belongs to the recent possessors of autho- 
tity. A third interest in conclaves, and often the most consider- 
able of any, is that of the Foreign Cardinals, who represent the 
political views of the Catholic States to which they respectively 
belong. Since the middle of the 16th century, when the over- 
bearing supremacy of the Holy See first began to be ques- 
tioned, the Catholic powers have commonly insisted on the 
papal election being made, on the principle of the balance of 
power,—and France, Spain and Portugal have always claim- 
ed, and exercised, the power of interposing with an absolute 
veto against any individual nomination. It is enough to ex- 
clude any candidate, that the representative of any of these 
powers shall announce, J/ mio Re non lo vuole. Austria substan- 
tially enjoys the same right, though it is not formally recog. 
nised. Since the time of Adrian VI., who was obtruded by 
Charles V., all the Popes have been Italians. The Cardinals, 
who are all settled in that country, are resolute not to give 
themselves a foreign master ;—and the States that must other 
wise contend for the preference, are generally content with the 
compromise. The only other general principle seems to be, 
that the choice shail fall on one with talent enough to save the 
office from degradation and abuse,—but not of that command- 


ing genius that would defy control, or disdain assistance.— 
Constitutionally, the Pope is a very absolute sovereign ; but, in 
practice, he is generally but the head of an yo rmr 


In 1775, the great question in the Catholic Church was the 
restoration or continued suppression of the Jesuits. That ex- 
traordinary body had no doubt become formidable to the Hol 
See itself;—but, on the whole, it was the decided wish, as well 
as the manifest interest of the Church, to restore them. They 
had been by far the most powerful champions of the Catholie 
faith, and had done the most to restore it to its antient influ- 
ence and splendour ;—while no smull part of the great wealth 
which they collected in the cities of Europe, and their great 
establishments in Asia and America, found its way to Rome, 
and helped to maintain the pomp of the Vatican, as well as to 
gratify the cupidity of the more powerful Cardinals. On the 
other hand, all the temporal princes of Europe insisted on their 
suppression ; and Ganganelli, probably recollecting the exam- 
ple of our Henry VIII., had thought it prudent to comply.— 
He was now no more ;—and it was the great object of the Ca- 
tholic sovereigns to prevent him from being succeeded by one 
of greater enterprise and resolution ;—while all those who shared 
in the devoted and insatiable ambition of the priesthood, were 
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anxious above all things for the restoration of this dominant 
order. It was by availing himself of the eagerness of these two 
parties, and being false to them both, that Braschi became 
Pius VI. 

The Cardinal Rezzonico, his first patron, was the great ad- 
vocate of the Jesuits ;—and knowing the secret ambition and 
boldness of Braschi’s character, privately proposed to use his 
great influence in raising him to the Pontificate, provided he 
would rescind the act of their suppression. The proposition 
was accepted ; and their manoeuvres were begun with all those 
refinements of duplicity which have so long distinguished the 
policy of Italien intriguers. The night before the Conclave was 
assembled, Braschi, by the advice of his patron, went secretly 
to the ambassadors of all the Catholic sovereigns then in Rome; 
and after frightening them with stories of Rezzonico’s zeal for 
the Jesuits, which was sufficiently well known, and of the ef- 
forts he would make to get himself elected, assured them, that 
if they would give their aid and influence to himself, he would 
undertake for ever to defeat the schemes of Rezzonico and all 
his adherents. ‘Their Excellencies knew too little of the real 
character of their visitor, to think this the most feasible way to 
effect the object in view; but had no hesitation in promising, 
that their veto and their influence should be employed in sup- 
port of that party which was most able and willing to keep down 
the obnoxious order. 

After the Conclave is once assembled, its members can hold 
no avowed communication with the external world, till the 
great work of election is concluded ;—nor is it easy to learn 
with precision what takes place during their long seclusion. 
It is known, however, that as the concurrence of a certain 
number is indispensably necessary, and all the suffrages are 
given in sealed writings, it is usual for the opposite parties mu- 
tually to try their strength, and to mask their own designs, or 
penetrate those of their opponents, by a long series of tentative 
or preparatory elections, in which the pretended favourites are 
always so multiplied, as that none shall have any chance of u- 
niting the requisite number of voters, while, at the same time, 
something may be learned or concealed by the different com- 
binations which are exhibited in their results. These, which 
take place every morning, are denominated, pro forma, elections ; 
and the votes given in them are said to be in honcrem. Braschi, 
as an insignificant and unlikely person, at first received many 
of these contemptuous compliments. At last, Rezzonico began 
to raise him to importance, by pretending to reveal to his own 
party the secret of his nocturnal visit and alarming engagements 
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to the foreign ministers; and hinted, at the same time, that the 
only safe way to counteract him would be, to raise him, Rezzo- 
nico himself, to the envied dignity. ‘The foreign Cardinals, see- 
ing this strong verification of Braschi’s private communication, 
and considering that he alone had pledged himself to keep down 
the Jesuits, immediately offered him all their support to avert 
the impending danger ; while Rezzonico was no sooner appriz~ 
ed of their accession, than he contrived, late at night, and after 
all danger of communication was over, to slip into the hands of 
his own partisans a circular, in which he informed them, ‘ that 
the ingratitude and perfidy of Braschi had disgusted even his 
corruptors, who were aware that they could never carry through 
the election of a man so abandoned; but that they had fixed 
upon another deserter from their party, whom he could not 
then venture to name, but on whom all their votes would be 
bestowed the morning following. ‘To counteract this new plot, 
it was therefore necessary that they should act with caution; 
and as Braschi would be abandoned by his new friends on the 
morrow, and would probably have no votes whatever, the safest 
course, in the mean time, would be for them all to give their 
suffrages to him.’ The votes were accordingly given; and 
both parties, acting under this double delusion, were equally 
astonished, when, upon opening the seals, it appeared that 
Braschi had obtained his election. It is a worthy sequel to this 
edifying story, that he proved false to his friend’ Rezzonico, as’ 
well as to all the rest—and never took a single step towards the 
restoration of the beloved Jesuits. 

As soon as the prize was within his reach, and indeed almost 
before, the mask of the decent Cardinal was dropped, and the 
bold and amtbitious character of the Pope was disclosed. The 
night before his election, he occupied himself in writing two 
long letters, of the most beautiful penmanship ;—one addressed 
to his sister, instructing her what presents the family should 
make to the new Pope; the other to the Corporation of his na- 
tive town of Cesena, giving the most minute directions for the 
Jétes they were to give on the elevation of their townsman—and 
even prescribing the colour and the pattern of the dresses in 
which certain poor children, who were to be endowed on the 
occasion, should appear in the procession. It may easily be 
imagined how a spirit like his would enjoy the rage and sur- 
prise of the competitors who came to kneel to the new dignity 
they had thus unwittingly created,—and whom he never conde- 
scended to raise from the painful prostration to which ~~ had 
sunk themselves. From the first hour of his elevation, he as- 


sumed the tone of an absolute prince; and ruled more inde: 
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pendently of his Cardinals than any other Pope on record. At 
his coronation, they presented, according to custom, a heap of 
flax on a plate of silver, and, burning i it before him, exclaimed, 
Sic transit gloria mundi ! A smile of contempt was all his com- 
ment on the lesson. When asked on what footing he wished 
his household to be established ; instead of replying with the 
affected humility of his predecessors, he answered at once, ‘ On 
the footing of a Sovereign.’ Since the disgraceful reign of 
Alexander VI. and the oppressive one of Adrian V I., no ‘Pope 
had ventured to take a name to which the number siz must at- 
tach. The well-known lines— : 
Seatus Tarquinius, Sextus Nero, Sextus et iste, 
Semper sub Seatis, perdita Roma Suit— 

deterred those who lived by superstition from so defying its 
terrors. But the new Pope despised all augury; and boldly 
took the appellation of Pius the Siat/i—a boldness, of which 
it is amusing to learn, that he bitterly repented in the days of 
his disasters and decline. In the mean time, however, he was 
so little under the influence of those fears, that he scandalized 
the whole Catholic world by ascending the papal chair bare- 
headed, and with his hair ‘gloriously. ‘powdered. The Popes, 
our readers must know, never wear wigs ;—but then there was 
a certain sanctified cap or bonnet, called the Papalina, which 
formed an indispensable part of their costwne. Braschi had 
worn a wig while Cardinal, under which he had cunningly nou- 
rished his hair for this grand exhibition ;—and now appeared, 
without Papalina or any thing else, in the full frizz of a beaw 
of Louis XV.’s court. His Holiness indeed, then in his fifty- 
sixth year, was at all times a great admirer of his own beauty, 
and very fond of displaying it to advantage. His toilette, of 
course, was copied by all the gay Ecclesiastics; and the antient 
canons, which regulated the priestly vestments, fell into alarm- 
ing neglect. 

"Those were follies, no doubt—and not the follies of a lofty 
nature. But it is not true that they were united in this instance 
with the vices that often attend them. Pius VI. was a coxcomb’ 
in his dress, but he was not profligate or licentious in his ha- 
bits—nor is there any justice in ascribing to his supposed lenity 


towards vice, that general relaxation of private morality, of 


which the age in which he lived may so justly be accused. The 


truth is, that luxury, and the corr uptions to which it gives birth,’ 


had by this time attained such a head in all the civilized parts 
of Europe, that to have affected to treat every case with rigour, 
would only have inereased the scandal, without diminishing the 
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si. The destruction of liberty, and the increase of commerce, 
had cooperated to produce this evil:-—the former, by depriv- 
ing the wealthy and noble of any other occupation or pursuit 
but that of pleasure; and the latter, by supplying, in increased 
abundance, the means of these gratifications. The evil, how. 
ever, will ultimately work its own cure; aud has already bezun 
it--though in the roughest and most disastrous manner. The 
idleness and corruption of the great, thus deprived of all wor- 
thy political functions, make them at once despicable and odious 
in the eyes of the people; and they seek to punish and degrade 
them by sanguinary insurrections and insane projects of reform, 
The profligacy of the Regency, and the —_ of Louis XV., 
was the true efficient cause of the French Revolution ;—and 
Pius VI., by preventing the disclosure of similar iniquities amon 
the Roman dignitaries, must be considered as having <a 
rather than accelerated, a similar catastrophe in Italy. It may 
be right, however, to explain upon what these imputations were 
founded. 

There have long been at Rome two magistrates called the 
Vicario and the Viceregente, who exercise the office of censors, 
and have power to call before them all individuals of either sex 
whose conduct gives occasion to scandal, In a country govern- 
ed by men who are not allowed to marry, it is easy to conceive 
that such officers must have something to do—and Pius judged 
rightly that the public discussion of such matters must do more 
harm than good to society. He knew also, that the powers of 
these censors were often shamefully abused. He felt, in short, 
that the institution was no longer suitable to the age—and cer-. 
tainly did what he could to abate the activity both of this tri- 
bunal and of the Inquisition. The zealots and the purists abused 
him for this laxity :—-But he might have answered with Solon, 
that he gave his people such laws as they could bear,—and that 
Utopian principles would be worse than inoperative im JSuce 
Romuli. It cannot, however, be denied that he had rather 
more taste for luxury and secular elegance than suited with 
the character of a churchmen—and that he amused himself ra- 
ther too much with these scandalous chronicles, of which he 
was never the hero. He pretended indeed to make this gossip, 
which was his great delight, an engine of policy. The ladies 
of Rome had not only all the secular nobility publicly at their 
feet, as was fitting, but ruled in secret not a few of the aged 
Cardinals and venerable Pre!.tes—and Pius, by informing him- 
self carefully of their intrigues, held them all more immediate- 
ly under his dominion. To effect this, however, he was ob- 
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liged to delegate no small share of his patronage to those fair 
courtiers;—and benefices were accordingly bestowed, in Lis 
day, not on learning and talent, but on those who could best 
witt or purchase the tavour of the ladies in power. 

In another matter, where he was infinitely less to blame, he 
gave still more offence to the bigots—and that was, in his en- 
deavours to prevent the abuse of Sanctuary---under which the 
churches al the houses of ambassadors had become the com- 
mon resort of assassins and all sorts of malefactors. The privi- 
lege itself he could not entirely abolish--but he instituted so vi- 

ilant a police, as very frequently to intercept it—and now and 
i struck at notorious oledoah with * a vigour beyond the 
law. ’— The impunity which hired murderers continued to ex- 
perience during his reign, is to be ascribed much more to the 
abuse of the diplomatic privilege, than to any neglect of the 
Sovereign. 

Pius was a patron of genius; but preferred the fine arts to 
literature or science :—and he was neither a very learned nor a 
very impartial patron. His greatest weakness was in patroniz- 
ing or tolerating the Arcadians.—The name is not very cele- 
brated, we believe, in this country—yet all the curious are 
aware, that there has existed at Rome, for an hundred and fifty 
years, an academy or corporation of poets, under that fantastic 
appellation—-and richly deserving all the ridicule with which it is 
pregnant. It was set on foot at a time when such affectations 

rere more tolerated, and for a good enough purpose ;—but for 
many years it had become a reproach and a nuisance, and had 
filled Italy with its shepherds and affiliated societies—into which 
any blockhead who could produce a sonnet and a sequin found 
easy admittance—obtained a brevet of poet, a pastoral name, and 
a grant of lands in some romantic district of the antient Arcadia. 
Even now, a stranger no sooner arrives in Rome, than he re- 
ceives a visit from the Secretaries of this Academy, who offer him 
the Laurel and a copy of verses ulready prepared, which is to be 
recited in the name of the generous visiter. Now and then too, 
at their public meetings, they place the crown on the head of 
some traveller, who is vain and silly enough to play the hero in 
these farces: But those who submit to this coronation, are ge- 
nerally improvisatori by profession, who, to increase their conse- 
quence with their hearers, go to Rome to purchase this honour, 
as quacks in medicine punches their degrees from some venal 
university. Hardly any author now condescends to make use 
of the tities which this Society bestows upon them: though some 
monks, who dabble a little in profanity, publish their verses 
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under their pastoral names—which in fact were first invented for 
the protection of certain ecclesiastical dignitaries, who suffered 
under the epidemic fever of versifying. When every one ima- 
gines himself a poet, there is an end of true poetry. But the 
first half of the eighteenth century was an epoch devoid of po- 
litical interest in Italy; the generation of philosophers formed 
by Galileo was nearly extinct: The learned generally devoted 
themselves to the study of classical antiquities, literary criti- 
cism, and the history of the Middle Age,—while the Jesuits 
encouraged this mania of rhiming, which, without exalting the 
imagination, or exciting the passions of their pupils, flattered 
their vanity, and kept them from more dangerous studies.— 
As the Arcadians formed an army almost innumerable, writ 
ers of genius rarely ventured openly to attack them.—Pius 
VI. had no dislike to flattery; and he had a great admira- 
tion for the style of Metestasio, and the poets who had been 
celebrated in his youth:—Every one, of course, was eager 
to make his debut in the Arcadia; and, by making them- 
selves known there, many obtained the situation of Secre- 
taries to the Ministers and Cardinals.—The Revolution threw 
this famous Academy, with many better institutions, into the 
shade, from which it is now vainly endeavouring to emerge.— 
It is but just, however, to add, that the taste which results from 
the study of the antient languages, has always been preserved 
in Rome in all its vigeur and purity; and the criticism of the 
antient poets has reached the highest perfection, from the con- 
stant recourse which must be had to the classical authors for il- 
lustrating the antiquities which are still daily discovered. 
Rezzonico did much for the arts, by founding the Museum 
which was called Clementino ;—and Pius added so much to its 
treasures that it has since gone by the name of Pio Clementino. 
—He encouraged all sorts of artists indeed, with the exception 
perhaps of architects,—looking upon himself as the only per- 
son of eminence in that department. Accordingly, with the 
assistance of an ordinary builder, he erected the palace which 
he bestowed on his nephews. The site is ill chosen; but Pius, 
who in every action of his life united an unbounded love of 
fame with an invincible repugnance to sacrifice immediate gra- 
tification, placed it in the Strada Papale, solely because it 
lay in his way to the Vatican, and he could have frequent 
opportunities of seeing it—lHe also ventured on another 
work, which no artist since Bramanti and Michael Angiolo 
had had the courage to contemplate. A Sacristy was wanting’ 
to St Peter’s;—but on the only spot on which it could be 
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erected, stood an antient temple of Venus, which Michael An- 
giolo had not dared to touch, and directed to be left entire. 
Pius threw it down, and raised the Sacristy in its place. It 
has altogether a bad effect, and harmonizes ill with the vast 
edifice to which it is attached. But it enabled his Holiness te 
spend a vast sum of money, and to place within its walls a co- 
lossal statue of himself, with this inscription—Quod ad Templi 
Vaticani ornamenta Publica Vota flagitabant, Pius VI. Pont. 
Max. fecit perfecitque. . 

The enormous sums he expended in these undertakings, 
showed but little regard to the comfort of his successor: and 
though elective sovereigns can hardly be expected to attend 
much to economy, there are very few even among the Popes 
who have carried this abuse so far as Pius VI. His pre- 
decessors had left the Church and State in extreme pover- 
ty. Clement VII., and his successor Paul III., (Medici & 
Farnesi, an. 1530-1540), were the last who enslaved provinces 
and free cities to place them under the sway of their bastards, 
from whom have sprung those princes who are now support- 
ed on the principle of legitimacy. After the establishment 
of the Reformation, Urban VIII. (Barberini, 1630) added to 
the patrimony of St Peter’s, by despoiling the House of Esie 
of the dutchy of Ferrari. He was the last Pope whom the 
powers of Europe permitted to be a conqueror. But their con- 
sciences, and those of their subjects, continued to be tributary 
to the Church; and Alexander VII. (Ghigi, 1660) was enabled 
to raise his family to the highest splendour, and to fill Rome 
with the most magnificent monuments. ‘The two fiefs of Mag- 
lian Pecovareccio and Scrofano, belonging to the present Prince 
Ghigi, were purchased with the produce of some utensils of 
massy gold which the King of Portugal had presented to a ne- 
phew of Alexander VII. At last, however, the signal humilia- 
tions which the Court of Rome sustained from the ministers of 
Louis XIV. encouraged the other princes to attempt to relieve 
themselves from impositions which had long ceased to be vo- 
luntary. Spain purchased, for two millions of dollars, from 
Benedict XIV. (Lambertini, 1740) the freedom from ail future 
taxation. This revenue belonged exclusively to the civil list 
of the Popes; and Benedict agreed to the transaction, to enable 
him to meet the wants of the State without oppressing his sub- 
jects with new taxes. But it showed all other nations, that their 
contributions could be dispensed with; and his successors, less 
disinterested than himself, were under the necessity of replacing 
this revenue, by impoverishing their own subjects. Afterwards, 
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with the same virtuous intentions, and the same improvidence 
as Lambertini, Ganganelli, by destroying the Jesuits, deprived 
Rox:e of all the riches which they had brought thither; and 
Pius VI., on succeeding to him, found a public debt and paper 
money. 

The creditors of the Apostolick Chamber were partly the 
subjects ot the Pope, and partly other Italians, chiefly the 
Genoese;-—they received three per cent. interest. There was at 
that time the most unlimited confidence in the Italian govern- 
ments; which they owed to their antiquity—to the peace which 
all Italy had enjoyed for half a century—and, above all, to the 
punctuality with which they fulfiled their engagements in mat- 
ters of finance. ven after the French had passed the Alps, 
money contitued to be pouréd into the pub. funds; and Rome 
being at a distance from the seat of war, and considered asa 
secred city, appeared the most secure piace of deposite for the 
capitals of individuals; which Pius felt no scruple in employin 
for his own purposes. Notes of the value from 2/. to 3/. had 
long been in circulation; but Pius greatly increased the num- 
ber, and issued at the same time notes for very small sums, 
The effect was immediate: A depreciation instantly took place, 
which was met and increased by aew issues vi still 1alliag paper. 
The people, in whose hands it was hourly losing value, tound 
themselves beggared in the midst of plenty ; and, while the an- 
Nuitants and stockholders were ruined, the bankers amassed 
such riches as enabled them to purchase estates and titles of 
nobility. Pius, however, went on with his buildings; and, to 
detray the expenses, bethought him of establishing Manufacto- 
ries to be supported by Governmeat; but as there was unftortu- 
nately no capital or habits of industry, and as all who had any 
money were eager to secure it on land, the experiment ended 
in increasing the disorder of the finances. 

The next, project was the extension ot Agriculture—which cer- 
tainly appeared in some respects more inviting. Of that vast 
tract of country which is called the Agro Romano, the whole of 
which is capable of culture, hardly a fourth part is cultivated : the 
rest is abandoned, from the want of capital and population. Its 
low situation, and the stagnant moisture anne over so great 
a surface, frequently infects the air, and thins the population 
of the adjoining districts. Pius VI. was advised to advance 
money to the proprietors, to enable them to build houses, and 
procure implements to be given to such inhabitants of the bor- 
dering mountains as would agree to quit their steril lands and 
descend into the plain. Instead of adopting this easy and prac- 
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ticable plan of improving the Agro Romano, Pius undertook a 
project which might have suited the Roman Emperors in the 
period of their prosperity. He exhausted all his efforts, and all 
the resources of his pzyer money, in attempting to drain the 
Pontine Marshes. He did succeed in part; and more perhaps 
might have bee: done, had he entrusted the management to 
better hands. But the project in itself appears hopeless ;—the 
sources of much of the water being below the level of the sea. 
—Napoleon, whose ambiticn aimed at changing not only the 
political, but if possible the physical face of Europe, sent, 
some years after, with the same view, the senators Fossom- 
broni and Monge, both celebrated matheinaticians: But their 
report was, that it appeared to them almost impossible. By 

eans of canals, however, and a great number of drains, the 
water has been drawn off from the higher parts of the surface 
into the lower marshes: But the stirring of the soil, chiefly 
composed of putrid vegetable substances, corrupted the at:mo- 
sphere; and the infection of the Mal-aria, which formerly had 
but slowly insinuated itself among the neighbouring inhubi- 
tants, now rapidly extended its ravayzes; and the population of 
Piperno, Sezza, and Sermonetta, who had formerly enjoyed at 
least intervals of health, were now constantly exposed to its 
deadly influence. Pius slackened his exertions ; but his vanity 
would not permit him entirely to abandon the enterprise. He 
laid open the Via Appia, one of the most striking monuments 
of ancient Roman greatness, and still extremely beneficial to 
commerce. The small portion of the Marsh that had been 
made capable of cultivation, was however thought of sufficient 
importance to be reduced to an Ecclesiastical fief, with which 
he invested his nephews, the two sons of his sister, whom he ob- 
liged to take the name of Braschi. 

On his accession to the Pontificate, perhaps ambitious of imi- 
tating the recent examples of Lambertini and Ganganelli, who 
had more at heart the prosperity of their subjects and of the 
Church than the advancement of their relations, he had sent 
Giraud to Cesena to tell them, that they had nothing to 
expect from him, and that they must never approach Rome. 
However, he yielded at length to the temptation of leaving 
behind him an illustrious posterity who might bear his name. 
The younger nephew he created a Cardinal, and married the 
elder to the daughter of an ancient patrician; and, to procure 
him a fortune suitable to the rank of Duke, to which he had 
raised him, he not only misapplied the public money, but base- 
i subinitted to the most humiliating expedients. An unlucky 
discovery satisfied the world, that the Pope himself managed 
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many of these intrigues, the scandal of which had formerly 
been confined to his relations and favourites. 

Don Amanzio, the sole heir of the rich family of Lepri, 
being a priest, was of course condemned to celibacy. The Pope 
employed his secret: ary, Nardini, and other inferior agents, to 
persuade him to make a donation, infer vivos, of all the Posses- 
sions of his family to the Duke Braschi, on condition of his re. 
ceiving a Cardinal’s hat. He resisted the temptation a long 
time; but the Pope still persevering in his holy endeavours, 
mominated him a prelate, with a seat on the Bench; and, the 
more to dazzle his imagination, he deigned to officiate in his 
pontifical robes at the installation of Don Amanzio. This 
farce, however, raised such a clamour in the city, that the Pope 

was obliged to retire for a while into the couniry; but he still 
clung to “his object, and raised Don Amanzio to the rank of his 
Chamberlain, who at last yielded to make the donation; but, 
ou his insisting on the Cardinalship, he was banished the Court, 
and the house of the Duke. His death, which happened soon 
after, was, as usual in such cases, ascribed to his disappoint- 
ment, or to poison. However, on his deathbed he revealed the 
whole transaction to his confessor, and bound him by an oath 
to make it public. Witnesses were then brought, before whom 
he solemnly retracted the donation. His relations, who were 
poor and numerous, supplicated the Pope in charity to obtain 
from his nephew some part of the succession :—but in vain.— 
They found, however, among his enemies, some persons who 
had the courage to assist them in bringing the case into a court 
of law. In this emergency, Pius spared no art of intimidation 
or corruption, and the Judges at first decided in his favour, 
But justice triumphed at last; and after inany vicissitudes, the 
Duke was ordained to restore the property ;—when the Pope, 
actuated by the same dignified feelings that had guided him 
through the whole transaction, to preserve at least a portion of 
the property, consented magnanimously to a composition with 
the heirs. These little adventures seem hardly worth notice, 
when compared with the stormy scenes which so soon followed ; 
—yet, trifling as they may now appear, they were not without 
their effect in 1 bringing on that great Revolution which was now 
slowly approaching. 


We must now proceed, however, to the active, or suffering 
part of this Pope’s life. —He went twice out of his territory— 
once voluntarily—and once by compulsion—though the first, 
perhaps, led to the other. The occasion we must now detail. 
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The discussions and recriminations attending the suppression 
of the Jesuits, had unveiled the secrets of the corruptions of 
the Catholic Church, and the fatal effects of the supremacy of 
the Popes over the powers of Europe. The Jansenists main- 
tained, that the successors of St Peter had no right to temporal 

wer ; and Joseph II. placed Jansenists in all the churches and 
universities of Italy, that they might there propagate that doc- 
trine. The Grand Duke Leopold adopted the same policy. 
The Court of Naples refused the antient right of vassalage to 
the Pontiff, who had the folly to think of opposing open force 
by impotent menaces. Pius attributed the conduct of the Ca- 
tholic Courts more to the Ministers than the Sovereigns,—and 
more to the sophism of a few philosophers, than to the real 
cause, the progress of the principles of liberty : and, vainly ima- 
gining that his presence would excite such veneration among 
the people, that the rebellion of the Princes against his autho- 
rity would be immediately checked by his appearance, he de- 
termined to go to Vienna, in the hope that, if he could bring 
over the Emperor to his views, he would have nothing to fear 
from the spirit of reform elsewhere. When he communicated 
this resolution to the Consistory, he found the majority in- 
clined to oppose it: But he instantly declared, that he had 
called them together merely to appoint a Regency during his 
absence; and he nominatcd those Cardinals who had had’ the 
address to accede to his proposal. is departure was only an- 
nounced at Rome, when he was some miles on his way, by the 
ringing of bells. He travelled in the humblest style, with no 
other suite than three Bishops, one Secretary, four servants, and 
not a single Cardinal. It is supposed by some, that he affected 
this shapllelen on account of an antient prophecy of: the twelfth 
century, in which Pius the VI. is described as a pilgrim, with 
the title of Pellegrinus Apostolicus.—It is possible this might 
have some influence ; but it is more probable, this apparent hu- 
mility was intended to inspire greater veneration and pity among 
the Catholicks i in those countries he was about to traverse. 

In all this, however, he was miserably disappointed: as his 
journey created no sensation anywhere. He was met some miles 
from Vienna by the Emperor, who begged him carelessly to 
guit his coach, and placed him at his right hand in his own post 
chaise. Instead of conducting him to the Archiepiscopal palace 
where the Pope had ordered : apartments, and a sort of ecdled- 
astical court to be prepared for him, Joseph lodged him in an 
Imperial palace, and appointed him a guard of honour and 
chamberlains who watched all his motions. In short, notwith- 
standing all that has been said of the filial devotion with which 
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the Emperor received the Father of Christians, he was treated 
like a prisoner, to whom no one deigned to listen. After hav. 
ing exhausted his patience in vain expedients, Pius VI., ina 
very short letter, written with his own hand, peremptorily 
demanded 2 private conference with the Emperor at a certain 
day and hour.—He might have refused this; for, in a letter, the 
tone of which does more honour to his frankness than his poe 
liteness, (and of which we give a literal translation below,*) he 
had already told the Pontiff, that he could only promise him 
at Vienna the honours ot hospitality. Dreading, however, the 
eclat of an open rupture, Joseph agreed to the interview.— 
Pius conducted himself with much dignity ; and, foreseeing the 
inutility of entreaties, he confined himself to reasonings and 
exhortation. He urged the former concessions of the Monarchs 
—their obedience to the Pontiffs—the Divine right, and the Bulls 
of his predecessors—the imminent dangers of religion from a 
general rebellion, of which the Monarchs themselves set the exe 
ample to their people. Joseph was fully prepared with the ar- 
guments of the Jansenists against all the antient maxims of di- 
vine right—and displayed far more erudition than the Pope, who 
had never deeply studied chose matters. ‘The Emperor treated as 
forgeries those charters which in the Middle Age had enriched 
the priests and monks with the spoils of nations and of Kings ;— 
and as to the Royal concessions, he alleged that having been 
extorted by force and cunning, in periods of gross ignorance, 
there was no injustice in retracting them in better times—that 
the corruption of religion had its source in the Church itself, and 
that the only way to purify it, was for the priests to recur to the 
practice of the Apostles, which they had quitted for the purpose 
of ambition,—and that it was in fact the priests who had at all 
times fomented the revolt of subjects against their legitimate 
sovereigns. 

Joseph II. fatally experienced the truth of this last observa- 
tion a few years after. We are little inclined to believe that he 


* « Since your Holiness is determined to come to Vienna, I can only 
assure you of the reception and veneration suitable to your dignity. 
For if your Hoiiness expects to settle affairs with me, they may ap- 
pear questionable at Rome, but are already decided at Vienna ; and 
in that case the journey would be useless. My decisions are always 
guided by reason, equity, humanity, and religion ; and, above all, by 
the counsels of wise, honest, and enlightened persons :—And for the 
Holy Chair and your Holiness, I have the devotion of a true Apos- 
telick Catholick ; and I implore your paternal benediction. i 
JosErH. 
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died by poison, and still less that Pius VI. had any share in his 
death. But the Prince de Ligne, who witnessed his last mo- 
ments, asserts that he died broken- -hearted, on account of the 
revolt of the Nobles and Bishops of Brabant; and, from the 
conduct of the higher clergy at the commencement of he French 
Revolution, it can hardly be doubted that if they had agreed to 
bear their share of the necessary taxes, the Noblesse would have 
followed the example, and the Revolution would have been either 
prevented or rendered far less terrible. 

The effects of this journey were more disastrous than can be 
well explained by any thing that occurred in it; or rather it coin- 
cided with other causes of discontent which had been for some 
time increasing. In certain states of the pub slic mind, the ab- 
sence of the sovereign, or the slightest miscerriage in his dilate, 
may be fatal to his popul: arity. Pius travelled in the same mo- 
dest style on his return into italy—except at Cesena, where he 
could not resist the temptation of dazzling his fcllow-citizens with 
his sovereign magnifice ence, and drained their little treasury for the 
expense of This fe tes; in return for which he promised them several 
public institutions, which he never had the means of establishing. 
All this added nothing to his popularity. He had left Rome, 
dreaded by all his subjects, and he returned despised. Even the 
populace mocked at his benedictions, and cried out for bread: He 
endeavoured to appease them by arbitrarily reducing the price 
of gr in, which ruined the proprietors ;—and at last, by making 
the: weight of his arbitrary power fall on the great, he s succeeded 
in changing their contempt into hatred, But he soon tasted its 
bitter fruits, and suffered in secret all those pangs, and that dis- 
tress, which every one must feel whose interests are in opposition 
to his duties, and whose wants are above his means. He con- 
stantly changed his ministers, and sought by new acts of seve- 
rity to stifle the clamours produced by : acts of tyranny, which 
now daily multiplied. The unhappy state of his mind is dis« 
closed in two long letters which he wrote on the scandalous 
story of the Queen of France’s neeklace. The disgrace of the 
Cardinal Rohan, and of the Church in general, had filled his 
heart with bitterness and melancholy presentiments. In sign- 
ing his name, he frequently stopped to meditate on the fatal 
number VI.,—and said to his favourite secret: ry Nardini, Z fear 
the Church will have no Pope after I am gone. 11 the vast church 
of St Paul, catra muros, there is a long series of medallions, with 
the portraits of all the Popes, wn d there on ly remained one 
vacant space for that of Pius VI. !—'The places destined for their 
tombs, were also all occupied, with the exception of one !—These 
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omens had not escaped the populace: and though Pius affect- 


ed to lauch at them, he was not the les: alarmed ved his heart. 
At last the Revolution, and the advance of the Irench in Ha ly, 
forced him to assemble the Cardina!ls—that the ruin « fthe Church 
might not be imputed to him alone. Some members of this Con- 
sistery proposed conciliatory menstres—others were eager for a 
Crusade against France;—a third party maintained, that it would 
be sufficient to place the fortresses and frontiers of the Ecclesias- 
tical territory in a state of defence, and obtain the assistance of 
the ny seer fleets in the e Mediterranean, without troubling them- 
selves about their nei¢hbou: Cardinal Albani (uncle of the 
present Ca ie i! of that name) was of opinion, that they ought 

a Is 1 ich as possible mingling the affairs of the Church 
with the rp litical arrangements ; and that, by sacrificing their 
Rocietienls al quarrels and pretensions, all the Princes of Italy 
mieht be united in an armed - nferleration, offensive and defen- 
sive; and that the P ope, for the future, should rather consider 
the common safety, than his individual preeminence. 

If Pivs had pursued the policy of Gres rory VIL. who united 
all the States cf Italy in thei ir resistance to forei ign powers, it is 
probable that their subjection might have been at least retard- 
ed, and their humiliat ion less infamous. The Italians were the 
only natural defenders of the Church, and of Rome: while 
the Pope ani by means of his religious influence, had the 
power to found and consolidate a durable confederation. But 
instead of this, the policy of Pius seems to have been to foment 
dissensions among the other States, that he might share the spoils 
of Italy with for elon enemies ; and this system was persevered 
in, even on the approach of Bon aparte, when there was no 
longer any chance of safety but in a vigorous union.—Each little 
State, dreadir ig the French, and distrusting its neighbour, pre- 
pared to purchase for itself a partial peace. Piedmont alone 
made a long and honourable fesistance. Yet the people, in ge- 
neral, were far from approving of the French Revolution: they 
had been for centuries accustomed to their governments, such as 
they were; and had little desire, and little notion indeed, of any 
better. The love of liberty prevailed only among a part of the 
tiers etat, which in Italy, as every where else, forms the most en- 
lightened part of the nation ; but which, though apt enough to 
be most inflamed by political theories, is incaps able of act ting 
with effect, unless supported by the st trength of the populace, or 
the influence of the nobility. Besides, in Italy they had been 
long condemned to silence, ‘and did not abound in wealth. Such 
of the nobles as could do it with impunity, or thought themselves 
able to govern their fellow-citizens, declaimed loudly, at first, in 
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favour of the new political philosophy; but no sooner had the 
Revolution actually begun, than, alarmed by the sacrifices de- 
manded of them, they basely deserted the cause they had so 

warily adopted. This, indeed, is always the case, when the 
nobility are neither military, nor have any share in the govern- 
ment: ‘they can never command, and thev are unwilling to obey. 
They think more of their ancestors than their posterity, and ti lk 
more than they act. If advantage had been taken of the national 
hatred to the French, by forming an armed confederacy, defence 
was at least possible, —or, at all | events, Italy would have fallen 
with honour. But the partial revolts of Pavia, and some other 
cities, only ensured their pillage by the army of Bonaparte ; 
and the wanton and cruel massacre of the sick and wounded 
French in the hospitals of Verona, together with the women and 
children who followed their army, justly exasperated the enemy. 
In the States of the Pope, these useless crimes were more fre- 
quent; and the Government had already been guilty of the as- 
sassination of Hugh Bassville, who, either by order of the Na- 
tional Convention, or his own imprudence, was propagating at 
Rome revolutionary principles. Pius did not dare to send him 
away, and some of his zealous ministers directed him to be mur- 
dered by a soldier of the Papal guard; and, under pretence of 
encouraging the Roman people, the houses of several foreigners 
were burnt, and the Academy of France pillaged, and the stu- 
dents driven away. ‘The advice of ¢ ‘ardinal Albani being re- 
jected, a few soldiers were collected to drive the French from 
the territories of the Church; and much was expected from the 
influence of religion, in rousing the people to insurrection. The 
authority of the Pope was expiring; and he in vain endeavour- 
ed to check the progress of superstition, and forbid the secret 
conspiracies against the French. His ministers, the priests and 
the popul: ition, prevailed; and he was forced, in a moment of 
imminent peril, to beatify a lay Capucin whe had lately died, 
and to order him to be adored before the altars. It was con- 
fidently expected that the Holy City would be saved through 
the intercession of this new saint; and in most of the churches 
in the Ecclesiastical States, the images of the Virgin were seen 
to move their eyes, and promise the “destruction of the French ; 
while the Pope was forced to approve of a new service which was 
chanted at all the altars, for the miraculous eyes of the Virgin, 
We do not know if it be yet abolished; and we have seen it 
printed under this titlk—De apertione oris et oculorum B. M. 
Virginis: Auctoritate Pii VI. Pont. Maz. 

Aided, rather than checked, by this absurd fanaticism, and 
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the secret conspiracies instigated by the famous Cardinal Ruffo 
znd Cardinal Zelada, Bonaparte advanced. The army of the 
Pontiff fled; and Berthier, encamping on the heights of Mount 
Mario, summoned Pius to surrender Rome, or see it bom- 
barded. He solicited an armistice, and made a present to Ber- 
thier of the greater part of the jewels of which, in the d: ays of 
his prosperity, he had despoiled the Church of Loretto to 
adorn his own person; and the curious have lately noticed, 
among the ornaments of an Italian lady celebrated for ‘her bi irth, 
her beauty, | her adventures, and, above all, for the passions she 
inspired even in her old age, the very di: wide which for many 
years had sparkled on the hand cf the Pontiff, and shared the 
adoration of the prostrate multitude, on whom he bestowed his 
benedictions. Berthier gave him time to send ambassadors; who 
went with Azara, the Spanish minister, as mediator to Bonaparte, 
who granted them peace; and the Pope ceded the three lega- 
tions of Bologna, Ferrara and Ravenna, with all their ter ritories, 
together with a part of the Romagna, antiently called Enilia. 
Bonaparte signed this treaty at Tolentino, from whence he did 
not advance to triun iph at the Capitol; and he who aspired to 
universal dominion, never beheld the metropolis of the world, 
though he bestowed its crown on his son while ii his cradle. 
Before the frosts of the North had shown that the genius and 
power of Napoleon were among the precarious gifts of Fortune, 
the Italians had flattered themselves that he would one day 
transfer the seat of empire to Rome, as the only city from 
whence he could dictate to Europe. Such, however, was not 
his destiny—and the Capitol is again repeopled with Monks. 
The plains of Italy were not only the noblest theatre of Napo- 
leon’s military glory, but it was there also that he aequired the 
reputation of a genius born, not merely to conquer, but to re- 
form and govern nations—a reputatio n which he began to lose 
the moment he gave up his right to the awful title of Jacobin Em- 
peror, and allied hinnelf as a champion of Legitimacy, with 
those very Princes whom he had so o ften humiliated, despised, 
and deceived. When he conquered Italy, he kindled the 
flame of liberty in the place of religious fanaticism. He 
maintained the right of insurrection tor the people, that he 
might be invited to assist in driving from their thrones those 
Princes who, incapabie of defending their subjects, in fact-merit- 
ed their fate. He showed clemency to those who had been in- 
duced to revolt against him through the intrigues of the priests 
and nobles, while he profited | by their tum ults, by laying impo- 
sitions on the cities and churches. While the forms of all the 
new governments which he established were democratical and 
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constitutional, all his acts were arbitrary, and emanated from 
himself alone. 

The Directory, alarmed at the dictatorial conduct of this Ge- 
neral, who made conquests, signed treaties, and regulated go- 
vernments at his pleasure, sent General Clarke (the Minister of 
War under Louis X VIII.) as their representative to the army. 
Bonaparte received him at Montebello, surrounded by his Staff; 
and, without opening the credentials which Clarke presented to 
him, he said, General Clarke !' if you come here resolved to act, 
write, and think as I shall order, you are welcome. But if you 
come to play the spy on me, return instantly from whence you came. 

While he deceived the multitude by those democr: atic theo- 
rics, which excited their hopes, but which his actions ¢ onstantly 
belied, he showed that he secretly leaned towards the side of 
the rich and the noblesse, by the monarchial! pomp which he 
maintained. "The patricians, however, and particularly those 
of Milan, were never imposed on by his arts; and thou iwh the 
accepted, and sometimes solicited, his favours, they never ren- 
dered him any essential service, nor ever testified the slightest 
gratitude. He ceased to foment discord among the Italian 
States, as soon as he found those divisions no longer necessary 
to his views; and he succeeded at last in uniting the interests of 
six millions of Italians under the same laws ;—an enterprise 
which, till then, had appeared almost impracticable. 

While he was still but a General, and engaged in organizing 
the Cisalpine Republick, many of the most clear- sig hted Italians 
— red that Bonap: arte’s project then was, to make himself 

naster of a great part of Italy, and govern it as an independent 
prince, without risking his fortune and fame, by again ven- 
turing among the storms of the French Revolution; and the 
pains which he took to awaken the spirit and military valour of 
the Italians, certainly gave some colour to that conjecture. 
However, from the moment of his first victory in Italy to the 
hour when he signed his abdication at F ‘ontainebleau, he never 
ceased to keep the new governments of Italy, their laws, and 
even their opinions, under the direct influence of France. And 
it is now certain, that if he had not been prevented by his re- 


verses in Russia, he would have incorporated the kingdom of 


Italy, as he had already done the Roman territory, among the 
departments of the empire. 

The changes which now -took place in Italy, were such 
as no imagination could conceive. | Venice, which had ob- 
tained peace as a sovereign power, by a public treaty sign- 
ed by Bonaparte, was, after fourteen centuries of independ- 
ence, made over to Austria by a secret treaty, signed at the 
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same time by the same individual. The revolts set on foot 
by the Jesuits, ceased in Lombardy the moment it was formed 
into 2 Republic. But the Pope was unable to restrain them in 
Rome ; 3 and some Cardinals, by opposing treason to treason, 
only provoked and hurried on that revolution they wished to 
avoid. La Reveilliere Le ‘paux, one of the members of the 
French Directory, seriously believed, that, if the Popedom were 
once destroyed, he would e: sily establish his favourite Deism 
throughout Europe! And his colleagues, desirous of keeping 
their armies at a distance from France, 2 ippeared to favour his re- 
ligious views. The Directo ry sent emissaries to Rome, to tamper 
with some patricians who were known to be irritated against 
the priests; and money and arms were distributed among the 
malcontents. In the mean time, the police, without the know- 
ledee of the Pope, raised a tumult, for the purpose of massacring 
the French and the conspirators. The French general Duphot, 
who was believ« ‘d to be the chief of the Revoluticnists, was kill- 
ed by some of the Pope’s soldiers. This was the signal for the 
popul: wce to fall on the French and the Revolutionists. Jo- 
seph Bon: ap: ute, at that time ambassador, escaped with difficul- 
ty. But the resuit is easily foreseen,— Milit: ary possession was 
taken of Rome—all negociati on was in vain—and Pius was one 
night seized in his bed, forced into a carriage along with a pre- 
late, a senator, and a servant, and was thus, at the age of 80, 
and in the 23d year of his pontificate, conducted out of his ter- 
ritories to die in the midst of a ferocious soldiery. On behold- 
ing the tricolor flag waving over the Capitol, he said with a 
sigh, This is the anniversary of the day on which I was raised to 
thi a r of St Peter. I have before had similar warnings from 
Heaven, ta think seriously and weep bitterly over my crrors, which 
have haw ned the ruin of my peaple. 

It is not our intention to trace the changes that took place 
in Rome, and in the Church, -after the exile of Pius VI. We 
shail on!y remark, that the Ecclesiastical government, which, 
if it had not been for the Revolution, would have been obliged 
to declare itself bankrupt, finds itself at present almost free from 
debt, and in possession of a great revenue. The ingenious 
contrivances by which this has been effected, deserve notice. 
The French, whose main object was to collect money suffi- 
cient to pay their great a mies, increased the issues of paper to 
the amount of thirty-six millions of piasters, (8 millions Ster- 
ling), which they received in payment « of their contributions, 
and immediately exchanged for specic, at a loss. In a few 
months this paper money fell into total discredit the French 

withdrew it from circulation ; declared a bankruptey ; ; and im; 
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puted the whole to the preceding administration of Pius VI. 
Lhey then issued a new paper in assignats, down to the value 
of five sous; but the successes of the Allies obliging them to 
quit Italy for a whole year, this new paper fell of itself 

As to the public debt, the successor of Pius only .ps aid to the 
holders two-fifths of the interest at 3 per cent.; and Napo- 
Jeon, on uniting Rome to the French empire, would only re- 
cognise.as capital that part on which interest had been paid— 
thus cunningly getting rid of three-fitihs of the debt. But the 
matter did not end here; for, soon aiter, a decree was issued, 
that those stockholders, lke the other creditcrs of the empire, 
should receive 6 per cent.; and all that was exacted in return 
for this munificence, was the reduction of one half of their ca- 
pital ;—of course only one-fifth remained due of the sums ac- 
tually deposited in the bank of the Pontiff. And Pius VIL, on 
returning to Rome in i814, not only found the public debt 
nearly extinguished, and the paper repli iced by gold and silver, 
but the taxes augmented tenfold; and, in piace of diminishing 
them, his ministers have since employed every expedient for 
their increase. ‘The tamily of the reigning Pope, however, has 
not participated in this prosperity, fer he has had the virtue to 
leave them in their criginal poverty: while individuals, who 
had been mere money dealers, have risen to the rank of Dukes. 
The ambition of .aggrandizing one’s relations, seems, after all, 
more pardonable than that carelessness which leaves the reve- 
nues of the State at the mercy of upsiurts: and in spite of all 
that has been said against nepotism, what would Rome be at this 
day without the great families .established by the former Von- 
tifls? It is believed that < 1 portion of the revenue raised b ry the 
Government is annually sent to Vienna, in fulfilment of a se- 
cret article in the treaty which restored to the Church the 
three legations of Bologna, Ferrara, and Ravenna. But no 
prince who purchases his territories can ever possess them in 
safety.—'The garrison of Ferrara is Austrian. 

The Romans now regret Pius VI., not merely because they 
are discontented with their present condition, but also because, 
with all his faults, Pius VI. really had virtues; and because 
the people always love those princes who are prodigal of the 
public money, and who exercise their despotism for the humi- 
liation of the great. He displayed great magnanimity when he 

was dragged trom his dominions. On his ‘arrival at Sienna, 
an earthqu: ike threatened the ruin of the city; and, instead of 
taking advantage of this event as directed against his impious op- 
pressors, he attributed it to his own wrongs towards God ; and 
issued a bull, in which, atter releasing his st ubjects from their 
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oath of allegiance, he recommended docility and submission to 
the laws of Providence, and to the new Government. He was 
conducted to the Convent of the Chartreuse, near Florence, 
where, through the mediation of the Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany, 
he was for some time permitted to remain:—But he was not 
destined long to enjoy this repose. The French Directory, 
pursuing its career of injustice and invasion, in a few months 
wrested his dominions from the Grand Duke, and conducted 
Pius, like a criminal, into France. He was carried through the 
most populous cities of Italy in open day; but his presence ex- 
cited neither alarm, nor anger, nor even curiosity ;—and the 
inhabitants of Bologna, where the enthusiasm of li! berty per- 
vaded all classes, and who had long been oppressed by his 
ministers, looked quietly on; and when the Pontiff bestowed 
his benediction through the glasses of his carriage, prostrated 
themselves with devotion before the Chief of their rgligion. 
They ai to have forgotten, that he whom they now saw 
before thet in, was the very Sovereign whom they had so much 
detested, and against whom they had so lately risen in arms, 
No one sails «a movement to insult him; and no one breathed 
a sigh for his fate. The Directory, however, fearing the efiect 
of his presence among the F rench, did not permit him to pro- 
ceed beyond Mont Cenis, and shut him up in the fortress of 
Briancon: But the advance of the Allies in Pi edmont, soon 
forced him into a new prison; and he was lodged in the cita- 
del of Valance, where he endured many. privations, which he 
bore without a murmur. <A young man, the Count de Labra- 
dor, who accompanied him as Commissioner of the King of 
Spain, exerted himself for the relief of the dying Pontiff; and 
a French lady had the courage to bestow on him the cares and 
consolations which were necessary in one so worn down by age, 
infirmity, and solitude. But the vicinity of Valance to Avig- 
non, which before the Revolution had belonged to the Holy 
See, roused afresh the suspicions of the Directory; and they 
ordered Pius to be transported to Dijon. ‘This was a severe 
blow; but on being ordered to quit his pontifical habit, he sum 
moned all his courage. He had always worn it; and requesting 
to be carried in his chair, in full canonicals, before the French 
Commissioners, he said—ZJ am ready to follow you: I have for 
gotten that I was one of the Monarchs of the ec arth 3 but the mie 
nistry Lo which Providence has called me, ought not to finish but 
when I shall have rendered up my account to my Eternal Judge 
—His legs had been swelled for some weeks; and the fear that 
he might die during the journey, induced hom to yield to the 
yemonstrances of De Labrador against his removal. 
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For some time past, remorse had given place in the breast 
of the Pope to the consciousness of having expiated his errors. 
His prayers, which had long been accompanied with tears, were 
now utte wen with confidence ‘and serenity; and he was filled with a 

alm resignation. His last days were probably the happiest of his 
life; all ih 1e sunk at last under the weight of age, rather than mis- 
fortune. A palsy slowly consumed him; ; and he yielded up his 
life with the same courage with which he had renounced his 


greatness. Having, during the eighteen months of his exile and 
imprisonmett, been enpyanted by charities which he never 
licited, and always declined but when absolutely necessary, he 


coul ld beq jueath lode to his companions in misery, except a 
little et a few pious books, and the plate he had been allow- 
ed to retain for the performance of the ceremonies of religion. 
¥et,. we n he was breathing his last, he was told he had no 

right to make a will, and that all he had belonged to the nation 
whose prisoner he was !—He died about the end of August 1798, 
after a ‘longer reign than had fallen to the lot of any Pope since 
the tine of St Peter. 

















Art. II. Three Letters on the Game Laws. Rest Fenner, 
Black & Co. London, 1818. 


vs E evil of the Game Laws, in their present state, has long 

been felt, and of late years has certainly rather ine: reased 
than diminished. We believe that they cannot long remain in 
their pi mane state; and we are anxious to express our opinion 
of those changes which they ought to experience. 

We thoroughly acquiesce in ‘the importance of encouraging 
those field sports which are so congenial to the habits of Eng- 
lishmen, and which, in the present state of society, afford the 
only effectual counterbalance to the allurements of great towns. 
We cannot conceive a more pernicious condition “for a great 
nation, than that its aristocracy should be shut up from. one 
year’s end to another in a metropolis, while the mass of its ru- 
ral inhabitants are left to the management of factors and agents. 
A great man returning from London to spend his summer in 
the country, diffuses intelligence, improves manners, commu- 
nicates pleasure, restrains the extreme violence of subordinate 
politicians, and makes the middling and lower classes better ac~ 

guainted with, and more attached to their natural leaders. At 
the same time, a residence in the country gives to the makers 
of laws an opportunity of studying those interests which they 
may afterwards be called upon to protect and arrange. Nor is 
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it unimportant to the character of the higher orders themselves, 
that they should pass a considerable part of the year in the 
midst of these their lar: ger families ; that they should occasion- 
ally be thrown ame ng sunple, |: borious, fru; cal people, and be 
stimulated to resi ist the prodigality of Couris, by viewing with 
their own eyes the merits and ‘the ‘ scale ‘ess of the poor. 

Laws for the preservation of Game are not only of import- 
ance, as they increase the aniusements of the country, but they 
may be so constructed as to be perfectly just. The game which 
my land feeds is certainly mine; or, in ‘other words, the ganie 
which all the land feeds certainly belongs to all the owners of 
the land; and the only practical way of dividing it is, to give to 
each proprietor what he can take on his own groui id. ‘Those 
who cont e nothing to the support of the a uniMiA il, can have 
no eer rig is toa share it in the distribution. ‘T’o say of ani- 
mals, that they are fer@ Naturd i, means we that the precise 
place of their birth and nurture is not know How they shall 
be divided, is a matter of arrangement aaa those whose 
colleeted property certainly has produced and fed them: But 
the case is completcly made out against those who have no 
tand at all, and who cannot therefore have been in the slightest 
degree instrumental to their production. If a large pond were 
divided by certain marks into four parts, and allotted to that 
number of proprictors; the fish contained in that pond would 
be, in the same sense, fere Naturd. Nobody could tell in 
which particular division each carp had been born and bred. 
The owners would arrange their respective rights and pre- 
tensions in the best way they could: But the clearest of all 
possible propositions w ould be, that the four proprietors, a- 
mong them, made a complete title to all the fish; and that no- 
body but them had the smallest title to me smallest share. This 
we say, in answer to those who contend that there is no found- 
ation for any system of Game Laws; that animals born wild 
are the property of the public; and that their appropriation is 
nothing but tyranny and usurpatien, 

In addition to these argame nts, it is perhaps scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that nothing which i is worth having, which is acces- 
sible, and supplied only i in limited quantities, ‘could exist at all, 
if it was not considered as the property of some individual. If 
every body might take game wherev er they found it, there would 
soon be an end of every species of game. The advantage would 
not be extended to fresh classes, but be annihilated for all classes. 
Besides all this, the privilege of killing game could not be grant- 
ed, without the privilege of trespassing on landed property ;— 
an intolerable evil, which would entirely destroy the comfort and 
privacy of a country life. 
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But though a system of Game Laws is of great use in pro- 
moting country amusements, and may, in itself, be placed on a 
footing of justice, its effects, we are sorry to say, are by no 
means favourable to the morals of the poor. 

It is impossible to make an uneducated man understand in 
what manner a bird, hatched 1 nobody knows where,—to-day 
living in my field, to-morrow in your’s,—should be as strictly 
property as the goose whose whole history can be traced, in 
the most authentic and satisfactory manner, from the egg to 
the spit. The arguments upon which this depends are so 
contrary to the notions of the poor,—so repugnant to their 
passions,—and, perhaps, so much above their comprehension, 
that they are totally unavailing. ‘The same man who would re- 

spect an orchard, a garden, or an hen-roost, scarcely thinks 
hei is committing any fault at all in invading the game-covers of 
his richer neighbour ; ; aud as soon as he | becomes wearied of 
honest industry, his first resource is in plundering the rich ma- 
gazine of hares, pheasants, and partridges—the top and bot- 
tom dishes, which on every side of his village are running and 
flying before his eyes. As these things cannot be done with 

safety in the day, they must be done in the night ;—and in this 
manner a lawless marauder is often formed, who proceeds from 
one infringement of law and property to another, till he becomes 
a thoroughly bad and corrupted member of society. 

These few preliminary observations lead naturally to the two 
principal considerations which are to be kept in view, in re- 
forming the Game Laws ;—to preserve, as far as is consistent 
with justice, the amusements of the rich, and to diminish, 
much as possible, the temptations of the poor. And these 
— it seems to us, will be best — ered, 

. By abolishing qualifications. By giving to every man 
a atian in the game upon his land, 3. By. allowing game 
to be bought by any body, and sold by its law! ul possessors. 

Nothing « ‘ran be more grossly absurd than the present state 
of the Game Laws, as far as they concern the qualification for 
shooting. In England, no man can possibly have a legal right 
to kill game, who has not 100/. a year in land rent. With 
us in Scotland, the rule is not quite so inflexible, though in 
principle not very different.—But we shall speak to the case 
which concerns by far the greatest nuinber: And certainly it is 
scarcely possible to imagine a more absurd and capricious limi- 
tation. For what possible reason is aman, who has only 901. 
per annum in land, not to kill the game which his own land 
nourishes? If the Legislature really conceives, as we have 
heard surmised by certain learned squires, that a person of such 

a degree of fortune should be confined to profitable purswits, 
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and debarred from that pernicious idleness into which he would 
be betrayed by field sports, it would then be expedient to make 
a qualification for bowls and skittles—to prevent small land- 
owners from going to races, or following a pack of hounds— 
and to prohibit, to men of a certain income, every other r species 
of amusement as well as this. ‘The only instance, however, in 
which this paternal care is exercised, is that in which the amuse- 
ment of the smaller land-owner is supposed to interfere with 
those of his richer neighbour. He may do what he pleases, 
and elect any other species of ruinous idleness but that in which 
the upper classes of society are his rivals. 

Nay, the law is so excessively ridiculous in the case of small 
landed — rs, that on a property of less than 100/. per annum, 
no human being has the right of shooting. It is not confined, but 
annihilated. The Lord of the Manor may be warned off by the 

roprietor; and the proprictor may be informed against by any 
Pocky who sees him sporting. The case is still stronger in the 
instance of large farms. In Northumberland, and on the bor- 
ders of Scotland, there are large cupitalists, who farm to the 
amount of two or three thousan d per annum, who have the per- 
mission of their distant, non-resident landlords, to do what they 
please with the game, and yet who dare not fire off a gun upon 
their own land. Can any thing be more utterly absurd and pre- 
posterous, than that the landlord and the wealthy tenant together 
cannot make up a title to the hare which is fattened upon the 
choicest produce of their land? That the landlord, who can 
let to farm the fertility of the land for growing wheat, cannot 
let to farm its power of growing partridges ? That he may 
reap by deputy, but cannot on that manor shoot by deputy ? 
Js it possible that any respectable magistrate could fine a tarmer 
for killing a hare upon his own grounds with his landlord’s cone 
sent, without feeling that he was violating every feeling of come 
mon sense and justice ? 

Since the enactment of the Game Laws, there has sprung 
up an entirely new species of property, which of course is com- 
pletely overlooked by their provisions. An Englishman may 
possess a million of money in funds, or merch: indise—may be 
the Baring or the Hope of ‘Europe—provide to Government the 
sudden means of equipping fleets and armies, and yet be with- 
out the power of smiting a single partridge, though invited by 
the owner of the game to participate in his s amusement. It is idle 
to say that the difficulty may be got over, by purchasing land; 
The: question is, upon what principle of justice can the exist- 
ence of the difficulty be defended? If the right of keeping men- 
servants was confined to persons who had more than one hun- 
died a year in the funds, the difficulty might be. got over by 
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every man who would change his landed property to that ex- 
tent. Sut what could justify so capricious a partiality to one spe- 
cies of property ¢ ? There might be sume apology for such laws 
at the tune they were made; “but there can be none for their 
not being now accommod: sed to the changes which time has 
introduced. If you choose to exclude poverty from this species 
of amusement, and to open it to wealth, why is it not opened to 
every species of wealth? W hat amusement can there be mo- 
rally lawful to an holder of turnip land, and criminal in a pos- 
sessor of Exchequer biils ? What delights ought to be tolerat- 
ed to Long Annuities, from which wheat and ‘beans should be 
excluded? What matters whether it is scrip or short-horned 
cattle? If the locus guo is conceded—if the trespass is waived 
—and if the qualification for any amusement is wealth, let it 
be any proveable wealth— 
Dives agris, dives positis in feenore nummis. 

It will be very easy for any country gentleman who wishes to 
monopolize to himself the pleas sures of shooting, to let to his 
tenant every other right att: satel to the land, except the right 
of killing game; and it will be equally easy, in the formation 
of a new Game Act, to give to the landlord a summ: wry process 
against his tenant, if such tenant fraudulently exercises the pri- 
vileges he has agreed to surrender. 

The case which seems most to alarm country gentlemen, is 
that of a person possessing a few acres in the heart of a manor, 
who might, by planting food of which they are fond, allure the 
game into his own little domain, and thus re: ap an harvest pre- 
pared at the expense of the neighbour who surrounded him. 
But, under the present Game Laws, if the smaller possession 
belongs to a qualified pe: ‘son, the danger of intrusion is equally 
great as it would be under the proposed alteration; and the 
danger from the poacher would be the same in both cases. But 
if it is of such great consequence to keep clear from all interfer- 
ence, may not such’a piece of land be rented or bought? Ory, 
may not the food whici mpts game, be sown in the same ab- 
undance in the surrounding as in the enclosed land? After all, 


oa 


it is only common justice, that he whose property is surround- 

ed on every side by a preserver of game, whose corn and tur- 

nips are demolished by animals pr eserved for the amusement of 
his neighbour, should himsc!f be entitled to that share of game 
which plunders upon his land.. The complaint which the land- 
ed grandee makes is this. “ Here isa man who has only a twenty- 

fourth part of the land, and he expects a twenty- fourth part of the 
game. He isso captious and litigious, that he will not be content- 
ed to supply his share of the foo d, without requiring his share of 
what the food produces. 1 want a neighbour who has talents on- 
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ty for suffering, not one whe evinces such a fetal disposition for 
enjoying. ” U pon such principles as these, many of the Game 
Laws have been constructed, and are pres served. ''The interfer- 
ence of a very small property with a very large one ; the critical 
position of one or two fields, is a very s¢ rayne source of vexa- 
tion on many aint occasions besides those of game. He who 
possesses a field in the middle of my premises, may build so as 
to obstruct my view; and may preseut to me the hinder parts 
of a a, instead of one of the finest landse: apes in nature. 
pe he may turn his field into tea-gardens, and destroy 

privacy by the introduction of every species of vulgar 
seeteaie. The Legislature, in all these instances, has provid- 
ed no re:nedy for the inconveniences which a small property, 
by such intermixture, may inflict upon a large one, but has se- 
cured the same rights to unequal proportions. It is very diffi- 
cult to conceive why these equitable principles are to be violat- 
ed in the case of game alone. 

Our securities against that rabble of sportsmen which the abo- 
lition of qualifications might be supposed to produce, are, the 
consent of the owner of the soil as an indispensa ible preliminary, 
guarded by heavy penalties—and the price of a certificate, 
rendered perhaps greater than it is at present. It is impos- 
sible to conceive why the owner of the soil, if “v4 right of 
game is secured to him, has not a right to “ll, grant the 
right of killing it te whom he pleases—jt Ist as aaah as he 
has the power of appointing whom he pleases to kill his 
ducks, pigeons, and chickens. The danger of making the poor 
idle, is a mere pretence. It is n xonopoly calling in the aid of 
hypocrisy, and tyranny veiling itself in the garb of philosophi- 
cal humanity. A poor man goes to wakes, fairs and horse 
races, without pain and penalty ; a little s! bop eper, when his 
work is over, may go to a bull-bait, or to the cock- pit; but 
the idea of his pursuing an hare, even with the consent of 
the land-owner, fills the Bucolic Senator with the most lively 
apprehensions of relaxed industry, and ruinous dissipation.— 
The truth is, if a poor man does not offend against morals .or 
religion, and supports himself and his family without assist: ince, 
the law has nothing to do with his amusements. The real bar- 
riers against increase of sportsmen, (if the proposed alteration 
were admitted), are, as we have before said, the prohibition of 
the land-owner; the tax to the state for acertificate; the neces- 
sity of labouring for support.— Whoever violates none of these 
rights, and neglects none of these duties in his sporting, sports 
without crime ;—and to punish him would be gross and scan- 
dalous tyranny. 


The next alteration which we would propose is, that game 
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should be made property; that is, that ev ery man should have 
a right to the game foun nd upon his land—and that the viola- 
tion of it should be punished as poaching now is, by pecu- 
niary penalties, and summary conviction before magistrates. 
This change in the Game Laws would be an additional de- 
fence of game; for the landed proprietor has new no other 
remedy against the qualified intruder upon his game, than an 
action at law for a tresp: iss on the a and; and if the trespasser has 
received no notice, this can hardly be called any remedy at all. 

It is now no uncommon practice Tor persons who have the ex- 
terior, and perhs aps the fortunes of gentlemen, as they are tra- 
velling irom place to place, to hoi Mt over manors where they 
have no property, and from which, as strangers, they eibnict 
have been warned. In such case, (which, we repeat again, is 
by no means one of rare occurrence), it would, under the re- 
formed system, be no more difficult for the lord of the soil to- 
protect his game, than it would be to protect his geese and 
ducks. But th rongh game should be considered as property, it 
should still be considered as the lowest species of property—be- 
cause it is in its nature more vague and mutable than any other. 
species of property, and because depredations upon it are ear- 
ried on at a distance from the dwelling, and without personal 
dlarm to the proprietors. It would be very easy to increase the 
penalties, in proportion to the number of offences committed 
by the same individual. 

The punishments wh ich country gentlemen expect by mak- 
ing game property, are the — ments aff cade to offences of ¢ 
much higher order: but e untry gentlemen must not be sine 
ed to legislate exc lusively on this, more than en any other sub- 
ject. The very mention ‘of hares and partridges in the country, 
too often puts an end to cormmon humanity and common sense. 
Game must be protected ; but protec ted without violating those 
principles of justice, and that adaptation of punishment to crime, 
which oo. as it may appear) are of infinitely greater im- 
portance than the amu semet its of country gen ilomen , 

We come now to the sale of game.— The foundation on which 
the propriety of allowing ‘hie partly rests, is the impossibi lity of 
preventing it. ‘There exists, a id has 3 prung up since the game 
laws, an enormous mass of wealth, wi hich | has nothing to do 
with land. Do the country gentlemen imagine, that it is in the 
power of human laws to deprive the three per cents of pheasants ? 
That there is upon earth, air, cr sea, a single flavour (cost what 
crime it may to procure it), that mercantile opulence will not 
procure? Increase the difficulty, and you enlist vanity on the side 
of luxury; and make that be sought for as a display of wealth, 
which was before valued only for the gratification of appetite. 
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The law may multiply penalties by reams. Squires may fret, 
and Justices commit, and gamekcepers and poachers continue 
their nocturnal wars. There must be game on Lord Mavor’s 
day, do what you will. You may multiply the crimes by which 
it is procured ; but nothing can arrest its inevitable pro TOSS, 
from the wood of the esquire to the spit of the citizen. The late 
law for preventing the sale of game produced some liitle tempo. 
rary difiiculty in London at the beginning of the season. The 
poulterers were alarmed, and came to some resolutions. But 
the alarm soon began to subside, and the difficulties to vanish, 
In another season, the law will be entirely nugatory and for- 
gotten. The experiment was tried of increased severity; and a 
law passed to punish poachers with transportation who were 
caught poaching in the night time with arms. What has the 
consequence been?—Not a cessation of poaching, but a succession 
of village guerillas;—an internecive war between the gamekeepers 
and marauders of game;—the whole country flung into brawls 
and convulsions, for the unjust and exorbitant pleasures of country 
gentlemen. The poacher hardly believes he is doing any wrong 
in taking partridges aud pheasants. He would admit the justice 
of being transported for stealing sheep; and his courage in such 
2 transaction would be impaired by a consciousness he was doing 
wrong: But he has no such feeling in taking game; and the 
preposterous punishment of transportation makes him desperate, 
and not timid. Single poachers are gathered into large com- 
panies, for their mutual protection ; and go out, not only with 
the intention of taking game, but of defending what they take 
with their lives. Such feelings soon produce a rivalry of per- 
sonal courage, and a thirst of revenge between the villagers and 
fhe agents of power. We extract the following passages on 
this subject from the Three Letters on the Game Laws. 

‘ The first and most palpable effect has naturally been, an exalta- 
tion of all the savage and desperate features in the poacher’s charac« 
ter. _The war between him and the gamekecper has necessarily be- 
come a “ bellum internecitvum.” A marauder may hesitate perhaps 
at killing his fellow man, when the alternative is only six months’ 
imprisonment in the county gaol; but when the alternative is to 0+ 
vercome the keeper, or to be torn from his family and connexions, 
and sent to hard labour at the Antipodes, we cannot be much surs 
prised that murders and midnight combats have considerably increase 
ed this season ; or that information, such as the following, has free 
quently enriched the columns of the country newspapers. 

‘« Poacninc.—Richard Barnett was on Tuesday convicted be- 
fore T. Clutterbuck Esq., of keeping and using engines or wires for 
the destruction of game in the parish of Dunkerton, and fined 5i. 
He was taken into custody by C. Coates, keeper to Sir Charles bam- 
fylde, Bart., who found upon him 17 wire-snares, The new act that 
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has just passed against these illegal practices, seems only to have ir- 
ritated the offenders, and made them more daring and desperate. The 
following isa copy of an anonymous circular letter, which has been 
received by several magistrates, and other eminent characters in this 
neighbourhood. 

©“ TAKE NOTICE.—We have lately heard and seen that there is 
an act passed, and whatever poacher is caught destroying the game, 
is to be transported for seven years. —Zhis is English liberty ! 

« « Now, we do swear to each-other, that the first of our company 
that this law is inflicted on, that there shall not one gentleman's seat 
in our country escape the rage of fire. We are nine in number, and 
we will burn every gentleman's house of note. The first that im- 
pedches shall be shot. We have sworn not to impeach. You may 
think it a threat, but they will find it reality. The Game Laws were 
too severe before. The Lord of all men sent these animals for the 
peasants as well as for the prince. God will not let his people be 
oppressed. He will assist us in our undertaking, and we will exes 
cute it with caution. ” ’—Bath Paper. 

‘« Deatu or A Poacner.—On the evening of Saturday se’en- 
night, about eight or nine o'clock, a body of poachers, seven in num- 
ber, assembled by mutual agreement on the estate of the Hon, John 
Dutton at Sherborne, Gloucestershire, for the purpose of taking 
hares and other game. With the assistance of two dogs, and some 
nets and snares which they brought with them, they had succeeded 
in catching nine hares, and were carrying them away, when they 
were discovered by the gamekeeper, and seven others who were en- 
gaged with him in patroling the different covers, in order to protect 
the game from nightly depredators. Immediately on perceiving the 
poachers, the keeper summoned them in a civil and peaceable man- 
ner to give up their names, the dogs, implements, &c. they had with 
them, and the game they had taken; at the same time assuring them, 
that his party had fire-arms (which were produced for the purpose of 
convincing and alarming them), and representing to them the folly of 
resistance, as, in the event of an affray, they must inevitably be over- 
powered by superior numbers, even without fire-arms, which they 
were determined not to resort to, unless compelled in self-defence, 
Notwithstanding this remonstrance of the keeper, the men unani- 
mously refused to give up on any terms, declaring, that if they were 
followed, they would give them a “ brush, ” and would repel force by 
force. The poachers then directly took off their great coats, threw 
them down with the game, &c. behind them, and approached the 
keepers in an attitude of attack. A smart contest instantly ensued, 
both parties using only the sticks or bludgeons they carried: and 
such was the confusion during the battle, that some of the keepers 
were occasionally struck by their own comrades in mistake for their 
opponents. After they had fought in this manner about eight or ten 
minutes, one of the poachers, named Robert Simmons, received # 
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violent blow upon his left temple, which felled him to the ground, 
where he lay, crying out murder, and asking for mercy. The keepers 
very humanely desired that all violence might cease on both sides: 
upon which three of the poachers took to flight and escaped, and the 
remaining three, together with Simmons, were secured by the keepers. 
Simmons, by the assistance of the other men, walked to the keeper's 
house, where he was placed in a chair: but he soon after died. Hig 
death was no doubt caused by the pressure of blood upon the brain, 
occasioned by the rupture of a vessel from the blow he had received, 
The three poachers who had been taken were committed to North- 
leach prison. The inquest upon the body of Simmons was taken on 
Monday, before W. Trigge, Gent., Coroner ; and the above account 
is extracted from the evidence given upon that occasion, The 

oachers were all armed with bludgeons, except the deceased, who 

ad provided himself with the thick part of a flail, made of firm knot. 
ted crab-tree, and pointed at the extremity, in order to thrust with, 
if occasion required. The deceased was an athletic muscular man, 
very active, and about twenty-eight years of age. He resided at 
Bowle, in Oxfordshire, and has left a wife, but no child. The three 
prisoners were heard in evidence; and all concurred in stating that 
the keepers were in no way blameable, and attributed their disaster 
to their own indiscretion and imprudence. Several of the keeper's 
party were so much beat as to be now confined to their beds. The 
two parties are said to be total strangers to each other, consequently 
no malice prepense could have existed between them; and as it ap- 
peared to the Jury, after a most minute and deliberate investigation, 
that the confusion during the affray was so great, that the deceased 
was as likely to be struck by one of his own party as by the keeper's, 
they returned a verdict of—Manslaughter against some person or 
persons unknown. ”’ 

* Wretched as the first of these productions is, I think it can 
scarcely be denied, that both its spirit and its probable consequences 
are wholly to be ascribed to the exasperation naturally consequent 
upon the severe enactment just alluded to. And the last case is at 
Jeast a strong proof that severity of enactment is quite inadequate to 
correct the evil.’ p. 356—359. 

Poaching will exist in some degree, let the laws be what they 
may; but the most certain method of checking the poacher 
seems to be by underselling him. If game can be lawfully sold, 
the quantity sent to market will be increased, the price lowered, 
and, with that, the profits and temptations of the poacher, Not 
only would the prices of the poacher be lowered, but we much 
doubt if he would find any sale at all. Licenses to sell game 
might be confined to real poulterers, and real occupiers of a 
a certain portion of land. It might be rendered penal to pur- 
chase it from any but licensed persons; and in this way the fa- 
sility of the lawful, and the danger of the unlawful trade, would 
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either annihilate the poacher’s trade, or reduce his prices so 
much, that it would be hardly worth his while to carry it on. 
What poulterer in London, or in any of the large towns, would 
deal with poachers, and expose himself to indictment for re- 
ceiving stolen goods, when he might supply his customers at fair 

rices by dealing with the lawtul proprietor of game? Opinion 
is of more power than law. Such conduct would soon become 
infamous; and every respectable tradesman would be shamed 
out of it. The consumer himself would rather buy his game of 
a poulterer at an increase of price, than pick it up ciancdestine- 
ly, and at a great risk, though a somewhat smaller price, trom 
porters and boothkeepers. Give them a chance of getting it 
fairly, and they will not get it unfairly. At present, no one has 
the slightest shame at violating a law which every body feels to 
be absurd and unjust. 

Poultry-houses are sometimes robbed ;—but stolen poultry is 
rarely offered to sale ;—at least, nobody pretends that the shops 
of poulterers, and the tables of monied gentlemen, are supplied 
by these means. Out of one hundred geese that are consu:ned 
at Michaelmas, ninety-nine come into the jaws of the consumer 
by honest means ;—and yet, if it had pleased the country gen- 
tlemen to have Goose Laws as well as Game Laws :—if goose- 
keepers had been appointed, and the sale and purch ise of this 
savoury bird prohibited, the same enjoyments would have been 
procured by the crimes and convictions of the poor; and the 
periodical gluttony of Michaelmas have been rendered as gui'ty 
an! criminal, as it is indigestible and unwholesome. Upon this 
subject we shall quote a passage from the very sensible and spi- 
rited Letters before us. 

‘ In favourable situations, game would be reared and preserved 
for the express purpose of regularly supplying the market in fair and 
open competition ; which would so reduce its price, that I see no 
reason why a partridge should be dearer than a rabbit, or a hare and 
pheasant than a duck or goose. This is about the proportion of 
price which the animals bear to each other in France, where game 
can be legally sold, and is regularly brought to market ; and where, 
by the way, game is as plentiful as in any cultivated country in Eu- 
rope. The price so reduced would never be enough to compensate 
the risk and penalties of the unlawful poacher, who must therefore 
be driven out of the market. Doubtless, the great poulterers of 
London and the commercial towns, who are the principal / -stieators 
of poaching, would cease to have any temptation to continue so, as 
they could fairly and lawfully procure game for their customers at a 
cheaper rate from the regular breeders. They would, as they now 
do for rabbits and wild-fowl, contract with persons to rear and pre- 
serve them for the regular supply of their shops, which would be a 
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much more commodious and satisfactory, and less hazardous way for 
them. than the irregular and dishonest and corrupting methods now 
pursued. It is not saying very much in favour of huntan nature to 
assert, that men in respectable stations of society had rather pro- 
cure the same ends by honest than dishonest means. Thus would all 
the temptations to offend against the Game Laws, arising from the 
change of society, together with the long chain of moral and poli- 
tical mischiefs, at once disappear. 

‘ But then, in order to secure a sufficient breed of game for the 
supply of the market, in fair and open competition, it will be neces- 
sary to authorize a certain number «f persons, likely to breed game 
for sale, to take and dispose of it when reared at their expense. 
For this purpose, I weuld suggest the propriety of permitting by jaw, 
occupiers of land to take and kill game, for sale or otherwise, on 
their ewn occupations only, unless (if tenants) they are specitically 
oo by agreement with their landlord; reserving the game 

1 the power of taking it to himself (as is now frequently done in 
Ras: This permission should not, of course, operate during the 
curr -at leases. unless by agreement. With this precaution, nothing 
could be fairer than such an enactment ; for it is certainly at the ex- 
pense of the occupier that the game is raised and maintained: and 
unless he receive an equivalent for it, either by abatement of rent 
upon agreement, or by permission to take and dispose of it, he is 
certainly an injured man. Whereas it is perfect!y just that the owner 
of the land should have the option either to increase his rent by leav- 
ing the disposal of his game to his tenant, or vice versé. Game 
would be held to be (as in fact it is) an utgoing from the land, like 
tithe and other burdens, and therefore to be considered in a bargain ; 
and land would either be let game-free, or a special reservation of it 
made by agreement. 

‘ Moreover, since the breed of game must always depend upon 
the occupier of the land, who may, and frequently does, destroy 
every head of it, or prevent its coming to maturity, unless it is con 
sidered in his rent ; the license for which I am now contending, by 
affording an inducement to preserve the breed in particular spots, 
would evidently have a considerable effect in increasing the stock of 
game in other parts, and in the country at large. There would be 
introduced a general system of protection depending upon individual 
interest, instead of a general system of destruction. 1 have, there- 
fore, very little doubt that the provision here recommended would, 
upon the whole, add facilities to the amusements of the sportsman, 
rather than subtract trom them. A sportsman without land might 
also hire from the oecupier of a large tract of land the privilege of 
shooting over it, which would answer to the latter as well as sending 
his game to the market. In short, he might in various ways get a 
fair return, to which he is well entitled for the expense and trouble 
incurred in rearing and preserving that particular species of stock 
upon his land.’ p. 3837—339. 
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There are sometimes 400 or 500 head of game killed in 
great manors on a single day. We think it highly probable, 
the greater part of this harvest (if the Game Laws were alter- 
ed) would go to the poulterer, to purchase poultry or fish for 
the ensuing London season. Nobody is so poor and so dis- 
tressed as men of very large fortunes, who are fond of m: aking an 
unwise displs vy to the world ; and if they had recourse to these 
means of supplying game, it is impossible to suppose that the 
occupation of the poacher could be continued.— The smuggler 
can compete with the spirit-merchant, on account of the great 
duty imposed by the Revenue; but where there is no duty to 
be saved, the mere thief—the man who brings the article to 
market with an halter round his neck-——the man of whom it is 
disreputable and penal to buy --who hazards life, liberty, and 
property to procure the articles which he sells; such an adven- 
turer can never be long the rival of him who honestly and fair- 
ly produces the articles in which he deals. —Fines, imprison- 
ments, concealment, loss of character, are great deductions from 
the profits of any trade to which they attach, and great dis- 
courageients to its pursuit. 

it is not the custom at present for gentlemen to sell their 
game; but the custom would soon begin, and public opinion 
soon change. It is not unusual for men of fortune to contract 
with their gardeners to supply their own table, and to send the 
residue to market, or to sell their venison; and the same thing 
might be done with the manor. If game could be bought, 
it would not be sent in presents:—barn door fowls are never so 
sent, precisely for this reason. 

The price of game would, under the system of laws of which 
we are speaking, be further lowered by the introduction of fo- 
rein game, the sale of which, at present prohibited, would tend 
very much to the preservation of English game by underselling 
the poacher. It would not be just, if it were possible, to confine 
any of the valuable productions of nature to the use of one class 
of men, and to prevent them from becoming the subject of bar- 
ter, when the proprictor wished so to exchange them. It would 
be just as reasonable that the consumption of salmon should be 
confined to the proprietors of that sort of fishery—that the use 
of charr should be limited to the inhabitants of the lakes—that 
maritime Englishmen should alone eat oysters and lobsters, as 
that every other class of community than the land-owners should 
be pr hibited from the acquisition of game. 

It will be necessary, whenever the Game Laws are revised, 
that some of the worst ‘punishments now inflicted for an _— e- 
ment of these laws, should be repealed. —T» transpo man 
for seven years, on account of partridges, and to ae a | poor 
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wretched peasant in the Crown Offic’, are very preposterous 
punishments for such offences: Humanity revolts against them— 
they sve grossly tyrannical —and it s disgt madd that they should 
a suffe red to remain on our statute books. But the most singular 
f all abuses, is the new class of punishments which the Squir- 
et es themselves enacted against depredations on game, 
The law says, that an unqualified man who kills a pheasant, 
shall pay five pounds; but the Squire says he shall be shot ;~— 
and accordingly he places a sprivg-gun in the path of the poach- 
er, and does all he can to take away his life. The more humane 
and mitigated Squire mangles him with traps; and the supra 
fine country gentleman only detains him in machines, which 
prevent his escape, but do not lacerate their captive. Of the 
gross illegality of such proceedings, there can be no reason- 
able doubt. ‘Their immorali ty and cruelty are equally clear, 
If they are not put down by some declaratory law, it will be 
absolutely necessary that the Judges, in their invaluable circuits 
of Over and Terminer, should leave two or three of his Ma- 
jesty’s Squires to a fate too vulgar and indelicate to be alluded 
to in this Journal. 

Men have certainly a clear right to defend their property; 
but then it must be by such means as the law allows :—their 
houses by pistols, their fields by actions for trespass, their game 
by information. There is an end of law, if ever y man is to mea- 
sure out his punishment for his own wrong. Nor are we able to 
distinguish between the guilt of two persons,—the one of whom 
deliberately shoots a man whom he sees in his fields—the other of 
whom purposely places such instruments as he knows will shoot 
trespassers upon his fields: Better that it should be lawful to kill 
a trespasser face to face, than to place engines which will kill 
him. The trespasser may be a child—a woman—a son or 
friend :—The spr'ng-gun cannot accommodate itself to circum- 
stances,—the Squ re or the gamekee per may. 

These, then, are our opinions respecting the alterations in the 
G»"-e Laws, which, as they now stand, are perhaps the only 
sysiein which could possibly render the possession of game so 
ver) inane as itnow is. We would give to every man an 
absolute property in the Game upon his land, with full power 
to kill—to permit others to kill—and to sell ;—we would punis 
any violation of that property by summary conviction, and pe- 
cuniary pen: ilties— rising in value acec rding to the number «t of- 
fences. ‘This would of course abolish all qualifications ; ; and we 
: icerely believ ws it would lessen the profits of selling Game ille- 

Vs So as very materially to lessen the number of poachers. 
it . wonk G me, as an aricle of food, accessibie to all 

lasses, without infringing the laws. It would limit the amuse- 
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ments of country gentlemen within the boundaries of justice— 
and would enable the Magistrate cheerfully and conscientiously 
to execute laws, of the moderation and justice of which he must 
be thoroughly convinced. To this conclusion, too, we have no 
doubt we shall come at the last. After many years of scutigeral 
folly—loaded prisons *—nightly battles—poachers tempted— 
and families ruined, these principles will finally prevail, and 
make law once more coincident with reason and justice. 


Ant. III. Mémotres de Chirurgerie Militaire, et Campagnes : 
Du Baron D. J. Larrey, Premier Chirurgien-en-Chef de 
Y'Hopital de la Garde Royale, &c. &c. &c. 8vo. Paris. 
Tomes 1, 2, 3. 1812. pp. 1394.—Tome 4. 1817. pp. 500. 


oO" readers need not be alarmed at the title of these volumes; 

for we shall not follow the author through the formidable 
details of wounds and surgical operations, upon which, with 
the true zeal of his profession, he delights to dwell.—These 
things, we have always thought, are better left to the Medical 
Journals ; but there is quite enough of general information in 
this work, to render it deserving of our notice. It is an ac~ 
count, chirurgical and military, of most of the French cam- 
paigns, from the year 1792 to the end of 1814,—of course in- 
cluding those in which Bonaparte had a share, from the com- 
mencement of his extraordinary career, to the first capture of 
Paris by the Allies:—And it contains, besides the medical oc- 
currences, a lively narrative of all that fell within the author’s 
observation, during the transactions of that eventful period.— 
There is one point of view, however, in which even its profes- 
sional details are of deep and universal interest.—It is good, we 
think, to show, again and again, to those who see nothing in 
war but images of gallantry and splendour, that the picture 
has a reverse:—And the volumes before us furnish the most 
copious evidence, as to the dreadful amount and variety of mi- 
sery which great armies, in their hostile operations, are doom- 
ed to suffer, as well as to inflict. 

M. Larrey, who is a native of the south of France, began the 
study of his profession at Toulouse at the age of thirteen: and 
went from thence to Paris in 1787. He obtained the appoint- 


* In the course of the last year, no fewer than twelve hundred per- 
sons were committed for offences against the Game; besides those 
who ran away from their families for the fear of commitment, Th 
is ng slight quantity of misery. - 
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ment of surgeon in the army of the Rhine in 1792; and bein 
present at the taking of Spire, under General Custin, had an 
opportunity of observing, for the first time, the great defects of the 
French sy stem of field surgery ; the wounded bei ing left, to be col- 
lected after battle ; ; so that 24 or $6 hours frequently elapsed, be- 
fore any surgical attention could be given to them. These ob- 
servations soon suggested to the author his system of what he 
denominates ambulances-t ~olantes, which he afterwards succeed- 
ed in completing during the campaign of Italy. These ambu- 
lances, in their most per rfect form, consist of a mounted corps 
of surgeons and inferior assistants, regularly taught and prac- 
tised in the manoeuvres necessary to enable them to dress the 
wounded on the field of battle, and to remove them with expe- 
dition to other ambulances, or temporary hospitals, which were 
always prepared in the vicinity, on the approach of an action,— 
be transferred trom thence, at leisure, to more permanent 
establishments. For the conveyance of the wounded, light car- 
riages, of a peculiar construction, were provided, which ren- 
dered the transport so easy and expeditious, that the ambulan- 
ees-volantes ¢ ould follow the most rapid movements of the ad- 
vanced guard. The plan was first reduced to practice by the 
author, in consequence ef the French being compelled to aban- 
don their wounded at Limbourg; and he was enabled to make 
trial of his new invention, in a battle which took place soon 
after. ‘This, too, was the first action at which he was ever pre- 
gent; and he fairly teils us, that his nervous system was a good 
deal disturbed: But the satisfaction which he derived from the 
success of his new contrivance, soon dissipated his uneasy feel- 
ings; and from that moment, he assures us, he has always been 
calm in battle. About this time, also, he became convinced of 
the advantages of amputating wounded limbs immediately upon 
the field, in preference to waiting, where that operation was 
thought necessary, till a later period :—a capital improvement 
in milit: iry surgery, which the more recent experience of the 
best E nglish surgeons has fully confirmed. 

We are not aware that any arrangements similar to those of 
the ambulances we have just descr ibed, have yet been adopted 
in the British army: A defect, which is the more remarkable, 
as the talents and acti vity of the officers who compose the me- 
dical department of the service, are universally acknowledged. 
In such hands, it is to be hoped that measures will be taken to 
supply this deficiency in future campaigns; for we have under- 
stood, that considerable inconvenience and injury have arisen, 
upon some memorable occasions, from the want of prompt as: 
eistance to our wounded. 
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In 1794, the author returned to Paris, and was soon after in- 
troduced to Buonaparte, at that time General of the artillery, 
in an expedition intended for Corsica, which however did not 
sail. But, in 1797, he was ordered to join the army of Italy at 
Milan: and, in the course of the campaign, was directed by 
Buonaparte himself to organize a comp ete corps of ambulances- 
volantes: the very sight of which, at the advanced posts, he in- 
forms us, gave confidence to the soldiers; who now felt assured, 
that in case of injury, relief was always ai hand.* The treaty 
of Campo Formio was soon afterw ards concluded; and the next 
enterprise that M. Larrey was engaged in, was the memorable 
expedition to Egypt; to which he has devoted a large and in- 
teresting portion of his book. ‘The surgical department consisted 
of a numerous corps of excellent officers, all the young men of 
the schools being eager to join this romantic expedition: But the 

vessel that contained their stock of instruments and apparatus, 
which was very complete, was taken by the English. We need 
not dwell upon the more prominent events of that extraordinary 
campaign ; but several circumstances, mentioned by the author, 
exhibit, in a strong light, the conduct and sufferings of the in- 
vaders.—The expedition landed in Egypt in July 1798; and 
the wounded of the first actions recovered, in that admirable 
climate, with a rapidity which astonished M. Larrey.—During 
the first passage of the Deserts, numbers of the best soldiers 
perished, ‘ as it were by extinction, ’ under the effects of heat 
and thirst: but this form of death appeared to the author to be 
unusually calm; and he was assured by one of the dying men, 
that he found himself, ¢ Dans un bien-étre inexprimable !’—At 
the battle of § Salahieh, the soldiers feit, for the first time, the 
power of the Mesebuke sabres, with which, in several instances, 
whole limbs were struck off at a blow. On the march to Suez, 
in December, the route was traced accross the Desert by the 
bones of men and animals, of all sorts, the relics of former tra- 
vellers. The nights were so cold as to prevent their sleeping, 
and these bones were their only fuel; for they saw but a suigle 
tree, in crossing that vast plain. It was found, on their return, 
that the plague had broken out at Damietta ; and the author 
BY es a full account of that distemper, and of the measures which 

ie took to check its progress. He is decidedly of opinion, that 


* During the siege of Metz, under the celebrated Duke of Guise, 
Ambrose Paré, ‘ the father of French Surgery,’ having been en- 
treated to assist the garrison, was presented to the soldiers on the 
breach, who received him with acclamations, and afterwards showed 
much greater spirit in their defence of the place. 
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it is contagious; and we are glad to have this additional testi- 
moiiy, from a practical man of so much experience, in opposi- 
tion to some more recent doctrines upon this subject, which ap- 
pear to us to be equally unfounded, and full of danger. * 

M. Larrey wisely declines to detail the storming of Jaffa; but 
he gives a full account of the memorable siege of Acre, where 
the sufferings of the French were not to be described. The 
wounded lay on rushes, in a marshy plain, without covering, 
and under scarcity of every kind; and he himself, he tells us, 
never for an instant enjoyed calm and complete repose.—Buona- 
parte lett the place for a few days, to assist Kleber in repelling 
Ibrahim Bey; and the author, with disgusting profaneness, says 
that he was expected at Nazareth, * comie un nouveau Messie ! !’ 
— But, on returning to Acre, after thirteen assaults, not one of 
which succeeded, he was compelled to raise the siege. 

The retreat across the Deserts was dreadful. The wounded 
were infested with the plague: the army was assailed by the 
Kampsin, or scorching wind of the Desert, which destroyed 
numbers of the convalescents :—And they found also a new ene- 
my, that for some time escaped detection—the pools of mudd 
water being full of leeches, which, when the soldiers lay down 
and drank greedily, passed into the mouth without being per- 
eeived, and fixed themselves in the upper part of the throat, 
from whence it was not easy to dislodge them. The natural 
thickness of these creatures, was that of a horse-hair; but, 
when distended with blood, they swelled to the bulk of an or- 
dinary leech, causing great inconvenience, and, i some instances, 

even death.—Kleber, who took the command, on Buonaparte’s 
return to France, was assassinated by one of the natives, in 
1801; and the cruelty with which the wretched murderer was 
put to death, was very disgraceful to the French; but the au- 
thor describes the transaction with surprising physiological com- 
posure.—* I] fut condamné par un tribunal special, a périr du 
supplice appliqué dans ce pays a ces sortes des crimes. Le courage 
et le sangfroid avec lequel i se laisse bruler la main droite, et empaler, 
étonnent l’homme sensible, et prouvent combien Ja ferme volonté 
de l'individu influe sur les sensations physiques. ’"—His hand, in fact, 











* This question is at present before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, with a view to some proposed change of the quarantine 
laws. ‘These laws, very possibly, may be amended; and the regula- 
tions which they impose, perhaps, rendered less inconvenient :—But 
we are convinced, that the principle of quarantine ought not to be 
abandoned.—We may perhaps take another opportunity to call the 
atiention of eur readers to this important topic. 
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was burned to the very bones; and he lived, upon the stake, 
for bout four hours, in the most cruel torment, without utter- 

ing a single complaint.—-It is impossible that such an atrocious 
sceiie COL uld baive occurred, in any country, under the eyes of 
an Liglish army. 

But the time, at last, was come, when the French were to 
abs:.don all their Egyptian conquests: and M. Larrey expres- 
ses, sn warm terns, his grief at this reverse. He says, very 
cand diy, that he cannot tell exactly why the French lost the 
baitie with the English cn the 21st March, just as they were a- 
bout to gain the v ‘ctor y !—but he remarks, that it seemed to be 
decreed that nothing was to succeed with them in thet cam- 
paign. It was afterward, however, ‘ in sailing by the coast of Africa, 
the situation of which is so well adapted for colonies, that I ree 
gre ted, still more bitterly, the loss of Egypt, and offered up my 
— for our speedy return to that rich and marvellous country. 

How much, said I to myself, it is to be wished, that all our co- 
lesles were united in Syria, Egypt, and the coast of Africa!” The 
possession of these countries w suld no doubt be productive of the 
greatest benefit to France ; which is, besides, the only state in Eu- 
rope that can, from its situation, fully enjoy them. Lest p- 299. 

ite author arrived in France at the close of 1801; and re- 

ceived, both from the army of Egypt, and the Governinent, 
the most honourable testimonies of gratitude for his services; 

which he certainly appears to have deserved. In 1802, he } ube 
lished his account of the Egyptian campaign, and begen to lee- 
ture at Paris upon military surgery.— But a new order tafe 
fairs, he says, was now in prepar ation, & qui devait mettre les 
institutions de la France, en harmonie avec celles du reste de |’ Eu- 
rope, et fixer invariablement les destinées de ce grand etat.’ The First 
Consul, in short, was soon raised to the throne; and wher. the 
new Kiuperor, after his coronation by the Pope, repaired to his 
army in December 1804,—*‘ to avenge the nation upon the 
English, for their violation of the treaty of Amiens,’ M. Larrey 
once more joined the army at Bologne. ‘he troops, he says, 
were actually embarked, burning with impatience ; and the Eng- 
lish, frappés de terreur,’ were trembling at the prospect of 
invasion. But in the mean time, unfortunately, the combined 
fleet was pursued by Nelson, to be at last destro yed at Trafal- 
ger, and a new coalition was formed on the Continent.-—* In a 
mouent every thing was changed ;’—- the troops were disembark- 
ea; piuercueeth rance with. the utmost rapidity, te campaigns 
of Ulm and Austerlitz were begun, before the enemy was aware 
of ther approach.—The auth or gives 2 very animated account of 
the capture of Ulm, and of the wonderful events which followed : 
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—transactions so strangely contrasted with those which have proe 
duced the present state of huro} e@, that some cirort would be 
Feguired to believe n't che rreahty, if we did net recollect the 
seritiments, approzching .to despair, with which the account 
of them was received in England, by every friend of Liberty, 
and of the best hopes of mankind: -The Freneh troops were 
constantly on forced marchies, without regular provisions, from 
their departure tiil they entered Vienna, and all their baggag 
was left behind: yet t their he: ” was good, and seemed 
to have impreved uvon the imareh.—* In short,’ says M. | 
rey, ‘ if the soldier be in good raidiie, and not exposed to long con- 
tinued abstinence, nor allowed te repose too long after fatigue, he is 
in no danger of sickness. It is even an advantage, that on arriving 
at his quarters he is compelled to forage, and provide for himseit’: 
And, unless the quarters and provisions be excellent, the labours of 
preparing for the bivouac is realiy of service to him. 

On the night betore the battle of Austeriitz, the French army 
was posted on a circle of smal! hills, so as to t rm a sort of am- 
phithe:tre; and as Napoleon rode through the lines, the sol- 
diers, who were more than 80,000, all at once lighted torches 
of straw, and celebrated with loud shouts the anniversary of his 
coronation. It was impossible that troops, thus excited, ‘and als 
ready victorious, should not be again suceesstul. The result is 
too well known; and the author says, that he never saw a field 
of battle which presented a more dreadful picture of destruc- 
tion.— The wounded, of both armies, were assembled at Brunn, 
where typhus fever ef the worst description soon broke out, and 
speedily reaching ihe prisoners and inhabitants, was conveyed 
with the former into France. This scourge, we learn from 
M. Larrey, attended also the retreat from Russia; scarcely a 
French town eseaping, that was visited by the troops of that 
campaign: The same thing happened in Saxony. especially at 
Dresden, in 1813; and again, after the retreat from Leipsic, 
the French and German towns within the range of the armies, 
were universally infected with fever. ‘There is in short no in- 
ference from the narratives of these volumes more decisive, than 
that which points out the councxion between Pestilence and 
Wer. 

The next yet (1806) produced the campaign of Prussia. 
After the battle of Jena, * the Saxons were wise enough to dle- 
tach themselves from the coalition, and make a separate peace:’ 
2 proof of wisdom, for which they have certainly been sufficiently 
requited, both by enemics and triends.— The Prussian dominions 
were secon overruns the P lus crowded with deputations from 
all querters, entreating the protection of the Emperor ; and on 
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the 2d of December, again the anniversary of his coronation, 
Buonaparte ann ounced to his army, that the Russians were be- 
fore them on the Vistula: * these same Russians, whom last 
year they had overcome at Austerlitz.’ ‘The marches which 
ensued, to Pultusk, and Eylau, where the troops bivouacked 
under a temperature of $2 degrees below the freezing point, 
were a foretaste of what they were afierwards to suffer dur- 
ing a Russian winter:—* I had, ’ says M. Larrey, ‘ early in 
the morning of the battle (at Eylau), established an ambulance in 
some barns, to the left of the road at the entrance of the town; but, 
unfortunately, they were open on every side, the straw roots hav- 
ing been taken for the horses, so that we were obliged to place our 
wounded on what was left of this straw, half covered with snow. 
The cold was so severe, that the instruments frequently dropped 
from the hands of my assistants. during our operations ; and it was 
night before we could take any refreshment. When ali was quiet, 
and the wounded had been attended to, a sudden movement of 
the enemy bore down immediately upon the ambulances ; such of 
the wounded men as had the power of motion immediately teck to 
flight.—M. Larrey hastened to finish the amputation of a leg which 
he had begun ; and the surgeons, with their attendants, as a last re- 
source, were preparing for defence, when a charge of the French 
cavalry, in the midst of a whirlwind of snow, relieved them.’ if. 
38-40. 

The extreme exhaustion of the country, and the severity of 
the weather, determined the author to send the wounded back to 
Inowracklaw, a distance of 55 French leagues, through miser- 
able roads, and under every sort of privation; yet they arrived 
in good condition ; and it is even probable, he thinks, that m2: 
ny of them were benefited by this removal. *—An anunated 


* The popular opinion, as to the benefit of exposure to cold and 
abstinence, after severe wounds, appears to be correct.—Several in- 
stances in confirmation of it, are said to have occurred at Waterloo ; 
and, in Clarendon’s account of the battle of Edghill, which took 
place on the 28d October, the case is mentioned of Sir Gervas Scroop, 
who recovered, after he ‘ had falien with 16 wounds in his body and 

head, and had lain stripped among the dead, from that time, which 

was about three in the afternoon on Sunday, all that cold night, 

all Munday, and Munday night, and till Tuesday evening, for it 
was so late before his son found him.— ..... . The next. marning 
after. being Wednesday, there was another gentleman, named Bel- 
lingham, found among the dead, and brought off (living) by his 
friends, with twenty wounds !-—7/e Surgeons were of opinion, 
that both these gentlemen owed their lives to the inhume anity of those 
whe stripped them, and to the coldness of the nights,—which stopped 


5 
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sketch is given afterwards of the defeat of the Russians at Fried. 
land, and of the scenes upon the Niemen, during the nemorzble 
negociation at Tilsit; from whence M. Larrey soon returned to 
Berlin, and Paris; and Buonaparte rep: aired to Milan, to be 
crowned King of Italy. 

We pass over the account of the expedition into Spain, in 
which the author accompanied Buonaparte and his guards: and 
we have already given a full description of the memorable bat- 
tles during the Austrian Campaign of 1809.* After that of 
Essling, in which it is clear, even from the author’s narrative, 
that the French were beaten, the wounded were crowded into 
the Island of Lobau; where they lay, for three days, without 
shelter, on the bare ground. The days were sultry, but the 

nights very cold; the high winds covered them with clouds of 
dust, and the destruction of the bridges having cut off their 
supplies, M. Larrey was obliged to make soup for them of horse 
flesh, which he seasoned with gunpowder for want of salt. The 
mess, he assures us, was not the worse for this, the blackness 
of the gunpowder being removed in the cooking; and those 
who had a little biscuit, contrived to make a very palatable sort 
of compound. 

In 1811, M. Larrey published his first three volumes, which 
conclude with the peace of 1809.— The scene was now to change; 
and having witnessed the progress of Buonaparie’s elevation, 
he wus destined also to take a part in the still more extraordi- 
nary occurrences that produced his fall.—His pecutiar situation 
and pursuits, have enabled him to fill up the picture, of the 
Russian Campaign especialiy, with some very striking details. 
In the spring of 1812, the French army was already advanced 
in Prussia, yet none of them were acqu: iainted with their desti- 
Nation ; some even supposing that they were to embark for Eng- 
land from the shores of the Buitic :—yet it is asserted that the 
map of Russia, made use of by Buonaparte and his Marshals 
during the campaign, had been in preparation two years before. + 
The author, who was appointed Surgeon in chief to this vast 
army, completed the Medical and Surgical Department at Ber- 
lin; ai during his stay in that city, delivered lectures to his 
officers, and caused them to practise constantly the principal 


* their blood, better than all their skill and medicaments could have 

* done; and that had they been brought off within any reasonable dis- 
* tance of time after their wounds, they had undoubtedly perished.’— 
Clarendon’s Hist. of the Rebellion, &c. folio, 1704, p. 43. 

* Edin. Rev. 1811, Vol. 18. p. 392, &c. 

t+ Odelebem, Campagne en Saxe, I. p. 129 
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operations of Surgery; the ambulances, also, being exercised 
daily in the duties of the field. At Wilna, arrangements were 
made for the reception of 6000 wounded; and a graud review 
was intended to ~— taken place, on the 10th July, but was 
prevented by a storm, of such unusual violence, as to throw 
the troops into confusion, and compel even Buonaparte to quit 
the field: an occurrence afterwards regarded as a sort of omen, 
of the fate that was preparing for hiim.—Ajter the first battle at 
Witepsk, the French, although victorious, were in want of 
necessaries, and were soon compelled to fall back.—* I had 
the greatest difficulty,’ the author says, ‘ in dressing the wound. 
ed on the field, and was obliged to use the linen of the soldiers, 
and even our own shirts, for bandages.’ So early did they begin to 
suffer under the precipitation of their leader; one of whose 
great errors, in this ill-fated campaign, was the neglect of all 
provisions for the physical support of his troops. ‘The condi- 
tion of the Russian prisoners, under such circumstances, was 
dreadful ; and a horrible account is given, of $50 of their wound- 
ed, who were not discovered till the fourth day after the battle. 
The author states the French loss at Smolensko, at more than 
7200 hors du combat :—* And here, having been for several days in 
want of linen, we were obliged to dress the wounded with the Re- 
cords, which we found in the Archives where we had established our 
hospital—The parchments served instead of splints; tow, and the 
down of the birch tree, for lint; and even the beds of the wounded 
men were made of the papers.’ p. 3 

Under the impression that the army would advance no fur- 
ther into Russia at that season, the greater part of the ambu- 
lances, and all the surgeons of the reserve, were left at Smolen- 
sko; where the wounded were already collected, to the number 
of 10,000: But on rejoining the army, after an action at Vo- 
lontina, M. Larrey was dismayed to find, that Bonaparte had 
determined to go on :—with the expectation, he supposes, that 
one decisive battle might finish the campaign. He was obliged 
to leave at this place, the last division of the ambulances, and 
hastened after the army; which soon entered, for the first time, 
and with most gloomy anticipations, upon the vast plains that 
constitute the greater part of Russia Proper. And here, the 
author was himself attacked, with symptoims resembling those 
of sea-sickness; the horizon appearing to him to be incessantly 
in motion, like the waves of a troubled sea:—An effect, which 
he ascribes, in part, to the constant movement of the crowds 
that surrounded him on these extensive plains. But the ex- 
treme anxiety and bodily fatizue to which he was constantly 
exposed, must no doubt have had a share in its production. 
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From henceforward, the whole army suffered under privations 
of every description: Viarma, which had been a great magazine 
of stores, they found deserted and on fire; it was impossible 
to extinguish the flames, and the army passed through with dif 
ficulty. 

When it was ascertained that the Russians had taken the 
position of Mojask (Borodino), the author was directed to 
prepare for a great battle: an order which he received with 
consternation ; for all his surgeons, and the carriages of the am- 
bulances, were still behind, and he had great difficulty in mus- 
tering, from the regiments, a small corps of forty-five sur- 
geons and assistants.—After a march of six-and-thirty hours, 
in want of every thing, they arrived at the Russian position: 
and there, even water could be obtained only at a rivulet 
under the fire of the enemy. We have already* given La 
Beaume’s account of the battle on the 7th September; a 
struggle, such as was to be expected from two armies, one of 
which fought absolutely for existence, and the other made the 
last stand in defence of their metropolis. It would be impos- 
sible, M. Larrey says, to describe the field,—where between five 
and six hundred thousand men had fought, for more than fifteen 
hours, within the space of a square league. The surgeons la- 
boured without ceasing among the wounded, in despite of the 


cold, and of northerly winds, so strong, that the torch, which 
was ane at night to enable the author to perform his oper- 


ations, was kept with difficulty from being extinguished. The 
wounds, too, of this battle were universally severe, being prin- 
cipally from the artillery: + and the author asserts (p. 57), 
that, during the first twenty-four hours, he himself amputated 
about two hundred limbs! Many of the sufferers had neither 
straw to lie upon, nor covering, shelter or provisions; and the 
surgeons were at last obliged, in several instances, to wash the 
bandages with their own hands.—The army advanced on the 
day after the battle; but M. Larrey remained for three days 
upon the field.—He found the town of Mojask deserted, and on 
fire; but full of wounded Russians, tormented with burning 
thirst: and he censures, with great severity and apparent jus- 
tice, the unskilfulness of the Russian surgeons.—A few miles 
further, notwithstanding the vicinity of one of the largest capi- 
tals of the globe, the country was a sandy and completely de- 
gert plain, the melancholy aspect of which produced despon- 
dency among the troops, which were new completely exhaust- 








* Edin. Rev. Vol. XXIV. p. 381-2. 
= The Russian musket bullets, also, arc larger than the French 
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ed: and at this place numbers, of the young guard especially, 

were victims to the excessive use of Chenceps, a sort of spirit 
impregnated with narcotic ingredients ; which had been very 
ont ructive to the army ever since their entrance into Russia. 

The streets of Moscow were deserted, and the city was soon 
found to be on fire in several distant quarters, where none of 
the French had yet appeared. The flames advanced on every 
side with dreadful r: apidity; and the Russians were continually 
active in assisting their progress. One of these incendiaries even 
made his way into the palace occupied by General Grouchy, 
and with a lighted torch attempted to set fire to the bed-cur- 
tains, when he was seized by the General’s son, (on whose au- 
thority the author mentions the fact), and given up to the pa- 
trole, to be put to death. * It would be ‘difficult, under any 
circumstances, to witness a more horrid spectacle, than that which 
was now before us. During the night, especially, of the 18th Sep 
tember, when the flames were at their height, the scene was most 
astonishing: the weather was fine and dry, and the wind, which 
was extremely violent, between north and cast.—During this night, 
the image of which will never be effaced from my recollection, 
the whole city was on fire; thick jets of flame, of various colours, 
shot up on every side to the very clouds, and -cast around a scorch- 
ing heat and brilliant illumination, These jets, prolonged by the 
violence of the winds, were accompanied with a horrid hissing, and 
with continual explosions of the various combustibles with which 
the houses and shops were filled——Fear and amazement occupied e- 
very heart.—The guards, the staff, and the chief of the army, left 
the Kremlin, and the city; and formed an encampment at Petroski, 
on the road to Petersburgh.’ (p. 74.) 

The miseries of such of the inhabitants as ventured to remain, 
‘ driven by the progress of the fire from house to house,’ were hor- 
rible. ‘ The soldier, tormented by hunger and thirst, braved every 
danger, to rescue, from the cellars and the burning shops, provisions, 
wines, and various articles of plunder, and dispersed themselves pell- 
mell among the inhabitants, seizing upon every thing they could res- 
cue from the flames.” Even when the fire had subsided, and some 
magazines of necessaries began to be discovered, they were 
hoarded, with ill-judged economy, from immediate use, to be 
at last deserted or destroyed. Large stores, of furs and winter 
clothing in particu*ir, were thus kept in reserve; instead of 
being instantly prepared for the approaching severe weather. 
The t troops, on the other hand, indulged in every kind of ex- 
cess; the discipline of the army was completely at an end; and 
‘ Moscow,’ the author says, * became, for our army, another 
Capua.’ 

VOL. XXXI. NO. 62. x 
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In the mean time, the Russians closed in on every side; and 
whe mn, at last, the retreat began, the French were loaded horses, 
carriages, and men, with plunder of every description :—* the 
‘army of Darius departing from Babylon did not exhibit a 
‘ more curious spectacle.’ The battle of Malo-Jaroslavitz, 
which drove them back to the line of their aie, comp!cted 
the despair of the troops, who well knew what awaited them, 
in a country which they had done’ so much to ravage. Even 
at Borocine, a great quantity of their baggage was left be- 
hind. ‘The dead bodies remaining’on the ficld of battle there, 
were found in a state of co neelation; and socn after, at Holos- 
koi, there was a heavy fall of s snow, which mereas¢ed the misery 
of the bivouacs. At De oroghoboi, the hospital took fire. M. 
Larrey himself escaped through the midst of the flames; and 
some of the wounded were burnt to death.—The troops expect- 
ed to find magazines at Smolensko, and to rest for some days ; 
for horse flesh had been their only food till their arrival there, 
(November 4th): But they were bitterly disappointed. The 
thermometer had fallen to 11° below zero (43° below the freez- 
ing point) of Fahrenheit; and the north-east wind was violent. 
This siden increase of the cold destroyed great numbers of 
the young men and of the horses. Those who were so pru- 
dent as to march on foot, and could obtain a little coffee and 
sugar, fared the best; but the cavalry and those in carriages 
were dreadful sufferers, from the freezing and mortification of 
their extremities. From hence to Krasnoi, the thermometer 
was at 15° below zero, (47° below freezing); and, in this space 
of four-and- twenty leagues, they did not find a single habitation. 
‘ It was in this short ‘march, t that we learned to prize the bodies of 
our nie Teidians :—A horse broken loose was instantly despatched, and cut 
to pieces almost alive. Wo to the animal that wandered some paces 
from his master! The division of this prey often gave rise to quar- 
rels, among persons of all ranks; and even the women surmounted. 
obstacles of every kind, to seize upon a@ share of it.’ pp. 91, 92 
In this wretched state, being almost surreunded, they were 
obliged to give battle, on the 17th November. ‘The rear-guard, 
and the old guards, were the only soldiers in a eondition to 
fight : yet the bravery exhibitel by the whole was admirable; 
the women who still remained with them assisting the wounded, 
even under the fire of the enemy. They left 1200 men upon 
the field; and this last attack completed ‘the dissolution of the 
army, the guards alone retaining afterwards their arms and dis- 
eipline. 
At the memorable passage of the Berezina, the author him 
self escaped with considerable difficulty: he had returned. to 
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the east bank of the river, to secure some cases of surgical in- 
struments; and must have perished, if he had not been recog- 
nised by the soldiers, who lifted him over their heads from one 
to another, and thus enabled him to regain the bridge a few 
hours before it broke down. It is remarkable, that the place 
where Bonaparte threw his bridges, was precisely that where 
Charles XII. was known to have crossed, in pursuit of the Rus- 
sians, for the very purpose of avoiding the village of Borisow ; 
yet this position was leit altogether unguarded | by General For- 
masofi, who seems to have confined his attention solely to the 
village. In the same manner, after the passage, the troops (for 
they had no longer any baggage) were enabled to ese: ape by a 
well-known cross road, feadir ng through defiles and forests, where 
the author says that a company of Coss: icks, with a single gun, 
might have stopped the whole army:-And thus they regained 
the great road at Smorgoni, two marches ahead of the enemy, 
who hed, till then, been in their front.—From this last village 
Bonaparte decamped, leaving the command to Murat. 

During the night of the 5th December, which they passed in 
bivouac, the thermometer fell rapidly to 9°, 11°, 13°, and 15° 
below zero, (41, 43, 45, and 47 below the freezing point.) 
* At our entry into Osmiana, my thermometer was at 24° below ze- 
ro; it fell during the night to 264°; and the bivouae was terrible !— 

I was myself so fortunate as to pass that fatal night in a warm cham- 
ber, and upon a little straw,—(M. Larrey, it will be recollected, was 
a Baron of the Empire, and at the head of the surgical staff),—after 
taking some food, with which one of my old companions in Egypt 
had the goodness to supply me. We marched the next morning be- 
fore day, the thermometer being then at 29° below zero, and could 
scarcely hold ourselves erect, or perform the most simple movements. 
He who lost his equilibrium and fell to the ground, was instantly 
struck with an icy and mortal stupefaction. We found upon the 
road, a great number of dead of the 12th division, which had come 
to meet us at Osmiana.* I left in this village, with one of my sur- 
gical officers, all the wounded who wished to stay ;—TJ could not bear 
to see them die upon the road, without having the power to assist them. 
With the exception of some select troops of the guard, who still pre- 
served their great coats or cloaks, their boots and gloves, the whole 
army was now in a state of frightful nakedness. Mixed in complete 
confusion, without arms, or any mark of distinction among the corps, 
they were nothing but a mass of wretched individuals, marching in a 


* Of this division, commanded by General Loison, which cons 
sisted of 12,000 men at their departure from Wilna, only 360 get 
back to France. They were principally very young men. 

X 2 
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crowd, and compelled by cold and weakness to press together, and lean 
upon each other for support.—But nothing could be more ludicrous, 
aud at the same time more deplorable, than their habiliments.—They 
were covered with fragments of pelisses, cloaks, or morsels of stuff 
of different colours; the fires of the bivouacs having gradually con- 
sumed their original garments.’ pp. 105, 106. 

At Miednicki, the thermometer at the author’s button-hole, 
was at 31° wed zero, (63° below freezing) 5 and the whole ar- 
my, without exception, was compelled to bivouac. * Wo be to 
him who gave way to his inclination to slumber: a few minutes were 
sufficient to freeze him entirely through, and he was left dead upon the 
place where he lrad fallen asleep.’ The re was now very little difference 
never the temperature of the days and nights ; and the cold 

as nearly of the same intensity dur ing all the rest of the march.— 

The sides of the road were strewed with the dead bodies of those 
a had perished during the night between the 8th and 9th;—and at 
last,’ says M. Larrey, ‘ we were in such a state of torpor and de- 
pression, that it was with difficulty we could recognise each other ;— 
we marched along in melancholy silence, our sight and muscular 
strength so much reduced, that we could hardly preserve our direc- 
tion, or maintain our equilibrium ;—and when any of us fell, his com- 
panions did not even turn aside to look at him. Though I was my- 
self one of the most robust in the army, it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that I arrived at Wilna. My strength and my courage were 
almost totally gone; L was just ready to fall,—no doubt, like so many 
other unfortunate beings who had perished before my eyes, never to 
have risen again.’ pp. 106—7. 

At Wilna, the soldiers devoured every thing they could 
seize upon; the misery and confusion if “possible increased ; 
and the mountain between that place and Kouno was near- 
ly as fatal to those who still survived, as the passage of the 
Berezina. After crossing the Niemen, bei ‘ing still pursued, some 
of the guard who preserved their arms attempted to rally, and 
fire upon the Cossacks; but the cold iron of the muskets de- 
prived them of the ase of their nnartys and they were ob- 
liged to retire.—About 3000 of the best soldiers of the guard, 
almost all natives of the south of France, were now the only 
survivors who preserved their horses, or retained any thing like 
a warlike appearance. The Dukes of Dantzic and Istria were 
at the head, Murat and Beauharnois in the centre of this body, 
—the last remnant of 400,000 men whro had passed through this 

very country scarcely six months before, in the highest state of 
discipline and military splendour. The first night which the 
author passed at Gumbinen, it may well be supposed, was de- 
lightful: he there, for the first time since his departure from 
Moscow, enjoyed a plentiful meal, and slept in a comfortable 
bed. From thence he repaired to Koningsberg to prepare the 
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hospitals for the retreating troops; and arrived there, emaciat- 
ed and worn out with fatigue, leading his last remaining horse 
by the bridle, on the night of the 21st December, at a tempera- 
ture of 174° below zero, or 49} below the freezing point; and he 
had scarcely given his directions for the reatment of 10,000 
sick and wounded, who were already collected in that place, 
when he was himself attacked with ‘T'yphus fever.—It was not 
till the French arrived at Leipsic in the following March, that 
the retreat could properly be considered as at an ‘end. 

Subjoined to this narrative, there are some interesting ob- 
servations on the effects of cold upon the human system.— 

The death of the unfortunate victims was generally preceded by 
ainaas a sort of idiotism, difficulty of speech, and weakness, or 
even total loss of-sight. In this state some of them continued to 
march on, for a short time, helped along by their friends or com 
rades; but their muscular powers became insensibly weaker ; they 
staggered like drunken men, and fell at last entirely deprived of life.’ 
The fate of those who could not keep up with the columns was 
still more rapid, and the dead bodies were found lying on the 
face. The want of food materially aggravated the effects of 
the cold; and, to appease their hunger, the soldiers frequently 
swallowed snow or freezing water, which were often fatal. On 
the other hand, the aut hor remarks, a small quantity of wine or 
coffee immediately calmed the sensation of hunger: and once, 
after three days of fasting, during which he had taken only 
a little coffee, a single glass of claret, which he drank with 
inexpressible delight, instantly put an end to the pangs he 
had been suffering for several hours. ‘The greatest injuries 
maintained by the survivors, arose from their hs aving appr ‘oach- 
ed the fires of the bivouacs, while their limbs were “yet in part 
congealed,—which caused, in numberless instances, the mortifi- 
cation and loss of their extremities. 

It was observed, universally, that individuals of what the au- 
thor calls the ¢ bilioso-sanguine’ temperament, with dark hair, 
and brown complexions, endured the cold much better than 
those of an opposite appearance; And hence the natives of the 
south of Europe fared better, during this lamentable retreat, 
than the Dutch * and Germans of the « army ;—a fact, which 
our notions respecting the influence of habit on the animal eco- 
nomy, certainly would not have led us to expect. _ oe the 
Russians, the author asserts, lost more from cold, 1 propor- 
tion, than the French: and he was assured, bya physici ian long 


* Out of 1787 Dutchmen in the grenadiers of the guard, not 


more than 41, including officers, returned, two years afterwards, te 
France. 
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settled at Moscow, that the French mhabitants could walk the 
streets with iunpunity, during the depth of winter, in clothing 
comparatively light; while the Russians, wrapped in their warm 
pelisses, € raid | hia raly resist the cold. —He alle: ves also, that the 
natives of the s sath retained their courage and mental energy, 
longer than the northern soldiers. And the oles, whio nm ight 
seem to turnish an objection to this doctrine, he thinks, on 
the contrary, support it; tor he considers that people, as hav- 
ing originated in Asia Minor, and consequently as agreeing 
in character and constitution with the natives of the south of 
Europe. Itoughi, however, to be remembered, that M. Larrey 
is hinwelf a Sc yuthern. 

There was in reality no definite termination to the campaign 
of 1812 ; for the Russians continued to — till Baona- 
parte took the field agai iin in the spring of 1813. We propose 
to make the events of that important year, the subject of a dis- 
tinct article in the present Number : But there is one aneed« ote, 
in M. Larrey’s account of the battle of Hanau, which we must in- 
sert in this place, —Among the wounded upon that occasion, was 
a young officer, named Rodsoman, who lost an arm by a cannon 
shot while advancing at the head of his column. In this con- 
dition, he was retiring, when a second bullet carried off one of 
his legs. His father, a captain of the ex-guard, who had heard 
of the first accident, hestened to his relief; and taking his son 
upon his shoulders, entreated the assistance of M. Larrey.— 
He was pale, cold, and exhausted :-—they stood apart, with only 
one assistant, close te the fire of the troops; and Larrey, not 
daring to ask the father to hold his own son during the two am- 
putations which were necessary, was locking round in vain for 
other help—-* Vous pouvez compter sur mci, me dii le capi- 
taine, puisqu’i! s’avit de sauver ia vie de mon fils.’—The fa- 
ther was pertectly firm ; and the young man did not utter a sin- 
gle moan.—* I compieted both my operations, and dressed the 
wounds with the vatient’s linen and my own. I dared not, however, 
hope for his recovery ; but I advised his father to remove him to the 
nearest village, and to surrender himself to the enemy, that he 
might attend him during his illness. My advice was fuilowed; and, 
to my great surprise, this young so!dier ‘paid me a visit on his return 
frou prison in Germany, in October 1814. ’—p. 450, &e. 

‘Lhe author naturally app ears unwilling to dweil upon the 
misfortunes of his master; and sketches very rapidly the prin- 
cipal events of the campaign of France in 1814; the close of 
which (for he does not mention Waterloo) afforded him, he 
says, at last, the prospec t of repuse, alter thirty years ol sere 
vice; during which he had taken a part in four-and-twenty dif- 
fercnt cainpaigns, 
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Arr. IV. Human Life: A Poem. By Samuei Rocers. 4to. 
p- 94. London, 1819. 
ys IESE are very sweet verses. They do not indeed stir the 
spirit like the strong lines of Byron, nor make our hearts 
dance within us, like the inspiring strains of Scott; But they 
come over us with a bewitching softness that, in certain ein 
is still more delightful—and_ soc othe the troubled spirits with a 
refreshing sense ‘of truth, purity and elegance. They are pen- 
sive, rather than passionate; and mare full of wisdom and ten- 
dlerness than of high flights of fancy, or overwhelming bursts 
of emotion—while they are moulded into grace, at Tes ist as 
much by the effect of the Moral beauties they disclose, as by 
the taste and judgment with which they are constructed. 
Thetheme is Human Lire !—not only ‘the sul bject of all 
verse, ’—but the great centre and source of all interest in the 
works of human beings—to which both verse and prose invari- 
ably bring us back, when they succeed in rivetting our attention, 
or rousing our.emotions,—and which turns every thing into poe- 
try to which its sensibilities can be ascribed, or by which its vi- 
cissitudes can be suggested. Yet it is not by any means to that 
which, in ordinary language, is termed the poetry or the ro- 
mance of human life, that the present work is directed. The 
life which it endeavours to set before us, is not life diversified 
with strange adventures, embodied in extraordinary characters, 
or agitated with turbulent passions—not the life of warlike pe- 
ladins, or desperate lovers, or sublime ruffians—or piping shep- 
herds or sentimental savages, or bloody bigots or preaching 
pedlars—or conquerors, poets, or any other species of mz admen— 
but the ordinary, practical and amiable lite af soci ial, intelli- 
gent and affectionate men—such, in short, as multitudes may 
be seen living every day in this countr y—for the picture is en- 
tirely English—and though not perhaps in the choice of every 
one, yet open to the judgment, and fumiliar to the sympathies, 
of all. It contains, of course, no story, and no “individual 
characters. It is properly and peculiarly contemplative—-and 
consists in a series of reflections on our mysterious nature and 
condition upon earth, and on the marvellous, though unnoticed 
changes which the ordinary course of our existence is continu- 
ally bringing about in our being. Its marking peculiarity in 
this respect is, that it is free from the least alloy of acrimony or 
harsh judgment t, and deals not at all indeed in any species of sa- 
tirical or sarcastic remark. The poet looks on man, and teaches 
us to look on him not merely with love, but with reverence ; 
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and, mingling a sort of considerate pity for the shortness of his 
busy, little carecr, and for the disappointments and weaknesses 
by which it is beset, with a genuine admiration of the great capa- 
cities he unfolds, and the high destiny to which he seems to be 
reserved, works out a very beautiful and engaging picture, both 
of the affections by which Life is endeared, the trials to which it 
is exposed, and the pure and peaceful enjoyments with which 
it may often be filled. 

This, after all, we believe, is the tone of true wisdom and 
true virtue,—and that to which all good natures draw nearer, 
as they approach the close of life, and come to act less, and to 
know and to meditate more, on the varying and crowded scene of 
human existence.— When the inordinate hopes of early youth, 
which provoke their own disappointment, have been sobered 
down by longer experience and more extended views—when the 
keen contentions, and eager rivalries, which employed our riper 
age, have expired or been abandoned—when we have seen, 
year after year, the objects of our fiercest hostility, and of our 
fondest affections, lie down together in the hallowed peace of the 
grave—when ordinary pleasures and amusements begin to be 
insipid, and the gay derision which seasoned them to appear 
flat and importunate—when we reflect how often we have mourn- 
ed and been comforted—what opposite opinions we have suc- 
cessively maintained and abandoned—to what inconsistent ha- 
bits we have gradually been formed—and how frequently the 
objects of our pride have proved the sources of our shame; we 
are naturally led to recur to the careless days of our childhood, 
and to retrace the whole of our career, and that of our contem- 
poraries, with feelings of far greater humility and indulgence 
than those by which it had been n accompanied :—to think all vain 
but affection and honour—the simplest and cheapest pleasures 
the trvest and most precious—and generosity of sentiment the 
only mental superiority which ought either to be wished for or 
admired. 

We are aware that we have said * something too much of 
this;’ and that our readers would probably have been much 
more edified, as well as delighted with Mr Rogers’ text, than 
with our pres achment upon it. But we were anxious to convey 
to them cur sense of the spirit in which this poem is written ;— 
and conc ‘eive, indeed, that what we have now said falls more 
strictly within the line of our critical duty, than our general 
remarks can alw: ays be said to do ;—because the true cha- 
racter and poetical effect of the work seems, in this instance, to 
depend much more on its moral expression, than on any of its 
merely literary qualities, 
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The author, perhaps, may not think it any compliment to be 
thus told, that his verses are likely to be greater favourites with 
the old than with the young; —and yet it is no small compli- 
ment, we think, to say, that they are likely to be more favour- 
ites with his readers every year they live:—and it is at all 
events true, whether it be a compliment or not, that as read- 
ers of all ages, if they are anyway worth pleasing, have little 
glim 1pses and occasional visitations of those truths which longer 
experience only renders more familiar, so no work ever sinks 
so deep into amiable minds, or recurs so often to their remem- 
brance, as those which embody simple, and solemn, and recon- 
ciling truths in emphatic : and clegant language—and anticipate 
as it were, and bring out with effect, those s s alutary lessons which 
it seems to be the great end of our life to inculcate-—The pic- 
tures of violent passion and terrible emotion—the breathing cha- 
racters, the splendid imagery and bewitching fancy of Shake- 
speare himself, are less frequently recalled, * than those great 
moral aphorisms in which he has so often 
Told us the fashion of our own estate, 
The secrets of our bosoms— 

and, in spite of all tha: may be said by grave persons of the 
frivolousness of poetry, and of its admirers, we are persuaded 
that the most memorable, and the most generally admired of all 
its productions, are those which are chiefly recommended by 
their practic: il wisdom, and their coincidence with those s: lutary 
intimations with which nature herself seems to furnish us trom 
the passing scenes of our existence. 

The literary character of the work is akin to its moral characs 
ter; and the diction is as soft, elegant, and simple, as the senti- 
ments are generous and true. ‘The whole piece indeed is through- 
out in admirable keeping; and its beauties, though of a delicate, 
rather than an obtrusive character, set off each other to an atten- 
tive observer, by the skill with which they are harmonized, 2nd 
the sweetness with which they slide into each other. The out- 
line, perhaps, is often rather timidly drawn, and there is an oc- 
casional want of force and brilliancy in the colouring, which we 
are rather inclined to ascribe to the refined and somewhat fasti- 
dious taste of the artist, than to any defect of skill or of power. 
We have none of the broad and blazing tints of Scott—nor the 
startling contrasts of Byron—nor the anxious and endiessly re- 
peated touch of Southey—but’ something which comes much 
nearer to the soft and tender manner of Campbell, with still 
more reserve and caution, perhaps, and more frequent sacrilic 

of strong and popular effect, to an abhorrence of glaring beau 
ties, and a disdain of yulgar resources, 
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i The work cpens with a sort of epitome of its subject—and 

if presents us with a brief abstract of man’s life as marked by 

+ the four great eras of—his birth—his coming of age—his mar- 

ie iage—and his death. This comprehensive picture, with its t 
four comp: artments, is comprised in less than thirty lines.—We t 


give the aap latter scenes only. 

* And soon again shall music swell the breeze ; 
Soon, issuing forth, shall glitter through the trees 
Vestures of Nuptial white ; and hymns be sung, 
And violets scattered round ; and old and young 
In every cottage-porch with garlands green, 
Stand stil! to gaze, and, gazing, bless the scene ; 
While, her dark eyes deci lining, by his side 
Moves in her virgin-veil the gentle Bride, 

‘ And once, alas, nor in a distant hour, 
Another voice shall come from yonder tower ; 
When in dim chambers long black weeds are seen, 
And weepings heard where “only j joy had been ; 
When by his children borne, and from his door 
Slowly departing to return no more, 
He rests in holy earth with them that went before. 

And such is Human Life ; so gliding on, 

It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone!’ p. 8—10. 

After some general and very striking reflections upon the per- 
petual but unperceived gradations by which this mysterious be- 
ing is carried through all the stages of its fleeting existence, the 
picture is resumed and expanded with more touching and dis- 
eriminating details. Infancy is thus finely delineated. 
ne | * The hour arriyes, the moment wished and feared ; 




































The child is born, by many a pang endeared. 
hi And now the mother's ear has caught his cry ; 
Oh grant the cherul to her asking eye! 
4 He comes—--she clasps him. ‘To her bosom pressed, 


He drinks the balm of life, and drops to rest. 
‘ Her by her smile how soon the Stranger knows ; 

a How soon by his the glad discovery shows! 

As to her lips she lifts the lovely boy, 

What answering looks of sympathy and joy ! 

y He walks, he speaks. In many a broken word 

i His wants, his wishes, and his griefs are heard. 

4 And ever, ever to her lap he flies, 

When rosy Sleep comes on with sweet surprise. 

Locked in her arms, his arms across her flung, 

t (That name most dear for ever on his tongue) 

As with soft accents round her neck he clings, 

And, cheek to cheek, her lulling song she sings, 

How blest to feel the beatings of his heart, 

Breathe his sweet breath, and kiss for kiss impart ; 


2) Seong 
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Watch o’er his slumbers like the brooding dove, 
And, if she can, exhaust a mother’s love!’ p. 19, 20. 
This is pursued in the same strain of tendernesss and beauty 


through all its most interesting bearings ;—and then we pass te 


the bolder kindling and loftier aspirations of Youth. 
‘ Then is the Age of Admiration—Then 

Gods walk the earth, or beings more than men! 

Ha! then comes thronging many a wild desire, 

And high imagining and thought of fire! 

Then from within a voice exclaims “* Aspire!” 
Phantoms, that upward point, before him pass, 

As in the Cave athwart the Wizard’s glass.’ &c. p. 24. 

We cut short this tablature, however, as well as the spirited 
sketches of impetuous courage and devoted love that belong to 
the same period, to come to the joys and duties of maturer life, 
which, we think, are described with still more touching and cha- 
racteristic beauties. ‘The Youth passes into this more tranquil 
and responsible state, of course, by Marriage; and we have 
great satisfaction in recurring, with our uxorious poet, to his re- 
presentation of that engaging ceremony, upon which his thoughts 
seem to dwell with so much fondness and complacency. 

‘ Then are they blest indeed ; and swift the hours 
Till her young Sisters wreathe her hair in flowers, 
Kindling her beauty—while, unseen, the least 
Twitches her robe, then runs behind the rest, 
Known by her laugh that will not be suppressed. 
Then before All they stand—the holy vow 
And ring of gold, no fond illusions new, 
Bind her as his. Across the threshold led, 
And every tear kissed oti as soon as shed, 
His house she enters, there to be a light 
Shining within, when all without is mght ; 
A guardian-angel o'er his life presiding, 
Doubling his picasures, and his cares dividing ! 
How ott her cyes read his: her gentle mind 
To all his wishes, all lus thoughts inclined ; 
Stil! subject—ever on the watch to borrow 
Mirth of his mirth, and sorrow of his sorrow.’ p. 32, 33. 
Beautitul as this is, we think it much inferior to what follows, 


when Parental ailection comes to complete the picture of Connu- 


bial b iss. . 
‘ And laughing eyes and laughing voices fill 
Their halls with gladness. She, when all are still, 
Comes and undraws the curtain as they lie, 
In sleep how beautifui! He, when the sky 
Gleams, and the wood sends up its harmony, 
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When, gathering round his bed, they climb to share 
His kisses, and with gentle violence there 

Break in upon a dream not half so fair, 

Up to the hill-top leads their little feet ; 

Or by the forest-lodge, perchance to meet 

The stag-herd on its march, perchance to hear 
The otter rustling in the sedgy mere ; 

Or to the echo near the Abbot’s tree, 

That gave him back his words of pleasantry— 
When the House stood, no merrier man than he ! 
And, as they wander with a keen delight, 

If but a leveret catch their quicker sight 

Down a green alley, or a squirrel then 

Climb the gnarled oak, and look and climb again, 
If but a moth flit by, an acorn fall, 

He turns their thoughts to Him who made them all.’ 

p- 34-36 
‘ But Man is born to suffer, On the door 
Sickness has set her mark ; and now no more 
Laughter within we hear, or wood-notes wild 

As of a mother singing to her child, 

All now in anguish trom that room retire, 

Where a young cheek glows with consuming fire, 
And Innocence breathes contagion—all but one, 
But she who gave it birth—from her alone 

The medicine-cup is taken. Through the night, 
And through the day, that with its dreary light 
Comes unregarded, she sits silent by, 

Watching the changes with her anxious eye : 
While they without, listening below, above, 
(Who but in sorrow know how much they love ?) 
From every little noise catch hope and fear, 
Exchanging still, still as they turn to hear, 
Whispers and sighs, and smiles all tenderness 
That would in vain the starting tear repress.’ p. 38, 39, 


The scene, however, is not always purely domestic—though 
all its lasting enjoyments are of that origin, and look back to 
that consummation. 
man; and home and all its joys must be left for the patriot bat- 


His country requires the arm of a free 


The sanguinary and tumultuous part is slightly touched; 


but the return is exquisite ; nor do we know, anywhere, any verses 
more touching and full of heartfelt beauty, than some of those 
we are about to extract. 

* He goes, and Night comes as it never came! 


With shrieks of horror !—and a vault of flame ! 
And lo! when morning mocks the desolate, 
Red runs the river by ; and at the gate 
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Breathless a horse without his rider stands! 
But hush !..a shout from the victorious bands! 
And oh the smiles and tears, a sire restored ! 
One wears his helm, one buckles on his sword. 
One liangs the wall with laurel-leaves, and all 
Spring to prepare the soldier’s festival ; 
While She best-loved, till then forsaken never, 
Clings round his neck as she would cling for ever ! 

‘ Such golden deeds lead on to golden days, 
Days of domestic peace—by him who plays 
On the great stage how uneventful thought ; 
Yet with a thousand busy projects fraught, 
A thousand incidents that stir the mind 
To pleasure, such as leaves no sting behind! 
Such as the heart delights in—and records 
Within how silently—in more than words! 
A Holiday—the frugal banquet spread 
On the fresh herbage near the fountain-head 
With quips and cranks—what time the wood-lark there 
Scatters her loose notes on the sultry air, 
What time the king-fisher sits perched below, 
Where, silver-bright, the water-lilies blow :— 
A Wake—the booths whitening the village-green, 
Where Punch and Scaramouch aloft are seen ; 
Sign beyond sign in close array unfurled, 
Picturing at large the wonders of the world ; 
And far and wide, over the vicar’s pale, 
Black hoods and scarlet crossing hill and dale, 
All, all abroad, and music in the gale :— 
A Wedding-dance—a dance into the night 
On the barn-floor, when maiden-feet are light ; 
When the young bride receives the promised dower, 
And flowers are flung, ‘ herself a fairer flower: ”"— 
A morning-visit to the poor man’s shed, 
(Who would be rich while One was wanting bread ?) 
When all are emulous to bring relief, 
And tears are falling fast—but not for grief :— 
A Walk in Spring—Gr*tt*n, like those with thee, 
By the heath-side (who had not envied me ?) 
When the sweet limes, so full of bees in June, 
Led us to meet beneath their bouglis at noon ; 
And thou didst say which of the Great and Wise, 
Could they but hear and at thy bidding rise, 
Thou wouldst call up and question. 

* Graver things 

Come in their turn, Morning, and Evening, brings 
Its holy office ; and the sabbath-bell, 
That over wood and wild and mountain-dul 
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Wanders so far, chasing all thoughts unholy 
With sounds ‘“ most musical, most melancholy, ” 
Not on his ear is lost. Then he pursues 
The pathway leading through the aged yews, 
Nor unattended ; and, when all are there, 
Pours out his spirit in the House of Prayer, 
That House with many a funeral. garland hung 
Of virgin-white—memorials of the young, 
The last yet fresh when marriage- -chimes were rung.’ 
pp- 42-46. 
Other cares and frials and triumphs await him. He fights 
the good fight of freedom in the senate, as he had done before 
in the field, —and with greater peril. ‘The heavy hand of power 
weighs upon him, and he is arraigned of crimes against the 
State. 
‘ Like Hampden struggling in his Country's cause, 
The first, the foremost to obey the laws, 
The last to brook oppression. On he moves, 
Careless of blame while his own heart approves, 
Careless of ruin—(‘ For the general good 
’Tis not the first time I shall shed my biood. ”) 
On through that gate misnamed, * through which before 
Went Sidney, Russel, Raleigh, Cranmer, More, 
On into twilight within walls of stone, 
Then to the place of trial; and alone, 
Alone before his judges in atray 
Stands for his life: there, on that awful day, 
Counsel of friends—all human help denied— 
All but from her who sits the pen to guide, 
Like that sweet Saint who sate by Russel’s side }: 
Under the Judgment-seat.—But guilty men 
Triumph not always. To his hearth age, 
Again with honour to his hearth restore: 
Lo, in the accustomed chair and at the ionedh 
Thrice greeting those that most withdraw their claim, 


* Traitor’s Gate, in the Tower. 

+ We know of nothing at once so pathetic and so sublime, as the 
few simple sentences here alluded to in the account of Lord Russel’s 
trial. 

Lord Russel. May I have somebody write to help my memory ? 

Mr Attorney General. Yes, a Servant. 

Lord Chief Justice. Any of your Servants shall assist you in 

writing any thing you please for you. 

Lord Rusd. My Wife is here, my Lord, to do it. 

——When we recollect who Russel and his wife were, and what a 
destiny was then impending, this one trait makes the heart swell al- 
most to bursting. 
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(The humblest servant calling by his name) 

He reads thanksgiving in the eyes of all, 

All met as at a holy festival ! 

—On the day destined for his funeral ! 

Lo, there the Friend, who, entering where he lay, 
sreathed in his drowsy ear “ Away, away! 

Take thou my cloa k— Nay, start not, but obey— 

Take it and Icave me.” “And the blushing Maid, 
Who through the streets as through a desert strayed ; 
And, when her dear, dear Father passed along, 
Would not be held—but, bursting through the throng, 
Halberd and battle-axe—kissed him o’er and o’er ; 
Chen turned and went—then sought him as before, 

lieving she should see his face no more!’ p. 48—50 
lows is sacred to still higher remembrances. 
And now once more where most he loved to be, 

fo his own fields—breathing tranquillity— 

We hail him—not less happy, Fox, than thee! 

Thee at St Anne’s so soon of Care beguiled 

Playful, sincere, and artless as a child! 

Thee, who wouldst watch a bird’s nest on the spray, 
Through the green leayes exploring, day by day. 
How oft ~— grove to grove, from seat to seat, 

With thee conversing in 1 thy loved retreat, 

I saw the sun go down !—Ah, then ‘twas thine 

Ne’er to forget some volume half divine, 

Shakspeare’s or Dryden’s—thro’ the chequered shade 

Borne in thy hand behind thee as we strayed ; 

And where we sate (and many a halt we made) 

To read there with a fervour all thy own, 

And in thy grand and melancholy tone, 

Some splendid passage not to thee unknown, 

Fit theme for long discourse.—Thy -bell has tolled ! 

— But in thy place among us we » behold 

One that resembles thee.’ p- 52, 53. 


The scene of closing Age is not less beautiful and attractive 
—nor less true and exemplary. 


. 


Tis the sixth hour. 

The village-clock strikes from the distant tower. 
The ploughman leaves the field; the traveller hears, 
And to the inn spurs forward. Nature wears 

Her sweetest smile ; the day-star in the west 

Yet hovering, and the thistle’s down at rest. 


And such, his labour done, the calm He knows, 
Whose footsteps we have followed. Round him glows 
An atmosphere that brightens to the last ; 

The light, that shines, reflected from the Past, 
“ 
7 
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—And from the Future too! Active in Thought 
Among old books, old friends ; and not unsought 
By the wise stranger—in his morning-hours, 
When gentle airs stir the fresh-blowing flowers, 
He muses, turning up the idle weed ; 

Or prunes or grafts, or in the yellow mead 
Watches his bees at hiving-time ; and now, 

The ladder resting on the orchard-bough, 

Culls the delicious fruit that hangs in air, 

The purple plum, green fig, or golden pear, 

Mid sparkling eyes, and hands uplifted there. 
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At night, when all, assembling round the fire, 
Closer and closer draw till they retire, 
A tale is told of India or Japan, 
Of merchants from Golcond or Astracan, 
What time wild Nature revelled unrestrained, 
And Sinbad voyaged and the Caliphs reigned ;— 
Of some Norwegian, while the icy gale 
tings in the shrouds and beats the iron sail, 
Among the snowy Alps of Polar seas 
Immoveable—for ever there to frieze ! 
Or some great Caravan, from well to well 
Winding as darkness on the desert fell,’ &c. 
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‘ Age has now 
Stamped with its signet that ingenuous brow ; 
And, ‘mid his old hereditary trees, 
Trees he has climbed so oft, he sits and sees 
His children’s children playing round his knees : 
Then happiest, youngest, when the quoit is flung, 
When side by side the archers’ bows are strung ; 
His to prescribe the place, adjudge the prize, 
Envying no more the young their energies 
Than they an old man when his words are wise ; 
His a delight how pure ... without alloy ; 
Strong in their strength, rejoicing in their joy! 
Now in their turn assisting, they repay 
The anxious cares of many and many a day ; 
And now by those he loves relieved, restored, 
His very wants and weaknesses afford 
A feeling of enjoyment. In his walks, 
Leaning on them, how how oft he stops and talks, 
While they look up! Their questions, their replies, 
Fresh as the welling waters, round him rise, 
Gladdening his spirit.’ p. 53-61. 
We have dwelt too long, perhaps, on a work more calculated 
to make a lasting, than a strong impression on the minds of its 
+ 
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readers—and not, perhaps, very well calculated for being read at 
allin the pages of a Miscellaneous Journal. We have gratified 
ourselves, how ever, in again going over it, and hope we have not 
much wearied our readers, Iti is followed by a very striking copy 
of verses written at Paestum in 1816—and more characteristic of 
that singular and most striking scene, than any thing we have 
ever read, i in prose or verse, on : the subject. The ruins of Pes- 
tum, as they are Seine improperly called, consist-of three 
vast and massive Temples, of the most rich and magnificent ar- 
chitecture, which are not ruined at all, but as entire as on the 
day when they were built, while there is not a vestige left of the 
city to which ‘they belonged. ‘They stand in a desert and unin- 
habited plain, which stretches for many miles from the sea to 
the mountains—and, alter the subversion of the Roman great- 
ness, had fallen into such complete oblivion, that for neerly 
nine hundred years they had never been visited or heard of by 
any intelligent person, till they were accidentally discovered 
about the middle of last centur y.—The whole district in which 
they are situated, though once “the most fertile and flourishing 
part of the ‘Tyrrhene ‘shor e, has been almost completely de- 
populated by the Malaria, end” is, in every sense of the word, 
a vast and drear y desert. The following lines seem to us to tell 
all that need be told, and to express all that can be felt of a 
scene so strange and so mournful. 
‘ They stand between the mountains and the sea ; 

Awful memorials, but of whom we know not! 

The seaman, passing, gazes from the deck. 

The buffalo-driver, in his shaggy cloak, 

Points to the work of magic and moves on. 

Time was they stood along the crowded street, 

Temples of Gods! and on their ample steps 

What various habits, various tongues beset 

The brazen gates for prayer and sacrifice ! 

How many centuries did the sun go round 

From Mount Alburnus to the Tyrrhene sea, 

While, by some spell rendered invisible, 

Or, if approached, approached by him alone 

Who saw as though he saw not, they remained 

As in the darkness of a sepulchre, 

Waiting the appointed time! All, all within 

Proclaims that Nature had resumed her right, 

And taken to herself what man renounced ; 

No cornice, triglyph, or worn abacus, 

But with thick ivy hung or branching fern, 

Their iron-brown o’erspread with brightest verdure ! 

From my youth upward have I longed to tread 
This classic ground.—And am I here at last ? 
VOL. XXXI. NO. 62. Y 
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Wandering at will through the long porticoes, 
And catching, as through some majestic grove, 
Now the blue ocean, and now, chaos-like, 
Mountains and mountain-gulphs, and, half-way up, 
Towns like the living rock from which they grew ? 
A cloudy region, black and desolate, 
Where once a slave withstood a world in arms. 

The air is sweet with violets, running wild 
Mid broken sculptures and fallen capitals ; 
Sweet as when Tully, writing down his thoughts, 
Sailed slowly by; two thousand years ago, 
For Athens; when a ship, if north-east winds 
Blew from the Pestan gardens, slacked her course, 
The birds are hushed awhile ; and nothing stirs, 
Save the shrill-voiced cigala flitting round 
On the rough pediment to sit and sing ; 
Or the green lizard rustling through the grass, 
And up the fluted shaft with short quick motion, 
To vanish in the chinks that ‘Time has made. 

In such an hour as this, the sun’s broad disk 
Seen at his setting, and a flood of light 
Filling the courts of these old sanctuaries, 
(Gigantic shadows, broken and confused, 
Across the innumerable columns flung) 
In such an hour he came, who saw and told, 
Led by the mighty Genius of the Place! 
Walls of some capital city first appeared, 
Half razed, half sunk, or scattered as in scorn ; 
—And what within them ? what but in the midst 
These Three in more than their original grandeur, 
And, round about, no stone upon another ? 
As if the spoiler had fallen back in fear, 
And, turning, left them to the elements. ’ 

The volume ends with a little ballad, entitled * The Boy of 
Egremond ’—which is well enough for a Lakish ditty, but not 
quite worthy of the place it holds. 


Arr. V.—A Voyage of Discovery, made under the Orders of the 
Admiralty, in His Majesty's Ships Isabella and Alexander, 
Jor the Purpose of exploring Baffin's Bay, and inquiring into 
the Probability of a North-West Passaze. By Joun Ross, 
K.S. Captain Royal Navy. Murray, London, 1819. 


"Pur antient connexion of the Basin and the Pole, is well 

known to that part of the learned world which has de- 
voted itself to the study of our sign-posts, and the head ar- 
mour of Don Quixote ;—and we suppose it is to this venerable 
association that we are indebted for the happy phrase of the Po- 
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lar Basin, of which it has been our lot to hear so much for the 
last twelve months. 

For our own parts, we have no objection to a Polar Basin— 
provided only that it can be found. But we cannot be brought to 
consider it as an article of prime necessity—and do not yet 
see why we should be out of humour either with Nature or our 
Navigators, although it should turn out that there was no such 
thing.—It is curious indeed to see how fashions change—and 
how little more reasonable we are for all our learning. In the 
days of Captain Cook, all the world was for a Polar Continent— 
a Terra Australis ;—and yet we do not remember that any body 
abused that great navigator for failing to discover it, or report- 
ing that it did not exist.—Now, however, the rage is for a Polar 
Basin—and we think, there are evident symptoms of very un 
grateful dissatisfaction with Captain Ross and his associates, be+ 
cause they have exposed themselves to great toils and perils, 
with the same negative success.— But in truth it is absurd to hold 
that there can be any want of success in an actual survey of 
regions previously unexplored—or that it can make any differ- 
ence to the cause of geographical science, with what substances 
such regions may be bounded.—It would have been a discovery 
if Captain Cook had found an Austra) Continert, and ‘it would 
have been a discovery if Captain Ross had found a North-West 
Passage. — But if it was a discovery in the former to ascertain 
that there was no sych land, it must be equally so in the latter 
to have ascertained that there is no such passage.—The one 
found only ice, where his employers hoped he might find land, 
—and the other found only land, where they had set their hearts 
upon his finding water—But both have cqually extended our 
actual knowledge of the globe, and enabled us to determine 
with precision much that was formerly disputed. 

Captain Ross appears to have done his duty with great dili- 
gence, courage and ability; and to have tald his story very clear- 
ly and honestly. But we cannot say that he has made a very in- 
teresting or entertaining book of it—or that his voyages are 
likely to go through as many editions as those of Captain Cook ; 
on the contrary, we must fairly say, that we have found this 
work very heavy reading, and that it appears to us to be encum- 
bered with details which might very well haye been spared. It 
is our duty, however, to lay before our readers as clear and suc- 
cinct an account of it as we can. 

On the 18th of April 1818, the Isabella and Alexander, the 
former commanded by Captain Ross, and the latter by Lieutenant 
Parry, dropped down the river, and, until the 30th of the samé 
month, were occupied in reaching Shetland. » The activity of thé 
men of science .here burst forth with all the zeal to be expected 
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from new naturalists, burning to try the temper of their ham- 
mers upon Northern rocks, and to stain their maiden nippers 
in the blood of the first butterfly. The bones of a whale were 
brought triumphantly on board—as parts of the skeleton of a 
mammoth, 

On the third of May the signal was made for sailing; and 
here the voyage may be said to have commenced. The first 
nautical observation of importance, occurred on the 8th of this 
month, and it serves to nullify the pl: wce, if not the existence of 
Oloff Kramer’s bank. » This remark is shortly followed by a si- 
milar one, on the * Sunken land of .Buss ;’ in which, also, we 
infer that Captain Ross is an unbeliever. The first ice was 
seea on the 26th of May, nearly in the latitude of Cape Fare- 
well. Pennant attempts to describe from others, what he had 
never seen himself, the singular splendour of colouring, and the 
infinitude of strange and picturesque forms, which these masses 
assume. Captain Ross, who, as we understand, was long em- 
ployed in surveying the White Sea, must have often seen them: 
But he seems to us to have failed nearly as much as the other; 

and, indeed, we are persuaded, that the ideas of visible objects, 
to which there is nothing analogous in ordinary experience, can 
never be communicated by mere description. “Nor has Captain 
Ross’s drattsman made them very palpable to the sense. 

Ice was now met with every day, and the weather was found 
variable, while the ships held their course in a north-westerly di- 
rection, towards the entrance of Baffin’s Bay, very absurdly 
called Davis’s Strait. Here, on the first of June, a certain me- 
morial of the date and ships’ place was committed to the waves 
in a bottle; a practice resorted to on various other occasions 
throughout the voyage, for the purpose of ascertaining, in the 
event of their being afterwards found, the direction and the ve- 
locity of the current which sets through the north-west passage, 
and out of—the Polar Basin. 

The temperature at this time was about the freezing point; 
that of the surface of the water and the air differing by about 
two degrees. The observations of this nature are very profuse- 
ly scattered through the Journal; but having been very sensi- 
bly brought into one general view in a Table, we shall pay no 
further attention to them in this sketch of the voyage. On the 
4th of June, the first positive decision is made ‘respecting the 
non-existence of a current; although the bottle, pursuant te 
orders, is still very properly sent afloat, to sail down the stream 
of time. The first remarks which have met us on the deviation 
ef the magnetic needle, in consequence of the ship’s attraction, 
are here also made. This fact, as our nautical and philosophi- 
cal readers know, was originally pointed out by Captain I'lin- 
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ders,—and it appears to have occupied a considerable share 
of Captain Ross’s attention; but as it is treated in some de- 
tail in a separate memoir, it may also be passed over for the 
present. It is more material to observe, that we are here a- 

in assured, that there was no current ; * which appeared sur- 
prising, as the wind had blown for three successive days direct- 
ly down the strait.’ ‘The island of Disco was seen on the 9th 
of June; but no material observations appear to have been 
made between this period and the 14th, when the Expedi- 
tion reached Whale Island,—the usual nautical remarks oc- 
cupying this portion of the Journal. An important report 
from the Inspector of the Danish settlement is here quoted ; 
and it seems not a little at variance with the popular belief 
which preceded, and seems in a great measure to have given 
birth to, the Expedition. We are there informed, ‘ that the 
winter had been unusually severe; the sea being frozen near his 
station early in December, when it was generally frozen only 
about the middle of February. Love Bay, and Waygatt’s 
Strait, were still frozen: he had been resident in Greenland 
seven years, and had remarked that the severity of the cold in- 
creased.” How are we to reconcile this statement with the 
breaking up of the polar ice, with cycles of seasons, and the ap- 
proach of those halcyon days, when every potatoe-field in Eng- 
land shall become a vineyard, and even the John Barleycorn of 
our native poet give way to native claret and champagne ? Even 
the burning rays of the aurora borealis itself seem, in Inspector 
Flushe’s opinion, to have fallen blunted from the adamantine 
sea that hemmed in his friends, and compelled them to eat 
their dogs instead of seals ;—which, after all, was no very bad 
change of diet. 

It appears that the Esquimaux can here see the opposite 
land across the strait in a clear day; an observation atfter- 
wards confirmed by the experience of Captain Ross’s officers. 
As the distance cannot be much less than 200 miles, that land 
must be very high; although much must also be attributed to 
the effects of horizontal refraction. The height from which the 
natives see this land cannot exceed 1000 feet, as the hills are 
rarely accessible to a higher point, by reason of the ice and snow. 
A current was here observed running south, at the rate of a 
quarter of a mile an hour: But there is no reason to think that 
it comes from the Polar Basin. In many cases, these currents 
appear, from the Journal itself, to be merely the tide-currents, 
and alter their directions in a few hours, as that changes. In 
other cases, they are the result of the winds, which, acting on 
the loose ice, and impelling it forward, the water necessarily 
follows to fill up the wake, thus producing the superficial and 
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deceptive appearance of a real current. We are persuaded, 
(an< the results to be deduced from this Journal justify us in 
that opinion), that the currents, respecting which so much has 
been said, and which have given rise to so many fanciful specu- 
lations, are all of the sane nature, and that no permanent or 
steady current exists in Baffin’s Bay. 

The sea, on the 17th of June, appeared to occupy the whole 
visible horizon; and the vessels were made fast, by means of 
their ice-anchors, to an iceberg, being detained in company with 
45 ships employed on the whale fishery. ‘The first important 
geographical observation respecting the land is here made; and 
a correction of 5° in longitude, and of 30 miles in latitude, was 
made in the Admiralty charts. ‘This was to be exnected, in 
consequence of the inadequate means and the inadequate hands 
from which former positions had been deduced ; and, among o- 
ther important fruits of this expedition to Geography, it will be 
seen, by consulting the appended chart, that a material change 
has been made in the position of the land wherever that had for- 
merly been determined, either by dead reckoning, or by obser- 
vations on the longitude. 

After the usual difficulties in working through the ice, the 
Expedition reached Four Island Point, where a worthy disci- 
ple of Dr Spurzheim was found digging for skulls. Here the 
ships were put into a perilous situation by the motion of the ice; 
and the Alexander took the ground, but was relieved by the ex- 
ertions of the crew, and those of some whalers that chanced to 
be incompany. A detail is next given of an outrage committed 
on the Danish factory, by some sailors from a fishing vessel. 
We are happy to inform our readers, that the Admiralty very 
properly interfered after the return of this expedition, and that 
adequate remuneration has since been made tothe injured. To 
sweeten the remembrance of this injury, a ball was given to the 
natives, a Shetland Orpheus forming part of the Isabella’s esta- 
blishment, and the Esquimaux interpreter Sackheuse conduct- 
ing the ceremonial. 

* Sackheuse’s mirth and joy exceeded all bounds; and, with 4 
good-humoured officiousness, justified by the important distinction 
which his superior knowledge now gave him, he performed the office 
of master of the ceremonies. An Esquimaux master of ceremonies 
to a ball on the deck of one of His Majesty’s ships in the icy seas of 
Greenland, was an office somewhat new ; but Nash himself could not 
have performed his functions in a manner more appropriate. It did 
not belong even to Nash to combine in his own person, like Jack, the 
discordant qualifications of seaman, interpreter, draughtsman, and 
master of ceremonies toa hall, with those of an active fisher of seals, 
2ad a hunter of white bears. ’ 

This poor man, after the voyage was terminated, was sent te 
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this city, with the intention, as Captain Ross informs us in his 
Introduction, of being again appointed interpreter on the next 
expedition ; and hee ie unfortunately died. He appears to 
have combined an unusual degree of intelligence.and ingenuity, 
with much ardour for the acquisition of knowledge; a feature, 
if we judge from the reports of the Moravians, very prevalent 
among the Esquimaux of Labrador. He had narrowly escap- 
ed with his life, shortly after the ball, by the bursting of his over- 
loaded gun. 

The ice, which had so long formed a solid mass, and hi- 
therto impeded the attempts of the expedition to work its way 
towards the North, began to break up on the 2d of July; and 
the vessels accordingly moved forward slowly, labouring through 
narrow and intricate channels, among mountains and loose pie- 
ces of field ice. To the westward the ice continued solid; and 
it soon appeared, that the only chance of effecting a further 
passage North, consisted in keeping near the shore. 

This fact has been generally known to former navigators, as 
it is to the whalers within the limits of their experience in Baf- 
fin’s Bay. The cause, however, has not been investigated. On 
narrowly examining Captain Ross’s Journal, it will be found to 
be connected with the relative depth of water in the several parts 
of the Bay. Along the shore, the soundings are everywhere 
deep, ranging from 90 to 450 fathoms on the east side. But 
whenever, from the openness of the ice, it was possible, and for 
making way to the north necessary, to stand out into the Bay, 
the water was gradually found to shoal; averaging, wherever 
the observations were made, from 80 to 40 fathoms. It will 
certainly be singular if this extraordinary formation of the bot- 
tom should be found to prevail generally in this region. But if 
it should, it would at once enable us to account for the pecu- 
liar direction in which the ice breaks up, and its permanence in 
the middie of the Bay; where it is also maintained by the 
grounding of icebergs, in a direction transverse to the Bay, on 
certain shoals which are noticed in ‘a subsequent part of the 
Journal. On the 16th, the Isabella seems to have been once 
more placed in a perilous situation, by being jammed in be- 
tween two ice-floes, and lifted several feet out of the water. 

No occurrence more interesting than_the usual difficult pro- 
gress through the ice, appears to have taken place till the 24th, 
when the Expedition reached a point, ‘ beyond which, as far as 
Cape Dudley Digges, land had not been seen by former navi- 
gators;’ and here Captain Ross’s geographical discoveries may 
properly be said to commence. ‘The first important observation 
be made was, that the whales were as numerous and as tame as 
they were in the days of the Baffins and the Davises. We. trust 
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our whalers will profit by the discovery. The wretched econo- 
my prevalent in the victualling of their ships is such, that they 
are often known to return nearly destitute of provisions ; nor 
can they venture beyond the old beaten track, for fear of the 
consequences of an accidental detention. His voyage has prov- 
ed, that even.in a season of no peculiar mildness, and atter a 
winter unusually severe, the whole Bay may be circumnavigated 
within that time in which a whaler may safely return ; and that 
the unexplored parts abound in those fish which have been gra- 
dually, and for a long time, becoming scarce in the more fre- 
quented parts of this sea. Another remark may be made on the 
tameness of these whales, ‘They appear never to have been 
disturbed, showing no fear of the ships or of the boats; a proof 
that they ‘do not range far, though harpooned whales have been 
supposed to pass through the north-west passage from Spitzber- 
gen into, Baffin’s Bay. 

Here probably originated the thoughts of a passage towards 
the north and north-east round Greenland ; although no direct 
intimation of this is given in the Journal. Probably Captain 
Ross may have suppressed his opinion on this head; as, by his 
instructions, he is directed to explore this part of the coast, 
after he had examined the eastern shore of America; rather a 
singular mode of proceeding, as he was to return for that pur- 
pose through the very route he had passed, when even the 
whole season was barely sufficient to carry him to Cumberland 
Straits: But these are points in navigation beyond the limits of 
our acquaintance on this sabject, and we must leave the « adepts 
in this science to settle it among them. Our judgment respect- 
ing his‘opinion, is founded on the description of high moun- 
tains of land and ice to the east of Melville Bay, forming an 
impassable barrier. 

On the 7th of August the vessels experienced a severe gale of 
wind, and were in extreme danger. We shall give the descrip- 
tion in Captain Ross’s own words, 

* A floe on one side of the Isabella appeared to be fixed, while 
another, with a circular motion, was passing rapidly along. The 
pressure continuing to increase, it became a trial of strength between 
the ship and the ice; every support threatened to give way;, the 
beams in the hold began to bend ; and the iron tanks settled together. 
At this critical moment, when it seemed impossible for the ship to 
sustain the accumulating pressure much longer, she rose several feet ; 
while the ice, which was more than six fect thick, broke against her 
sides, curling back on itself. The great stress now fell upon her bow, 

and, after being again lifted up, she was carried with great violence 
owards the Alexander, which ship had hitherto been, in a great 
easure, defended by the Isabella. Every effort to avoid their get- 
g foul of each other failed; the ice-anchors and cables broke gne 
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after another, and the sterns of the two ships came so violently into 
contact, as to crush to pieces a boat that could not be removed in 
time. The collision was tremendous, the anchors and chain-plates 
being broken, and nothing less expected than the loss of the masts: 
but, at this eventful instant, by the interposition of Providence, the 
force of the ice seemed exhausted ; the two fields suddenly receded, 
and we passed the Alexander with comparatively little damage. The 
last things that hooked each other were the two bower anchors, 
which, being torn from the bows, remained suspended in a line be- 
tween the two ships, until that of the Alexander gave way. 

_ By this, as well as by the circumstance formerly mentioned, it 
appears, that the Isabella had been better adapted to the ice 
than was originally supposed ; and that to her unusual strength- 
ening she was indebted for the escape she had made. 

On the cessation of this gale, land was seen; and the first 
discovery was made of that colony of Esquimaux, respecting 
which the public has already heard nearly all that Captain Ross 
has to say; and to whom he has given, “with somewhat of na- 
tional affection, the name of Arctic Highlanders. By the inter- 
vention of the Esquimaux interpreter, a communication was 
soon established, which was maintained at intervals for six days; 
when the opening of the ice, and the positive nature of his in- 
struction on the main object of the expedition, compelled him 
to take leave of Prince Regent’s Bay. Captain Ross informs 
us these Esquimaux conceived the ships to be living and flying 
creatures ; a much more natural mistake where whales are tami- 
liar objects, than in many other situations where we understand it 
tohave occurred. During the conversation which was held with 
the interpreter Sackheuse, ‘ I had been employed’ (Captain 
Ross states) ‘ with a good telescope, in observing their motions ; and 
beheld the first man approach with every mark of fear and distrust, 
looking frequently behind to the other two, aud beckoning them to 
come on as if for support. They occasionally retreated, then ad- 
vanced again with cautious steps in the attitude of listening, gene- 
rally keeping one hand down by their knees, in readiness to pull out 
a knife which they had in their boots; in the other hand they held 
their whips with the lash coiled up ; their sledges remained at a little 
distance, the fourth man being apparently stationed to keep them in 
readiness for escape. Sometimes they drew back the covering they 
had on their heads, as if wishing to catch the most distant sounds ; 
at which time I could discern their features, displaying extreme ter- 
ror and amazement, while every limb appeared to tremble as they 
moved.” They were requested to cross a chasm which separated 
them from the interpreter, by a plank; but ‘ appeared still er 
alarmed, and requested that Sackheuse only should come over; he 
accordingly passed to the opposite side, on which they cabiientty be- 
sought him not to touch them, as, if he did, they should certainly 
die. After he had used many arguments to persuade them that he 
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was flesh and blood, the native who had shown most courage, ven- 
tured to touch his hand ; then pulling himself by the nose, set up a 
shout, in which he was joined by Sackheuse, and the other three, 
The presents were then distributed, consisting of two or three arti« 
cles of clothing, and a few strings of beads. After which, Sack- 
heuse exchanged his knife for one of theirs.’ 

Captain Ross and Lieutenant Parry then. went on the ice; 
and, ‘ by the time they reached it, the whole were assembied ; those 
who had originally been left at a distance with their sledges, having 
driven up to join their comrades. The party now, therefore, consist. 
ed of eight natives, with all their siedges, and about 50 dogs, two 
sailors, Sackheuse, Lieutenant Parry, aud myself; forming a groupe 
of no small singularity, not a little increased, also, by the peculiarity 
of the situation on a field of ice far from the land. The noise and 
clamour may be easily conceived, tle whole talking and shouting to- 
gether, and the dogs howling, while the natives were flogging them 
with their long whips to preserve order. °--‘ Our arrival produced 
considerable alarm, causing them to retreat a few steps towards their 
sledges ; on this, Sackheuse called to us to pull our noses, as he had 
discovered this to be the mode of friendly salutation with them. This 
ceremony was accordingly performed by each of us, the natives dur- 
ing their retreat making use of the same gesture, the nature of which 
we had not before understood. '—Presents were then made, and, 
seeing their faces in the glasses, their astonishment appeared extreme, 
and they looked round in silence, for a moment, at each other, and 
at us: Immediately afterwards they set up a general shout, succeeds 
ed by a loud laugh, expressive of extreme delight, as well as surprise, 
in which we joined, partly from inability to avoid it, and willing also 
to show that we were pleased with our new acquaintances.’ Confi- 
dence shortly after became established, and uncovering of heads 
was substituted for pulling of noses; the natives appearing to 
comprehend the nature of this ceremony, more quickly than the 
seamen <id the other, and probably not considering it a much 
more reasonable, although a more inconvenient testimony of re- 
spect. They were then invited to the ship, to which one of 
them thought proper to address a speech, ‘ pausing between 
every question, and pulling his nose with the utmost solenunity,’ 
All the wonder to be expected was here excited: but the quan- 
tity of the wood and iron appeared to be the chief objects of 
surprise. 

‘ Their knowledge of wood seemed to be limited to same heath of 
a dwarfish growth, ‘with stems no thicker than the finger, and accord- 
ingly they knew not what to think of the timber they saw on board, 
Not being aware of its weight, two or three of them, successively, 
seized on the spare top-mast, evidently with the view of carrying it 
off ; and as soon as they became familiar with the people around 
them, they showed that desire of possessing what they admired, which 
is 80 universal among savages, The only thing they looked on with 
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contempt was a little terrier dog,—judging, no doubt, that it was toe 
small for drawing a sledge; but they shrunk back, as if in terror, 
from a pig, whose prticked ears, and ferocious aspect, being of the 
Shetland breed, presented a somewhat formidable appearance. This 
animal happening to grunt, one of them was so terrified, that he be- 
came from that moment uneasy, and appeared impatient to get out 
of the ship. In carrying his purpose into effect, however, he did not 
lose his propensity to thieving, as he seized and endeavoured to carry 
off the smith’s anvil; finding that he could not remove it, he Jaid 
hold of the large hammer, threw it on the ice, and, following it him- 
self, deliberately set it on his sledge, and made off.’ 

The intercourse with the natives was interrupted for two days 
by a gale of wind, but renewed on the 13th of August, and 
continued to the 16th, whe, the ice having opened, Captain 
Ross ‘ felt it his duty, to quit this position, and to pursue with- 
out loss of time the main object of the expedition.’ ‘The tract 
liere called the Arctic Highlands, occupies a space of 120 miles 
on the shore, and of about 20 in breadth, being cut off from 
the surrounding land, by impassable mountains. As the offi- 
cers, at the time they originally landed, did not proceed far be- 
yond the beach, nothing definite is given respecting the nature 
of the country or its produce, except the little that could be 
collected from the reports of the natives. ‘The most important 
article of this is the native iron, from which, by means of sharp 
stones, they procure fragments, which being flattened, are in- 
serted in a handle of sea unicorns’ horns, thus forming very to- 
lerable knives. It is ascertained to contain nickel, and there- 
fore conjectured to be of meteoric origin. Game, consisting 
probably of some species of tetrao and hares, were said to be 
abundant, as well as black foxes, a fur, of which the value is 
considerable—as, at the moment we write, it is selling at 20 gui- 
neds per skin, undressed, at the brokers’ sales. It is imagined 
also that acommerce in sea ivory might be established; and the 
abundance of whales forms a legitimate temptation to extend the 
fishery thus far. 

Their language is a dialect of the Esquimaux; and a parallel 
vocabulary, of smal! extent, is given in the Journal; and there is 
a speculation on the origin and comnexions of these tribes, from 
which we learn nothing. In persons, manners and dress they 
differ little from the Southern Esquimaux ; but the number of 
the natives could not be discovered, It is imagined by Captain 
Ross that they have no idea of a spirit, good or evil, and that 
their conjurors or angekoks, are merely a superior order of 
jugglers, serving their apprenticeship regularly to the business, 
and like the Lapland wizards, capable of bottling a storm in ¢ 
night-cap. The habitations are partly sunk under ground, as is 
usiial in these arctic regions, and the fire and light for all pur- 
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poses is a wick of moss dipped in oil. That oil, and the flesh 
of the sea unicorn, seem to constitute their chief articles of 
food, but their diet appeared to be purely animal, as it was be- 
lieved they had no escalent vegetable substance, and rejected 
with disgtist that which was presented to them on board the ship. 
In their dog sledges, their aversion to walking, and other ge- 
neral habits, they resemble all the tribe, and they appeared con- 
tented and well fed. 

In one respect they showed a very decided mark of civiliza- 
tion, by which, no less than by the sight of a gibbet, a stran- 
ger might determine that he had arrived at a civilized country : 
—They have a king, to whom they pay taxes. He is, however, 
* strong, very good, and very mugh beloved :’—some compen- 
sation, assaredly, for a gabelle of train-oil, or a poll-tax on sea 
unicorns. Another essential mark of civilization is, however, 
wanting ;—they have no war: And there is yet a fact perhaps 
still more surprising ;—they are utterly unacquainted with any 
mode of going on the water, and appeared never even to have 
heard of a canoe. 

On leaving this colony, the Expedition reached what Cap- 
tain Ross calls the ‘ last barrier of ice,’ and ‘ for the first time 
saw the sea wash the rocks.’ Baflin’s sight of the land had 
terminated before he came near this place; nor did he again 
see the shore until he was near Cape Dudley Digges. 

We think we can deduce, from various observations in the 
Journal, that this barrier is formed by a multitude of icebergs, 
aground on a bottom of about 40 fathoms in depth. y 
means of these, the motions of the field ice is checked, and a 
solid body is thus generated, which remains to so late a period 
m the year as to impede the attempts of vessels, which are ge- 
nerally ready to make the attempt before the thaw is sufficiently 
established. The drifting of the ice by the north-west winds, 
from the upper and wider parts of the bay, causes the loose ice 
to settle and consolidate in this manner, not only on this shoal, 
but on the general line of shallow water that runs parallel to the 
east side of the bay; and it is probable, that at the season at 
which this barrier was passed, a passage into the Bay might 
have been effected in many other places to the southward, 
where, at an earlier period, it had been found impassable. 

The velocity of the tide was about one mile in the hour, 
the ebb to the eastward: the water was deep, and no indication 
of any other current is mentioned. It appeared that foxes of 
various colours, black, white, and red, were found on the shore 
at this place ;—to which the name of Cape York is given. 

To the north of this point, a considerable tract of ice or snew 
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was found, stained of a dark crimson colour, to the depth of 10 
or 12 feet. On examination, the colouring matter was found 
to consist of minute globular particles; and a portion was 
brought home for examination. In the Appendix, the result 
of that examination, by Dr Wollaston, is stated; and he is 
strongly inclined to think the red matter consists * of minute 
globules, from ys'so tO +2's5 Of an inch in diameter. I believe their 
coat to be colourless, and that the redness belongs wholly to the con- 
tents, which seems to be of an oily nature, and not soluble in water, 
but soluble in rectified spirits of wine. When the globules are high- 
ly magnified, and seen with sufficient light, they appear to be inter- 
nally subdivided into about 8 or 10 cells, They bear to be dried 
with the heat of boiling water, without loss of colour ; by destructive 
distillation they yield a fetid oil, accompanied with ammonia, which 
might lead to the supposition that they are of animal origin; but 
since the seeds of various plants also yield this product, and since 
the leaves of Fuci also yield ammonia by distillation, I do not discover 
any thing in the globules themselves which shows distinctly from 
what source they are derived. I find, however, along with them, a 
small portion of cellular substance, which has not only these globules 
adherent to its surface, but also contained in its interior; and this 
substance, which I must therefore consider of the same origin with 
them, appears by its mode of burning to be decidedly vegetable, as 
I know of no animal substance which so instantly burns away to a 
white ash as soon as it is heated to redness.’ 

We have only te add to this statement, that, from portions of 
this matter which have arrived in this.city, the smell at present 
is that of a mixture of fish oil and drying oil, with something 
peculiarly offensive superadded. No further light can of course 
at present be thrown on this curious subject. 

Ow the 17th of August, Cape Dudley Digges was made, and 
found to agree with the description given of ‘it-by Baffin. The 
inlets were everywhere filled with solid ice; and the interior 
country presented a range of high mountains covered with snow. 
Here an opportunity was also aflorded of witnessing the origin of 
the iceberg; and a plate of the object is given. The country 
was inhabited even here, as huts were to be distinguished. It 
was concluded to be Petowack, the capital of the Arctic High- 
lands. We are here treated, ‘ en passant,’ with a remark on 
the substitution of food for sleep. We have often heard of a 
much cheaper substitute, that of sleep for food. We do not 
know whether the physicians of this A‘sculpian city will consider 
Captain Ross’s theory as a good one, or whether they have a bet- 
ter to propose; but of this we are sure, that it was a strong mark 
of the good will and perseverance of his. crew, and of the excellent 
discipline which he appears to have maintained among them, 
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Tt at any rate seems to prove the superiority of the human ani« 
mal to all others, and to show the effect of mental energy in 
stimulating muscular exertion; and, what is more extraordi- 
nary, in suspending the exhaustion which in other cases would 
follow its excess. 

The passage of Wolstenholme Sound occupied the 18th of 
August, and Carey’s Islands were scen, still further confirming 
the accuracy of Baffin; to whose memory, if we may judge from 
some incidental remarks of this nature throughout the Journal, 
and a passage of a much more decided nature in the introduc. 
tion, Captain Ross pays a late, but a well merited, tribute of re- 
spect. An attempt was now made to find the north-west passage 
in Whale Sound; * but we were soon convinced that there was 
no navigable passage in that direction.’ We presume that this 
judgment must have been formed from the Sound being full of 
solid ice, and from the height and form of the land beyond ; 
but here Captain Ross has unfortunately left us in the dark, 
We do not ourselves believe there is a possibility of a passage 
through Whale Sound; but it was incumbent on Captain Ross 
to have stated his reasons for his conviction. We have not 
however heard, that, out of the numerous projects for a north- 
west passage, invented since his return, this one has been pro- 
oe and we therefore conclude, that the warmest advocates 
of the Polar Basin are equally ‘ convinced.’ 

After passing Hackluyt’s Island, Smith’s Sound was made, of 
which Baffin appears also to have had a view. Captain Ross 
conceived the bottom of it as being 18 leagues distant, and gave 
names to the two Capes. The soundings here gave a depth of 
190 fathoms, while the floating of large icebergs also proved 
that the water was generally deep. 

A general opinion has, we believe, becn entertained, that 
the depth of the soundings near the land, afforded indications 
of the expected passage; and as this question often arisey in 
the course of the Journal, it is proper to inquire on what it 
is founded. We have already seen, that the depth along shore, 
even within three miles of that land which is unquestiond 
continuous, reaches to 455 fathoms, while, in the middle ofthe 
Bay, it is only one hundred, It is further proved by other ob- 
servations scattered through the course of the narrative, that 
the bottom is in various parts of the Bay exceedingly irregular 
and mountainous; cireumstances which preclude all possibility 
of coming to a conclusion on this subject in favour of a passage 
in any particular inlet. On the coast of Norway, there are no 
soundings in 200 fathoms, and the river Kola in Lapland is e- 
qually deep; so that no argument appears capable of being 
founded on the depth of water. Moreover, in Behring’s 
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Straits, where there is a passage, there are but 28 fathoms; 
and, in the entrance of the White Sea, but nine. We may 
also remark, that in Lancaster Sound, and in all the other 
deep bays to the north, the fragments brought up by the sound- 
ing line were sharp, having undergone no metion; whereas, 
about Disco, where the constant motion of the ice, the tides, 
and the winds, cause a perpetual current in alternate directions, 
the gravel at the bottom is all rounded. In the northern bays, 
the ice breaks and floats away, and the water at the bottom re- 
mains at rest; a circumstance which could not happen, if a 
passage or current existed through them. 

The soundings throughout this voyage present a new feature 
in nautical practice, and form a valuable addition to the disco- 
veries of our navigator. For these we are indebted to the great 
attention he has bestowed on this subject, by which he has prov- 
ed, that, with proper care, it is as easy to reach the bottom at 
1000 fathoms as it was formerly esteemed to be at 100. By an 
ingenious instrument, also of his own invention, he has succeed- 
ed in bringing from the bottom the materials which the com- 
mon deep-sea lead often failed to do from a tenth part of that 
depth; by means of which, not only the materials, but even the 
temperature of the Water is ascertained; the non-conducting 
property of the water, preventing the communication of the 
temperature above to the mud contained in the foreeps: of his 
machine. 

On the 20th of August, it was found impossible to get fur- 
ther north, in consequence of the ice; and a solid mass was 
found reaching across that bay, which forms the northernmost 
part of Baffin’s Bay. As this bay is yet unnamed, it is but 
common justice to our navigator to give it the name of Ross’s 
Bay. .The rise of the tide was here four feet, and the flood set 
to the north; but the velocity was diminished to half a knot in 
the hour.—At this part of his Journal, Captain Ross thinks it 
necessary to recapitulate the particulars on which his conviction, 
that no, passage exists in this place, is founded ; circumstances 
which appear equally to have afforded conviction to his officers, 
who ‘ were satisfied that they had seen the land all round this 
bay at <ifferent times,’ as did also the officers of the Alexan- 
der, who were at the mast-head of that ship at the same time. 
They are sufficient to satisfy us that there is no passage 
through Ross’s Bay; and we shall, instead of quoting them, 
refer our readers to that part of the Journal. We shall, how- 
ever, insert the concluding passage, as it is equally applicable 
to other cases where this preblematical passage may still be sup- 
posed to exist. ‘ Even if it be imagined that some narrow 
gitait may cxist through these mountains, it is evident that it must 
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for ever be unnavigable, and that there is not even a chance of ascer- 
taining its existence, since all approach to the bottom of these bays 
is prevented by the ice which fills them to so great a depth, and ap- 
pears never to have moved from its station.’ p. 153. 

On quitting the northernmost point which the expedition had 
thus reached, the vessels proceeded to explore Jones’s Sound, 
the next inlet where the passage in question might be expected. 
This bay was also filled with ice of a peculiarly solid nature, 
and of a green colour; the land appearing bare of vegetation : 
Few birds were seen, no whales, nor any animal, except seals, 
which were abundant. The depth of water was 110 fathoms, 
Here also it was ascertained, that ‘ a ridge of very high moun- 
tains extended nearly across the bottom of the bay, joining to 
another from the south not quite so high.’ Being satisfied that 
there could be no passage here, the vessels stood to the south- 
ward. At this place a piece of fir was picked up, with the mark 
of the plane and adze on it, and containing nails. Captain 
Ross thinks it had drifted up the bay by the southerly winds: 
he seems to forget the shorter road it might have had, like the 
harpooned whales, from the White Sea, or the west coast of 
America, through the Polar Basin and Jones’s Sound; or Lan- 
caster Sound ;—’tis all one.) We must here remark, that this 
is the only piece of driftwood that was found in the bay. A 
good deal of stress has been laid on the subject of driftwood 
coming from the Polar Basin, between Spitzbergen and Green- 
land, or through the North-west Passage down ‘ Baffin’s Sea,’ 
after having made the voyage of Behring’s Straits, and, for 
aught we know, that round Cape Horn also, from the Bay of 
Honduras. ‘ Inconsequentia rerum foedissima.’ We have in- 
quired of our nautical friends respecting these occurrences. 
Admiral Lowenorn’s theory of the specific gravity of floating 
mahogany, which is too heavy to float, and of which the specific 
gravity is diminished by its being perforated, is no doubt very 
philosophical ; but we must say, that we think the plain and 
vulgar supposition of the loss of a ship, or the washing over- 
board of a few planks, is a more natural solution of the pheno- 
mena. 

On the 24th of August, the sun set to our navigators for the 
first time—terminating a day of ‘ 1872 hours,’ as it is here stat- 
ed; * and giving them warning of the approach of a long and 
dreary winter.’ The land surrounding Jones’s Sound was re- 
peatedly seen at the same time; the ice was much heavier and 
more compact. On the 28th of August, the fogs, which had 
been found very prevalent for some days, began to be of serious 
inconvenience, as the nights also became dark; but at several 
times, the land was traced to the latitude of 75° 27’, presenting 
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ridges of very lofty mountains: The coast, however, being de- 

fended by ice, it could not be appro: ached within five leagues. 
The sea to the eastward was at the same time entirely clear 
of ice. ‘The mountains were eteauaed at 4000 feet, (it is not 
easy to conjecture upon what grounds), and were but partial- 
ly cover ed with snow; black rocks protruding at their sum- 
mits; their sides, near the foot, were equally “clear and our 
navigators considered this part of the coast as habitable. The 
soundings were found to reach from 200 to 240 fathoms, pretty 
regul: arly f for a considerable ei 

‘On the 29th, the ships continued standing towards the most 
distant land, which was indistinctly seen at half past five in the 
afternoon from south to north-west. During this progress, 
the temper iture of the surface water increased from 32° 
86°. This is very properly attributed to the vessels having 
quitted the ice, in the vicinity of which the freezing tempera- 
ture is naturally ence A wide opening appeared here, 
between a cape, called Cape Charlotte, and a more distant 
land, which, after some tacking, the Isabella was enabled to 
stand in for, to explore; and on the 30th of August, the north- 
ern side of the Jand in this opening was seen * extending from 
west to north in a chain of high mountains covered with snow.’ 
A yellow sky, without land, was also seen ‘ between west and 
south-west,’ with the water clear of ice; the opening taking 
the appearance of a channel, which was ‘ judged to be 45 
miles;’ (wide) we suppose. But here we are, as usual, left 
to our coujectures respecting the opinion Captain Ross might 
have formed on the subject of this channel, and the feel- 
ings of hope or doubt with which he may have been agi- 
tated in arriving at a point, which, to say the least, gave the 
sirongest indication that had yet been found of a north-west 
passage. 

In the afternoon of the same day, ‘ the wind having obliged 
them to stand to the south side, they had arrived at the most 
magnificent chain of mountains which they had ever beheld. 
The rocks of the summits, in these also, protruded beyond the 
covering of snow. ‘ The rest of the day was spent in beating to the 
westward ; all sail was carried, and every advantage taken of the 
changes in the direction and strength of the wind. As the evening 
closed, the wind died away,—the weather became mild and warm,—the 
water much smoother, and the atmosphere clear and serene. The 
mountains on each side of the Strait, being clear of clouds, had beau- 
tiful tints of various colours. For the first time we discovered that 
the land extended from the south two-thirds across this apparent 
Strait; but the fog which continualiy occupied that quarter, obscured 
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its real figure. During this day, much interest was excited by the 
appearance of this Strait ; * but the general opinion was, that it was 
ouly an inlet; and, by anticipating a few pages of the narrative, 
we find that it was the Lancaster Sound of Baffin, the latitude 
being here iound to coincide with that given in his account. 

* Soon after midnight the wind began to shift, and the ship came 
gradually up, enabling us to stand directly up the bay: I, therefore, 
made all sail, and left the Alexander considerably astern. At a little 
before four o’clock A. M., the land was seen at the bottom of the in- 
let by the officers of the watch; but before I got upon deck, a space 
of about seven degrees of the compass was obscured by the fog. The 
Jand which I then saw was a high ridge of mountains, extending di- 
rectly across the bottom of the inlet. This chain appeared extreme- 
ty high in the centre, and those towards the north had, at times, the 
appearance of islands, being insulated by the fog at their bases. Al- 
though a passage im this direction appeared hopeless, I was deter- 
mined completely to explore it, as the wind was favourable; and, 
therefore, continued all sail. At eight the wind fell a little, and the 
Alexander being far astern I sounded, and found six hundred and 
seventy-four fathoms, with a soft muddy bottom. There was, how- 
ever, no current, and the temperature of the mud was 293°. Soon 
alter this the breeze freshened, and we carried all sail, leaving the 
Alexander, and steering directly up the bay. The weather was now 
variable, being cloudy and clear at inte ‘rvals. Mr Beverley, who was 
the most sanguine, went up to the crow’s-nest; and, at twelve, reported 
to me, that before it came thick, he had scew the land across the bay, 
except for a very short space. Although all hopes were given up, 
even by the most sanguine, that a passage existed, and the weather 
continued thick, I determined to stand higher up, and put into any 
harbour I might discover, for the purpose of making magnetical ob- 
servations. Here I felt the want of a consort, which I could employ 
to explore a coast, or discover a harbour; but the Alexander sailed 
so badiy, and was so leewardly, that she could net safely be employ- 
ed on such a service. During this day we shortened sail several 
times, to prevent our losing sight of her altogether. As we stood up 
the bay, two capes on the south side were discovered, one of which I 
named after the Earl of Liverpool; and the land was named Cape 
Hay, which formed the boundary on one side of Catherine's Bay be- 
fore mentioned. 

About one, the Alexander being nearly out of sight to the east- 
ward, we hove to for half an hour, to let her come up. a little; and, 
at half past one, she being within six or seven miles of us, we again 
made all sail. I intended to have sounded during this interval, but 
I found the south-east swell had so much increased, and the drift 
was so great, that it was impracticable. 

‘ At half past two there were some hopes of its clearing, and I 
left orders to be called on the appearance of land or ice ahead. At 
three, the officer of the watch, who was relieved to his dinner by Mr 
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Lewis, reported, on his coming into the cabin, that there was some 
appearance of its clearing at the bottom of the bay ; I immediately, 
therefore, went on deck, and soon after it completely cleared for 
about ten minutes, and I distinctly saw the land, round the bottom 
of the bay, forming a connected chain of mountains with those which 
extended along the north and south sides. This land appeared to be at 
the distance of eight leagues; and Mr Lewis, the master, and James 
Hay leading man, being sent for, they took its bearings, which were 
inserted in the iog ; the water on the surface was at tempera‘ure of 
$4’. At this moment I saw also a continuity of ice, at the distance 
of seven miles, extending from one side of the bay to the other. be- 
tween the nearest cape to the north, which I named after Sir George 
Warrender, and that to the south, which was named after Viscount 
Castlereagh. The mountains, which occupied the centre, in a north 
and south direction, were named Croker’s Mountains, after the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty. The south-west corner, which formed a 
spacious bay, compietely occupied by ice, was named Barrow’s Bay, 
and is bounded on the south by Cape Castlereagh. and on the north 
by Cape Rosamond, which is a head land, that projects eastward 
from the high land in the centre. The north corner, which was the 
last 1 had made out, was a deep inlet ; and as it answered exactly to 
the latitude given by Baffin of Lancaster Sound, I have no doubt 
that it was the same, and consider it a most remarkable instance of 
the accuracy of that able navigator. At a quarter past three, the 
weather again became thick and unsettled ; and being now perfectly 
satisfied that there was no passage in this direction, nor any harbour 
into which I could enter, for the purpose of making magnetical ob- 
servations, I tacked to join the Alexander, which was at the distance 
of eight miles ; and having joined her a little after four, we stoed to 
the south-eastward.’ The temperature of the mud was here found 
to be 29°; and no indication of a current was observed. 

As we had heard that undoubted indications of a passage 
through Lancaster Sound existed, and indeed that the expedi- 
tion now fitting out was intended almost entirely for the pur- 
pose of exploring it, we were rather surprised at the positive 
manner in which the non-existence of the passage is here stated, 
and of the apparent force of the evidence brought forward. It 
is not for us to reconcile the doubts of those who disbelieve, 
with the testimony of those who have seen; but we must sxy, 
that our ‘ just indignation at confident nonsense,’ to use the 
words of ‘Tillotson, strongly tempts us-to drop the subject alto- 
gether, and to accompany our navigator throughout the very 
little interesting matter that now remains in his Journal. 

Quitting Lancaster Sound, the Expedition proceeded to the 
southward, passing two more inlets, ‘ which were filled with 
large glaciers of ice, and quite impenetrable.’ It is here xee 
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marked, and indeed in many other places, that wherever there 
was 2 head sea, the vessels made very little way, being very bad 
sailers, particularly the Alex cander—from whose bad sailing, 
however, Captain Ress seems to have derived an advantage, 
namely, that of surveying the coast, while detained by her tardy 
progress; an attempt which the lateness of the season, and the 
nature of his instructions, weuld otherwise have rendered im- 
proper. ‘There is much cause to regret, that more attention Is 
not paid in those de ‘partments of our service, where no ability 
can be supposed wanting, to circuinstances on which the very 
fate, no less than the efficacy, of such expeditions must depe nd. 
In explo ring a coast, nothing can be more obviously ticcessary 
than an active v vessel, of a light draught, quick in sailing, and 
ready in working, so as to be fearless of the d: angers of a lee- 
shore. Where so much also, as in this instance, was required 
to be done in so little time, quick sailing was a property most 
essentially necessary. It is not for us ‘to imagine w here the 
fault hes; but it is obvious, that no one cam be so competent to 
select the vessel for such a purpose, as he whose business it is 
to command it, particularly if his previous knowledge of that 
particular navigation should have entitled him to speak with 
authority. 

An uninterrupted chain continued to extend along this coast 
to the southward, connected with the ridge formerly observed in 
the bay. No bottom was found in 550 fathoms, the same gene- 
ral character as on the east side of the Bay appearing here also 
to pre vail. 

On this evening, as we are informed, there being a thick fog, 
the compasses all ceased to act. The oe ct of a humid atmos- 
ph eres in increasing the deviation, or, in other words, in dimi- 
nishing the more remote action of the magnetic centre on the 
needle, is Sones mentioned during the progress of the voy- 
age. It is a remarkable fact in the history of magnetism; but, 
though hitherto little noticed, it has been recorded before. In 
James’s voyage, we find the following passage. ‘ At night the 
fog was of so piercing a nature, as to spoil all our compasses, and 
make them flag so heavy withal, that they would not traverse; 
wherefore I would advise any that shall sail this way hereafter, 
to provide compasses of Muscovy glass, or some other matter 
that will endure the moisture of the weather.’ James’s theory 
is more distinct, than his remedy is unavailing; as the needle 
is secured from the immediate contact of the * piercing fog’ in 
all compasses. It is impossible, in the present state of our in- 
formation, to propose any thing on this subject, of which, in- 
deed, in all its details, we have so little accurate knowledge ; 
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but it is well worth the attention of philosophers. ‘The nature 
of the expedition, and the want of persons with leisure and abi- 
lity to make these and many other experiments in the physical 
sciences, is but too evident in every page of the narrative. 

On the 5th of September, another bay was feund to the south- 
ward, here called Pond’s Bay, which was occupied by a jong 
glacier extending a considerable way into the sea. It was there- 
fore impenetrable ; but though, from a species of carelessness not 
unusual throughout the narrative, we are le ft to our own con- 
jectures, whether the north-west passage may not es .ist here, 
on con sulting the appended drawings of the |: and, it is apperent 
that the | high mountainous ridges already described, occupy the 
whole of the shore. At noon, bei ng abreast of Cape M accuiloch, 
another bay wus seen filled in the s same manner with ice; and 
again a second, called Coutts’s Inlet; the same mountainous 
ridges occupying the interior country. At sunset, ‘ we had run 
down above 70 miles of the coast; and I was completely satisfied 
there could be no passage between latitude 73° 33’ and 72°; This 
coast nowhere appeared to be inhabited. 

* On the following day, it being quite calm, and the water smooth, 
we sounded with the deep-sea clamms, and found one thousand an 
fifty fathoms, which were the deepest soundings we ever reached in 
Baffin’s Bay. As we had only one hundred and twenty fathoms 
fifteen miles further north, it is evident that the bottom of the sea, 
like the land, must here be very mountainous. The mud at the bot- 
tom was so extremely soft, that the instrument sunk completely into 
it, and considerable force was required to draw it out. The sea be- 
ing a dead calm, the lige became perfectly perpendicular; and we 
had a good opportunity of obtaining the exact depth before it start- 
ed out of the ground. The ingtrument came up completely full, 
containing about six poungls of mud, mixed with a few stones and 
some sand. Although this mud was of a substance to appearance 
much coarser than that which we had before obtained, it was also of 
a much looser nature, and had in it no insects or organic remaius ; 
but a smaii star-fish was found attached to the line beiow the poimt 
marking eight hundred fathoms. The instrument took twenty-seven 
minutes to descend the whole distance. When at five hundred fa- 
thoms, it descended at the rate of one fathom per second; and when 
near one thousand fathoms down, it tuok one second and a half per 
fathom. Although the check the instrument made to the motion of 
the line when it struck the bottom was evident to all, I wished to put 
the fact beyond doubt ; and, for this purpose, I set the insiruiaent so 
nicely, that the least resistance at the bottom would make it act; and 
having attached the self-registering thermometer to it, 1 let it down, 
first to five hundred fathoms, and in the same manner to six hundred, 
seven hundred, eight hundred, and a thousand, in succession At 
each time it came up empty, and the thermometer each time showed 
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a lower temperature; proving clearly that the water was colder as it 
became deeper, and also indicating that the instrument had not reach- 
ed the bottom, even as far as the depth of one thousand and five fa- 
thoms. It occupied one hour for all hands to pull it up from that 
depth. ’ 

in running further to the southward, the land continued to 
be traced to the latitude of 71° 22’, where it had not been seen 
by former navigators; and the name of North Ayr is given to 
a tract never before described. It is remarked, that at this 
piace the mountains near the shore assumed a new character, 
* being more detached, of a rounder shape, and the tops less 
covered with snow.’ The formality of taking possession was 
next executed on a spot about a degree to the southward; and 
traces of inhabitants were then, for the first time, found on this 
coast. The remains of a habitation, with a fire-place, a human 
skull, and other marks of civilization being visible. This terri- 
torial acquisition to the empire will not probably be considered 
by the Colonial Department as a very interesting result of Cap- 
tain Ress’s voyage. 

The hopes of discovering the north-west passage, seem in 
this part of the narrative to be hourly diminishing ; as we read 
of nothing but bays filled with glaciers, and of high land back- 
ing the whole coast, which was always seen during the opera- 
tions of standing in and out, according to the state of the wind 
and weather, in such a manner as to leave no doubt of the con- 
tinuity of the coast being every where distinctly traced. 

A very large iceberg was driven to the southward of Bruce’s 
Bay, as given in this charts and its measurements are described, 
together ‘with the attack of a bear: it was aground in 61 fashous. 
At notion has been entertained that such ‘mountains of ice had 
the peculiar property of moving with vast rapidity against the 
wind, breaking through and quitting the fields of ice in which 
they were insulated. Hence it has very properly been con- 
cluded, that they were moved by some invisible forcee—which 
could of course be none other than ¢he current running out, 
or into, the north-west passage, it is indifferent which. Now 
it would be very proper to ascertain, by what means Fabricius, 
who appears to be the authority for this belief, ascertained the 
existence of an under current capable of producing this effect ; 
or how he determined that the berg, and not the field ice, was 
in motion. We have taken the trouble to make some inquiries 
among our most intelligent navigators who frequent Davis's 
Str ait, and we find no authority in support of this fancy. 
‘The fact is, that the field ice, which is afloat, quits the berg, 
which is aground; and as the most conspicuous body is always 
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conceived to be that in motion, Fabricius, who knew less of - 
sea than he did of euttontion imagined that the mountain wa 
sailing against the wind, when the field was sailing before it 
- hese mountains have been found aground in 300 fathoms; 
but that is not near the limit at which they are known to lie. 
It is a moderate comput: ation for solid ice, to allow a fathora 
under water for a foot xbove; and as icebergs have been seen 
600 feet above the surface, they must have been aground in as 
many fathoms, when l'abricius imagined them afloat. 

On the 13th of September, the Expedition stood out 120 
miles into the bay, which was then clear of ice; ¢ that which 
had filled it in the commencement of the voyage having disap- 

eared. ’—* It was thus ascertained, that no land existed in the 
channel of Davis’s Strait, about the latitude of 70° 40’, and con- 
sequently, that there is no such land as James’s Island, which 
is laid down in most of our charts.’ ‘The origin of this island, 
which Captain Ross’s voyage has thus expunged from the charts, 
appears to exist in an error founded on the inaccurate position 
given to the land on the opposite side of Davis’s Strait. In these 
charts, Queen Anne’s Cape is laid down in the longitude of 51° 
nearly, and Cape Walsingham in 68°. As the real longitude 
of the former is about 54°, and that of the latter 60° 45’, it is 
probable that vessels taking their departure from the east side 
of the Strait, and making the opposite land, at the distance of 
170 miles, instead of 400 which it was supposed to be, had mis- 
taken Cape Walsingham, or some other ps art of the land, for 
an island. 

On the 15th, the Expedition continued running along the 
land, which still presented mountains not less high, or less co- 
vered with snow, than before; and two banks were discovered, 
having not more than 18 fathoms water onthem. ‘These ical, 
it is probable, extend across the whole bay to Waygatt Island, 
where a similar reef exists. ‘That is deducible from the solid 
barricr of ice which was found in this direction, in proceeding 
northwards, and from the icebergs being still aground upon it 
on each side. at their return; all the “field i ice being melted 
away. This barrier of grounded icebergs, like that at Cape 
York before mentioned, appears to be in ‘part the cause of the 
detention of the ice in the upper part of the bay to a late sea- 
son; the field ice being lncepable of drifting southwards in con- 
sequence of this blockade. - ‘The vessels were busy till the 18th, 
in tracing the land which Davis had seen before, and in naming 
the capes and bays which he had omitted; but the most im- 
portant part of the observations consisted in determining the 

longitudes with a greater degree of accuracy. 
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From the 18th to the 21st, the ships continued to beat to the 
southward, and on that day stood so far across the bay, as again 
to make the land on the easter side of it, near Queen Aniie’s 

Cape: The depth was forty fathoms; confirming the observa- 
tious formerly made respecting the shallowness of the water in 
Rafiin’s Bay. Mount Raleigh was found to agree precisely with 
Davis’s latitude; but, as usual, differing materially in longitud le, 
as will be obvious on inspecting the chart. It ‘appeared of a 
pyramidal form to our navigators, and is considered exceeding- 
ly high; and, from the comparison of the longitudes which is 
here made, the breadth of Davis’s Strait in this place is esti- 
mated at 160 miles. 

The weather had now become so far unsettled, that gales of 
wind were frequent; materially impeding the pregress of the 
ships, and particularly that of the Alexander, which appears to 
have combined all the properties of a bad sailer. ‘The usual 
remarks on the continuity of the land to the southward, in- 
terspersed with the ordinary nautical occurrences, are found 
through several successive Gays down to the 30th, when the 
Expedition was in latitude 65° 10’, and discovered a bank of 
small extent. On the Ist of October the ships reached Cum- 
berland Strait, of which they became immediately sensible, by 
the inc: eased strength of the tides, and by their setting all round 
the compass in every direction ;—the strength of the current was 
found to be two miles in the hour. Here the voyage of dis- 
ecvery may be said to terminate, as the following extract shows 
that this was its authorized conclusion. 

‘ As the first of October was the latest period, which, by my in- 
structions, 1 was allowed to continue on this service, I was not au- 
thorized to proceed up this Strait to explore it, which, perhaps, at 
the advanced season ot the year, might be too hazardous an attempt ; 
the nights being now long, and the little day-light we had, being ge- 
nerally obscured by fogs or snow, and the rigging of the ship co- 
vered with ice. I thought it, however, advisable to finish our oper- 
ations for this season, by making Resolution Island, the exact situa- 
tion of which had been laid down by Mr Wales; I, therefore, de- 
termined on steering for the southernmost land in sight ; we, there- 
fore, crossed the entrance of Cumberland Strait, and, making an al- 
lowance for indraft, steered about SSE. It will appear that, in 
tracing the land from Cape Walsingham, no doubt could be enter- 
tained of its continuity until the piace where we found Cumberland 
Strait, which is much further south than it was laid down from the 
latest authorities the Admiralty were in possession of; but it is very 
near the place where Davis placed it in his chart, which has been 
found since our return. From the circumstance of a current being 
fcund at the entrance of this Strait, there is no doubt a much bettgr 
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chance of a passage there than in any other place ; and it was a sub- 
ject of much regret to us, that we had not been able to reach its en- 
trance sooner, ’ 


On the 3d of October, the attempt to verify its longitude 
by means of Resolution Island was considered as too * ha- 
gardous under the existiz 1g circumstances ; viz. thick weather, bad- 
sailing ships, a dark moon, spring-tides, a coast surrounded with 
rocks, and the time I was directed to leave the service on which I 
was employed being arrived. Our bearings of yesterday were, how- 
ever, sufficient to convince us, that our observations and chronome- 
ters could not be materially wrong. During the last night, which 
was both dark and foggy, the Alexander had separated from us con- 
siderabiy ; and the wiud being light, she did not join us until noon. 
We then bore up for Cape Farewell, having intimated, by signal, 
that it was my intention to make that Cape on our passage home, 
We sounded in three hundred and seventy fathoms, Cape Best on 
Resolution Island bearing west, distant sixteen leagues, by our reck- 
oning. In the evening a light breeze sprung up from the westward, 
and we pursued our course. 

It is unnecessary, however, to pursue that course amy longer. 
After experiencing a gale of wind to the southward “of Cape 
Farewell, the ships reached Shetland on the 30th of October. 

As we have, in the preceding detail, made repeated reference 
to Captain Ross’s instructions, and, as it appears to us, the com- 
plete manner in which he executed them, it is necessary to make 
a few observations on their tenor, that by comparing them with 
the results of his voyage, the reader may judge whether he has 
not fulfilled all the expectations which’ they held out. The 
source from which they proceed deserves our respect, but not 
our implicit acquiescence in the speculations on which they ap- 
pear to have been founded. 

It is first stated, ‘ that there is reason to suppose that ice 
is most abundant near the shores of the continent and islands, 
and in narrow straits and deep bays; and it may also be ex- 
pected, that the sea will be most clear of ice where the cur- 
rents are strongest, as the stream of a river will continue open 
long after the sides are frozen up.’ This expectation is not well- 
founded. The ice is not most abundant in such situations—as 
this voyage has proved; and it ought moreover to have been 
obvious, that the depth of water, and not the proximity to lane, 
was one of the main causes, regulating the position and quanti- 
ty of the ice. Moreover, near the shores, the greater strength 
of the tide currents, and the sudden inequality of level shales 


ced by their rise and fall, cause the ice to separate in these 
pls .ces, where, in the wider seas, it continues unbroken. 
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The next remark is to this effect. § From the best informa. 
tion we have been able to obtain, it would appear that a current 
of some force runs from the northward towards the upper part 
of Davis’s Strait, during the summer season, and, pérhaps for 
some part of the winter also ; bringing with it fields of ice in the 

spring, and icebergs in the summer.’ Now it does not appear 
that either Baflin, or Davis, or James, found any such currents; 
nor have any of the whalers whom we have consulted brought 
forward any proofs of a current * of some force’ in any place, 
which was not produced, in the manner formerly stated, by the 
winds and tides. The icebergs, wherever they are capable of 
motion, are drifted either up or down the bay by the winds; 
and, 2s the northerly winds predominate i in the summer, it is a 
natural consequence ‘that, to careless observers, they should have 
suggested the idea of a current down the bay. The real cause of 
this movement might easily have been discovered, if those who 
quote B: iffin had read him with attention. ¢ In lat. 72° 12’, the 
sea is open,’ says Baffin, ‘ of an unsearchable depth, and of a good co- 
lour, onely the tydes keep no certain course, nor rise but a small 
height, as 8 or 9 foote, and the floode commeth from the southward; 
and, in all the bay beyond that place, the tyde is so small, and not 
much to be regarded, yet, dy reason of snow melting on the land, the 
ebbe is stronger than the floode ; by meanes whereof, and the winds 
holding northerly the fore part of the yeare, the great isles of ice are 
set to the southward, some into Fretum Hudson, and others towards 
Newfoundland ; for in all the channel where the sea is open, are great 
quantities of them driving up and downe; and, till this yeare, not 
well known where they were bred.’ 

Presuming, however, that such a current exists, the instruc- 
tions go on to say, that it must ‘ be derived from an open sea; 
in which case Baffin’s Bay cannot be bounded by land, as our 
charts generally represent it, but must communicate with the Arc- 
ticocean.’ That Baflin’s Bay does exist, and that it is * bounded 
by land, ’ has been fully proved by this voyage; but even if that 
had not been so thorougly established, we are at a loss to know 
on what principle a current should be expected to flow from a 
supposed Arctic ocean to the southward. No current flows 
down Behring’s Siraits—which, in this case, ought to be equally 
expected. As to the possibility of a current under vast fields of 
ice, carrying with it driftwood, which must thus be supposed 
capable of sinking and tr avelling unimpeded under ice of the 
most irregular forms, it does not admit of a serious examination. 

* In passing up the Strait,’ the instructions add, ¢ if such a 
current should be discovered, it will be of the greatest import- 
ance to you, in pointing out that part of the Strait which is 
likely to be the least encumbered with icc, as well as in leading 
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you direct to the opening by which it may be supposed to pass 


from the Arctic sea into Davis’s Strait.’ Captain Ross apper:s, 
in this case, to have obeyed his instructions with the greatest 
anxiety ; but it is evident, from the sketch of his Jourual which 
we have now given, that no indication of such a current was 
ever found. 

In 2 subsequent paragraph, he is directed to abandon its pur- 
suit, if it appears to exist in the north-east quarter. New, if 
Baffin’s Bay has no existence, there seems to be no reason why 
the attempt to sail into the Arctic ocean should not have been 
made, wherever it appeared possible. It seems to us, indeed, 
that a passage might, with most reason, have been expected be- 
tween three islands and Cape York, as Baffin had not seen this 

art of the coast. 

An order follows to examine the strength and direction of the 
current ¢ once in 24 hours, or oftener, if any material change is 
observed to take place; and it will be most adviseable to take 
its temperature at the surface frequently as you proceed, and to 
compare it with the temperature of the surface, where there is 
no current.’ The expectations founded on difference of tem- 
perature, appear not to have been well considered, nor can 
we conceive on what grounds a current from an arctic sea 
should be supposed to possess a higher temperature than the 
water to the southward. ‘The truth seems to be, with respect 
to temperature at the surface in those seas, tiiat it is so much 
influenced by the presence or absence of ice, that this must 
be considered as a disturbing force, capable of destroying any 
effects which could follow from a warm current, did any such 
exist. In fact, in examining the Meteorological Journal, it 
will be found that the ‘ temperature of the surface’ was extre= 
mely steady, and varied only according to its proximity to the 
frozen shores, or to the presence or absence of ice. 

In a subsequent part of these instructions, a passige occurs, in 
which it is said that Baffin ‘ is supposed to have seen the land.’ 
Baffin’s own remark is this,—* As namely there is no passage, 
or hope of a passage in the north of Davis’s Strait, we havin 
coasted all, or near all, the circumference thereof, and find it to 
be no other than a great Bay.’—‘ For my own part, I would 
hardly have believed the contrarie, untill mine eyes became wit- 
nesse of that I desired not to have found, still taking occasion 
of hope on every little likelyhood, till such time as we had al- 
most coasted the circumference of this great Bay.’ 

It appears from a multitude of testimonies, that the western 
land had not before been seen beyond the 69° of latitude, and 
it is here sugyested that the north-east point of America might 
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be expected about 72°. We have always doubted the observa- 


1 
tions of Hearne and Mackenzie, respecting the sea which the 

I supposed they had seen; and in cousequence of Captain Ross’s st 
investigation, the whole question respecting the northern coast hi 
of America, has become more than ever obscure. The fear n 

which Mackenzie felt at being detained by the ice, prevented tl 

him from ascertaining the fact that he had reached the sea; h 

and, from other causes, Hearne has leit the matter ia still t] 

greater uncertainty. ‘The arguments oi both these travellers, t 

Ir rest solely on the presence of whales, and the rise and fail of the r 
tide. Now, with respect to the tormer, it is well Kuown that the t 

white whale enters the rivers in Eludsen’s Bay in such abun- 


dance, as to have led to the establishmeut of a fishery in them, 
In Ellis’s voyage we also find that Giose wuales were seen ata 
distance of 150 miles above the entrance of Wayer’s Strait, 
where the water was fresh on the suriace ;—* notwithstanding we 
were now 150 miles from the entrance, on the 2d of August 
we passed the fall, above which the tide rose only four ieet; 
but the shores were very steep, and no ground was to be felt 
with 140 fathoms; there still appeared seals anti whiie whales, 
but notwithstanding this, most of our coimpany were not a little 
discouraged by their finding the water alinost tresh on the sur- 
face.’ As these whales thus appear to frequent the fresn water, 
the circumstance of their being seen by Hearne and Mackevzie, 
proves nothing respecting the presence of the sea; while tiic rise 
and fall of tide in the Hudson, and in many other rivers, ex- 
tends to an enormous distance from the ocean. We do not 
mean to dispute, that both these trayellers bad arrived at the 
tide part of the respective streams which they examined. But 
the position of the northern shore of America remains a pro- 
blem to be ascertained by future discoveries. 

In concluding this sketch of Captain Ross’s yoyage, it is ful- 
ly apparent that he has established and extended the discoveries 
of Baffin, so as once more to convert his ‘ gratuitous’ bay into 
a real bay, notwithstanding the demonstrations of its non-exist- 
euce which preceded his voyage, and, as we understand, have 
even attended it since his return. ‘The term ¢ gratuitous’ must 
now be transferred to Baftin’s ‘ sea.’ He has also most clearly 
established, that, so far from there being a perpetual current 
setting down along the eastern coast of America, and the wes- 
tern shores of old Greenland, at the rate of four or five miles 
an hour, no current whatever exists in any part of the Bay, from 
Disco to Cumberland Straits, which is not transient and super- 
ficial, generated by the diurnal motion of the tides, and the 
(rifting of the ice by the winds. 
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That he has disproved the existence o! 1 North-west Passage, 
or of any passage, throughout the whole space which he cir- 
cumnavigated, appears to us to be also most clearly demon- 
strated. The anxiety for this object, as we deduce from some 
hints in his book, has persecuted him, since his return, in a man- 
ner that does not appear very creditable to those who have set 
themselves up as its champions. Indeed we have, even here, 
heard more than enough of the heat which has been excited on 
this eccasion. We leave it to those who have so acted, to de- 
termine, and to show by their conduct, whether the unwilling- 
ness to abandon their hypothesis, has not been a stronger mo- 
tive for this pertinacity than the advancement of science. The 
real philosopher is distinguished by his anxiety for truth; and 
we have never been able to understand on what other grounds 
the discovery of a North- West Passage, to the north of Cum- 
berland Strait at least, has been esteemed a desireable object. 
The condition of Baffin’s Bay, to a late period in the summer, 
is such, and the uncertainty of effecting a passage through that 
Strait, if it existed, so great, as plainly to make it impossible 
that any advantageous commerce should ever be carried on by 
such a route with the Pacific Ocean. 

What the event of the new expedition to this quarter, now 
afloat, may be, we do not venture to predict, as far as relates to 
Cumberland Straits; but we have no hesitation in expressing 
our belief, that, to the north of this, it will confirm the disco- 
veries of the last season. ‘The Hecla bomb, and a gun-brig, 
have, as we understand, been fitted out for this expedition ; 
the latter’ having been raised on. This measure we humbly 
eonceive to have been palpably injudicious ; and in thus mak- 
ing room for both crews, in case of accident, the other es- 
sential properties so requisite have been sacrificed. She now 
draws more water than the Hecla; and from being so deep 
in the water, she will necessarily s sail (like the Alexander) so 
heavily, as to be unfit for exploring bays or inlets on a lee- 
shore. She thus also has become more unsafe even than the 
Isabella, her wall side being under water; in consequence of 
which, it is to be feared that she will be crushed, if she should 
happen to be nipt by the ice. We understand that, in addition 
to these defects, she is top-heavy, and unable to stew provisions 
for her crew. The Hecla appears to have been fitted with more 
judgment. All vessels empicyed among fields of ice ought to 

be sharp, without which they cannot rise between two fields; 
and the part which receives the pressure must consequently 
give way. If the ship is * wall-sided,’ or perpendicul: u, the 
ice can have no effect in raising her: as is seen in merchant 





















built ships, “ h are constructed t carry cargees. The 
form of the American schooner has been tound best adapted 
to the ice; and there are many instances where these vese 
sels have been fairly lifted on the top of a field without re- 
ceiving any damage, while others of a different construction 
have been crushed. It is also necessary that a vessel intended 
to work among ice should be a fast sailer, as it is only on a shift 
of wind that any progress can be made. When it has blown 
fresh for a day in any one direction, the ice beecmes packed, 
and the ship is consequently beset, but is generally enabled to 
get into some in terval forined by the irregular shane of the 
fields. Here she must remain until the ice is again set in mo- 
tion by a change of wind; and as the channels thus formed are 
often very intricate and narrow, she must, in passing threugh 
them. make i cerrse on every point of the compass. She i 1S, 
therefore, often compelled to beat against the wind; and a good 
sailer will consequently by weathering a point sooner than an- 

other, make her passage through a channel before it is closed 
up. It is to be remarked also, “thi ul, in these cases, ships make 
the best way when the wind is contrary; as the ice opens 
first to leeward, and moves on until it is stopped by grounded 
icebergs, orby land. A good sailing ship has, there fore, an ad- 
ditional advantage; for as the lee side of the packed ice first 
opens, and continues opening gradually to windward, the fastest 
— shin keeps longest in the loose ice. As in all cases the 
greatest pressure of field ice is experienced in a space from 

three to six inches above the water’s edge, pieces ought to be 
fitted on to carry the diagonal line above this part of the ship’s 
side, that at the first trip Y she may immediately rise ; a precau- 
tion which has been neglected both in the Hecla and Griper. 
We have only to suggest, in addition to these remarks, that a 
light schooner should be added to the present expedition, for 
the purpose of exploring in-shore. 

A variety of matter is contained in a bulky appendix, which 
our narrow limits will not allow us to examine; nor are the se- 
veral subjects all of equal importance ; certainly not sufficient to 
justify the space which they occupy. A few remarks must sufs 
fice. 

The first of them is a long paper by Captain Ross, with a te- 
dious detail of experime nts, respecting the deviation of the mag- 
netic needle ; a circumstance which we have already noticed in 
the narrative. The result deducible from these, appears to be 
the fol lowing, and we shall state it in as brief a form as possible. 
‘The magnetic needle is in the first place subject to that well 


known influence which causes it to tend to a certain varying 
6 
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point, called the magnetic pole.. That tendency may be resolved 
into two parts, by the peculiar mode of balancing the needle in 
common use; the horizontal one thus becoming the mariner 
guide. According to the relative situation of the needle so ah, 
Janced, towards the place of the magnetic centre, it is gratent 
that this tendency will increase or diminish ; ; or, that in the c: 
of the increase of dip, the only part of the magnetic int aa 
which is serviceable to the mariner will be weakened. Independ- 
ently of this force, or the polarity of the needle, the magnet is 
also acted upon by the presence of iron, or of substances con- 
taining it, which, abounding in the construction of a ship, pro- 
duce the effect here termed the deviation; a force which must 
vary in its effect, according as the attracting centre is, during 
the m: ineeuvring of a ship, turned round that por nt where the 
compass is situ: ated. If the e stowage of a ship remains unalicred, 
this force may be considered as a constant qui antity ;-aithough 
even this local attraction m: ry be influe: iced in its intens! ity by 
other as yet obscure causes which affect the genet ral polarity of 
the needle. But assuming the simplest view of the case, it Is to 
be expected, that as the horizontal energy of the needle di- 
minishes, the quantity of the deviation will increase; and ac- 
cordingly, that when the dip of the needle is most consider- 
able, the deviation will also be the greatest. ‘This fact is 
confirmed by the observations detailed in this paper. But the 
results are not constant, nor could that be expected ; as the mag- 
netic intensity is subject to other influences, which interfere with 
those differences of horizontal tendency arising from the compa- 
rative force and angle of the dip. The causes which affect the 
intensity of the magnetic force, have never been fully investigat- 
ed; but it is apparent, partly from previ ious knowledge, and 
partly froin deductions contained in this Journal, that the most 
conspicuous of them are, variations of the temper ‘ature, of the 
humidity, and of the pressure of the atmosphere, and changes of 
its electrical condition. These causes are often such as mate- 
rially to affect the conclusions that might otherwise be drawn, 
respecting the probable amount of the deviation, from a pre- 
vious estimate of the horizontal tendency; and it thus be- 
comes necessary, in every ship, to ascertain that error by 
careful experiments, repeated under all probable circumstan- 
ces capable of interfering with the effects resulting from the 
chief cause. It is obviously necessary, that in such experi- 
ments, both the position of the needle should remain uncha: aged 
with regard to the ship, and that her stowage, p articularly in the 
case of anchors, should not be disturbed. “It j is moreover plain,. 
that the goodness of the needle, and its steady maintenance of 
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its criginal power, should be as far as possible ensured ; as it by 
no means follows, that the influence of a neighbouring centre of 
attraction, and that of the polar centre, will exert a eee nile 
ing action in needles of various powers, or on one of which the 
power is influenced by other disturbing forces. We shail con- 
clude this sketch of the s subject, by hinting to Captain Ross, 
that in future experiments it would be proper to carry on 2 set 
of simultaneous experiments on the magnetic force, by the mes 
thod of oscillations. 

We have often had occasion to regret, that, in the appoint. 
ment of expeditions of this nature, so little attention has been 
paid to the selection of persons competent to conduct those sci- 
entific inquiries which must be expected to arise on such occa- 
sions. Whatever knowledge of navigation a naval officer m: \y 
possess, it w ould be unreasonable to expect from him a ec: apaci« 
ty to decide delicate questions of science, altogether out of the 
sphe re of his profession. Even were his education such as to 
give him that extensive information, which he must possess un- 
usual opportunities or uncommon talents to have acquired, it is 
plain that his decisions would not be received as of authori ity. 
In all such cases, the confidence to be reposed i in an observer 
must obviously depend on his previous reputation and acknow- 
ledged accuracy. It is vain to expect, that it will be placed i in 
those whose very profession must disable them from acquiring 
that which in such cases is indispensable. It must be recollected, 
that in all expeditions of this nature, a most perilous responsi- 
bility rests on the commander. It is he who must watch for all, 
and think for all. The ordinary calls on his attention are so 
frequent and so imports int, that even the scientific acquirements 
of a Maskelyne would, in such a case, prove useless. It is 
enough for the commander, to attend to the nz wigation of his 
vessel, and to preserve the discipline and the he: th of his crew: 
and, as in this case, it is further necessary to be perpe tu ally on 
the watch amidst the new and perilous situations in which he is 
every minute liable to be placed, it is much if he can carry on 
correctly the ordinary hydr ographical and geographical observa- 
tions which are more peculi: wly his duty. If this be true even 
of astronc ymical and meteor logical remarks, it is more parti 
culerly unreasonable to expect that he can attend to the de- 
pa ‘tment of Natural His story;'to the collecting or preserving 
of objects, of which, but by an extreme chance, he can know 
nothing; and to the numerous philosophic: al questions of ai in- 
cidental nature, which may come in his way at every stop of 
his progress. 

In reading the instructions, we observe, that a Capiain Sa- 
+ 
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bine of the artillery was recommended to the Admiralty ‘as a 
gentieman well skilled in Astrouomy, Natural Tlistory, and se- 
veral branches of knowledge.’ Ni. Ws this recommendation docs 
not seem to have been very correctly given ; and we think we can 
discover that Captairt Ross does not set a high value on the ac- 
quirements of Captain Sabine. He has evidently expressed 
himself with much caution; for reasons which we do not know, 
—but which are probably very good, as our countrymen are 
noted for their prudence. But we ean easily deduce trom one 
of his remarks, that Captain Sabine did not wind up his chro- 
nometers, and, comsequitntiy, that one of them very naturally 
ran down. As far as we can discover from the Journal, this is 
the only experiment in Astronomy for whieh Captain Sabina is 
responsibil >; But a much stronger decision is ready on the sub- 
ject of Natural History. There is a Botanical catalogue, no 
doubt; but it is professe: lly drawn up by a botanist at home, 
whose cclebrity could acquire no addition from any praise of 
ours. There is, further, a very awkward correspondence on 
Zoology; and an article : appended, which has been drawii up as 
well as could be expected, by the surgeons of the ship, and cor< 
rected by Dr Leach. From this curious correspondence, it ap- 
pears that the Naturalist of the Expedition confesses himself ige 
norant of every thing in this branch of knowledge except what 
relates to Ornithology ; and it is further pretty plainly insinuat- 
ed, that in this’ department he means to be indebted to his bro- 
ther, who is considered an ornithologist. Future naturalists 
will therefore be at a loss to know, whether Larus Sabini marks 
the path of Joseph or of Edward Sabine through the regions 
of airs; or which of these philosophers is to rise to ornithological 
immortality on the plumes of a sea gull. In Geology, or Geog- 
nosy, the Geognost of the Expedition seems to have been equal- 
ly deficient ; and we have accordingly another exposé in the cau- 
tious nature of an apology also. This is followed by a catalogue 
of specimens, drawn up by a well known member of the Geo- 
logical Society. 

An account of various Instruments, most liberally furnished 
to the Expedition, is found in the Appendix; and of these a 
tew require notice. Among the various Compasses for different 
objects which formed part of the scientific furniture of the Ex-~ 
pedition, due praise is given to Kater’s Azimuth Compass, and_ 
to a Steering Compass constructed by Alexander of Leith. In 
consequence of the better adaptation of the weight of the needle 
to that of the card, and the superior method of suspension, it 
was found to traverse in foggy weather, near Lancaster Sound, 
when all the rest had ceased to.act. Of the several Dipping- 
Needles, it appeared that Nairne’s alone was worthy of being 
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relied on: From various defects, no results could be obtained 
from the others. There is an amusing attempt to trim between 
the importance and the inutility of Dr Wollaston’s Dip Sector, 
We do not pretend to judge of an instrument which we have 
not seen; but the objections seem unsurmountable,—arising 
from the inequality of the refraction on various parts of the 
horizon, and from its extreme inconstancy in situations where 
ice is present. 

The most obvious results (although, we may presume, un- 
expected by the inventor himself) were obtained from ‘Trough- 
ton’s whisling horizon. ‘The minute vibrations noticed in the 
Appendix, where these remarks are cont: uined, must have ariser 
from imperfections in the workmanship, which are perhaps un- 
surmountable ; but the inventor seems to have forgotten, that 
the ordinary movements of the ship must have communicated 
to it motions incapable of being counteracted by the quantity of 
its centrifugal force; and accordingly it devi: ited from the hori- 
zontal position, even in moderate motions, above half a degree. 

An instrument called a Sympeisometer, is praised as likely to 
supersede the use of the Marine Barometer. This appears to 
be a variation of the: Manometer, and is obviously subject to the 
same defeets. If it is more quick in indicating the approach of 
a squall, it also indicates changes which do not depend on the 
inerease of the wind, while it is affected by differences of tempe- 
rature, which the correcting thermometer does not check so ra- 
pidly. Hence the sails may be often taken in when no difference 
but that of temperature has occurred. We do not, for our parts, 
think that a manometer of any construction, will ever supersede 
the marine barometer, imperfect as that may be: And, that the 
sympeisometer does not accord with the barometer, is evident on 
inspecting the meteorological tabie, where the lines are very often 
far asunder. There is no great reason to douts thet these ba- 
rometers acted well, as will appear in the Journal, and by the 

fact that calms were for a long time prevalent. Other instru- 

ments are described in this Appendix ; but some of these seem 

not to have been used for want of opportunity, and others for 
rant of competent observers. 










































Art. VI. LZ’ Alfabet Européen appliqué aux Langues Asiatiques ; 
Ouvrage élémentaire, utile ad tout Voyageur en Asie. Par C- 
F. Voitney, Comte et Pair de France, Membre de I’ Acade- 
mie Francaise, Honoraire de la Societé Asiatique, séante a ' 
Calcutta. Paris, chez Firmin Didct. 

A™ the alphabets now employed, from the western extremity 

of Europe to the Indus, may be traced with historical cer- 
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tainty to one original,—the Phenician, Samaritan, or Syriac. 
Of these contiguous countries, the letters and the languages al- 
ways analogous, were once probably the same. ‘ Phenicia and 
Palestine,’ says Mr Gibbon, ¢ will for ever live in the memory 
of mankind: since America, as well as Europe, has received 
Letters frém the one, and Religion from the other.’ It was in 
that primitive character, and not in the Hebraic, that the sa- 
cred historian delivered to posterity the only authentic records 
of the creation of the world, and the primeval transactions of 
the human race. 

About the same period, the Phenicians communicated to the 
savages of Europe the knowledge of letters. ‘The téstimony of 
Herodotus, and the general current of tradition, attest the Phe- 
nician origin of the Greek alphabet. We are aware that the 
former is ambiguous; and that the passage may mean merely 
that the followers of Cadmus introduced certain letters previous- 
ly unknown to the inhabitants of Greece, and in which their 
alphabet was deficient; not that they first taught the use of 
letters to an illiterate people: Yet the contrary is the more ob- 
vious construction; and, in the absence of any testimony, we 
should be disposed to draw the same infeftence, and tliat with 
considerable confidence, from the relative position of the letters 
which constitute the alphabet. In an arrangement wholly ar- 
bitrary, it is scarcely possible that the same order should be ge- 
nerally observed, as we find it in the Syrian and Grecian alpha- 
bets, unless the one were borrowed from the other. A, B, C, 
D, &c.—there is no. reason why these letters should follow in 
this order: one is a vowel, and the other thrée consonayts; and 
each produced by different organs of speech. The order might 
consequently be inverted, without violating any conceivable prin- 
ciple. The general agrecment is therefore a conclusive proof of 
the origin of the more modern. Like its original, too, the Greek 
was first written from the right hand to the left. Yet it is singu- 
lar, that of the four characters which, as Pliny informs us, were 
subsequently added by Palamedes, three existed in the Syriac 
alphabet, and might have been introduced from the first. The 
most singular thing, however, is, that the Greeks were no sooner 
in possession of this new instrument, than they brought it to a 
degree of perfection, which it never attained in the country of 
its birth. There the short vowels are uniformly omitted, and 
left to the sagacity vf the reader to supply ; but we believe that, 
in the most ancient and rudest of the Greek inscriptions which 
have been preserved, the vowels are regularly inserted. 

The Pelasgi, says Pliny, first brought letters into Latium. 
Now, the Pelasgi had originally occupied that part of Greece, 
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into whieh Cadmus and his Phenicians had introduced the Sy- 
riac alphabet: and con sequently we cannot be suprised to find 
that the characters which they brought into Italy, were the 
same with those first used by the Greeks. The letter E had 
originally the powers both of ki and G. On the column of Dui- 
lius, there was inscribed feciones and macistratos, for legiones 
and magistratus. G was added to the alphabet in the 6th cen- 
tury of the republic. Dionysius Halicarnessensis had seen at 
Rome, in the temple of Diana, a column, on which Servius Tul- 
; lius had caused the laws to be engraved ; and he has recorded, 
: that it exhibited the most ancient eluracters of Greece. The 
empire of Rome disseminated its letters to the utmost extremity 
of the West, where, perpetuated by the art of printing, literature 
now seems to bid defiance to those events which have swept from 
the earth the ancient monuments of Assyrian, Babylonian, and 
‘ Persian knowledge, and threatene| to involve even those of 
Greece and Rome in one general ruii.—We must now pursue 
our inquiries into the East. 

The Hebraic character scoms to have been brought by the 
Jews from Babylon; and, alier the captivity, gradually sup- 
planted the Samaritan, in aie h the sacred books had previcus- 
+ been written. M.l Abbé Barthelemy, in a dissertation on 
two medals of Antigonus, king of Judea, (one of the last of the 
Asmonean princes), both of watien are in Samaritan characters, 
observes, that, to the procfs drawn from medals, of the Sama- 
ritan character being employed to a much later period than is 
usually supposed, may he added two passages, one drawn trom 
the Misna, a work composed near the end of the 2d century, 
and another ire om the ‘Talmud of Jerusalem, between 60 and 70 
years later. ¢ ‘These two passages,’ says M. Barthelemy, ¢ de- 
clare in substance, that the te ote of the Bible destined to be 
publicly read, should be without Chaldaie paraphrases, and in 
Assyrian letters. But that it is perinitted fcr private use to em- 
ploy a copy, in which the paraphrase is incorpo: ated with the 
text, and written in Samaritan characters.’ ‘This passage, in 
which the Hebraic character is termed Assyrian letters, may 
suffice to show the opinion entertained by the Jews, at a period 
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long subsequent. The Ticbraic character may certainly have 
been that in use in the celebrated cities founded by Ninus and 
Semiramis, 














whose structures attested the progress which the 
arts had made at the time they flourished. But the matter must 
be considered as still doubtful; and the affirmative dees not ap- 
pear to be confirmed, by an inspection of the bricks recently 
brought to Europe from Ba ibylon. 


























The conquests of the carly ‘ Caliphs extinguished the encicit 
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letters and literature of Asia, from the Mediterranean to the 
Indus. In their room was introduced the. recently invented 
Arabic character. After a few centuries, when the memory 
and the names of ancient philosophers, poets, and historians, 
were finally obliterated, Asia might again boast of poets endows 
ed with warm imaginations, and with powers. of vivid descrip, 
tion, and might number her annalists, ent accuracy as to dates 
and political events, in times subsequent to the Mohamedan 
era, might have obtained for them the title of historians, were 
the chief object of history to ascertain dates, to register the 
births and deaths of kings, or to record, without describing, the 
wars which confirmed or overturned a reigning dynasty. 

The origin of the Arabic character is thus stated by the learn- 
ed Baron de Sacy. 

‘ The best Arabian historians agree, that the written character 
now used by that nation, was invented only in the beginning. of the 
fourth century of the Hegyra, about the year 940 of our era, by the 
visir Ebn Mocla; and that it was less an invention, than a refoym, 
rendered necessary by the disorder which the capyice and negligence 
of copyists had intreduced into the character previously made use 
ef. ‘This anterior character was brought for the first time (about the 
year 558 of our era) to the countries of Mecca and Medina, where 
the art of writing was previously ynknown. The first inhabitant of 
Mecea who learned it, was Harb, a cousin german of Mohamed’s 
father, who was born, as is well known, in A. D, 571, This Harb 
acquired it from an inhabitant of Hira, who had himself learned it 
at Anbar, from two Arabs of the tribe of Tai, who had come to set 
tle there.’ Hira and Anbar are two cities on the Euphrates, 

‘ In the most antient Arabian monuments, this character was of 
a square form, similar to the Assyrian character called estranguelo. 
Now, as the tribe of Tai, established in the Syrian desert, always 
carried on a commercial intercourse with the coast, we are entitled 
to conclude, that it was in fact the Syrian alphabet, then used, which 
the two Arabs brought to the cities of Anbar and Hira, This con- 
clusion is eorroborated by the circumstance, that the present number 
of 28 Arabic characters, and their order in the alphabet, are not of 
so antient a date, and that before Mohamed the letters were classed 
according to the relative order of the 22 Syrian letters.’ 

Stretching eastward from the Indus, to the doubtful limits of 
the Chinese empire, where alphabetical writing gradually dis- 
appears, the inhabitants have retained and employ their antient 
characters. ‘The number of different alphabets actually used 
within the space described is-uncertain, probably not less than 
twenty. But all those known to Europeans discover a common 
origin. 1. ‘There is a general agreement in the position of the 

letters in the alphabet. 2. Each letter is a syllable, consisting 
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either of a vowel, or of a consonant and vowel, both denoted 
by a single character. These peculiarities of the Indian alpha- 
bets are universal, however great the discrepancy in the form of 
the letters, as in those of Tibet, Ava, &c. and are amply suf- 
ficient to justify the inference, that they are all derived from one 
original alphabet. But was this the Deva Nagari in which the 
Brahmans now write their antient books? The beauty and 
rounded forms of this character in its present state, scarcely al- 
low us to ascribe it to a remote antiquity; and numberless in- 
scriptions attest the former existence of characters now unknown, 
The original prototype is probably lost; but it may in the lapse 
of ages have undergone alterations and improvements, and the 
various alphabets of India may have been transplanted from it, 
at different periods, to the countries where they are now found, 

To whatever period the invention of letters in Hindustan 
may be assigned, two fucts seem unquestionable. 1. That the 

eriod when they received their present arrangement, must have 
oe one of high civilization, compared with that in which the 
western alphabets originated. 2. That it must have preceded 
the period at which the other alphabets retaining the same ar- 
rangement were conveyed to the regions where they are now 
employed. In this arrangement nothing is arbitrary. The 
vowels are placed first, comprehending distinct characters for 
the long and short ones, and for the sounds we term dipth- 
thongs. The consonants follow, arranged according to the or- 
gans of speech by which they are elicited. Gutturals, dentals, 
Jabials, nasals, &c. form each a distinct class, distinguished by 
a Sanscrit name, analogous to those we have just mentioned, 
A classification so scientific must obviously have been the work 
of a period of refinement, and. preceded their dissemination into 
other countries. 

The celebated Comte de Volney, whose travels into Egypt 
and Syria first conveyed to Europe correct notions of the actual 
state of those countries, has dedicated the small work which has 
suggested the preceding observations, to his colleagues of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta. In 1796, about the time of his emi- 
gration to America, he published a work on the simplification of 
Oriental languages. My system, says the Count, * a titre d’in- 
novation, ne pouvait manquer d’étre attaqué par les anciennes habi- 
tudes. Je veillai l'occasion de le defendre ; cette occasion se pre- 
senta en 1803. Le gouvernement Francais venait de commander le 
somptueux ouvrage de la Description de |’Egypte ; il voulut qu'une 
carte geographique y fut jointe, et que sur cette carte la double no- 
menclature Arabe et Francaise fut tracée, literalement correspondante. 
Les Arabistes de Paris trouverent la chose impraticable, wu la differ- 
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ence des prononciations ; mes idées nouvelles sur cette matiére étoient 
connues ; Je fus invité a en faire l’application. ’ 

The reflections which our author was thus led into on this 
subject, have impressed him with a high idea of the import- 
ance of an universal alphabet for promoting the civilization and 
improvement of Asia, by facilitating the acquisition of Eastern 
Janguages to Europeans, and, what he estimates much more 
highly, the acquisition of European knowledge to the Asiatic. 

* Un antique prejugé vante vainement la litterature Orientale ; le 
ben gotit et la raison attestent qu’aucun fonds d’instraction solide nj 
de science positive n’existe en ses productions: histoire n’y recite 
que des fables, la poésie que des hyperboles ; la philosophie n’y pro- 
fesse que des sophismes, la médécine que des recettes, la metaphy- 
sique que des absurdités ; l'histoire naturelle, la physique, la chymie, 
les hautes mathematiques y ont A peine des noms; I'esprit d’un Eu- 
ropéen ne peut que se retrecir et se giter a cette école; c'est aux 
orientaux de venir a celle de l’occident ; Je jour ou les hommes d’Eu- 
rope traduiront facilement leurs idées dans les langues d’Asie, Us 
sacquerreront partout en cette contrée, une supeviorité decidée sur 
Jes indigenes en tout genre d'affaires, ° 

The reasoning by which our author supports the utility of the 
alphabet he has invented, is as follows. 

‘ Tl faut avouer, le premier aspect des alfabets orientaux frappe 
le disciple Européen d'une sensation penible et décourageante ; la 
figure des lettres est étrange pour lui ; son amour propre se sent blessé 
de ne n’y rien comprendre ; déja loin de l’enfance il va redevenir éco- 
lier ; il s’alarme avec raison du travail d’introduire en sa memoire tant 
de signes bizarres, et de plier sa main a une habitude que l’age adulte 
supporte bien plus impatiemment que l’enfance: ce ne sont la que 
des preliminaires: |’explication commence; il a coutume d'écrire de 
gauche 4 droite, on lui ordonne décrire de droite 4 gauche ; son 
écriture Européenne trace tout ce qui se prononce ; l’écriture Asiatique 
en général n’en trace qu'une partie. La faible enfance se plie a ce 
joug, mais le disciple adulte y resiste. Il faut rendre comte de ses 
idées ; apres un premier étonnement passant a la reflection, il argu- 
mente et se dit. ’ 

* Si l’organisation humaine est la méme en Asie, qu’en Europe, le 
langage dans ce pays |, doit étre composé d’élémens semblables aux 
ndtres, par consequent de voyelles, de consonnes, et d’aspfrations ; 

dés lors les alfabcts Asiatiques ne doivent étre comme les notres, que 
Ja liste des signes qui representent ces élémens ; mais ses signes 
peuvent avoir deux maniéres d’étre: ils peuvent étre simples, comme 
ies Glémens A, E, D, P, &c. ou composés, formant sous un seul trait, des 
syllabes, et méme des mots entiers ; dans l'un et l'autre cas c’est une 
pure operation d’algebre, par laquelle des signes divers sont appliqués 
a des types identiques. Pourquoi cette diversité de tableaux? Il 
faut opter entre deux partis ; si ces lettres que je ne eonnais pas, re- 
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presentent des sons que je connais, je n'ai pas besoin d’elles ; je puis 
me servir de mon alfabet accoutumé; si au contraire ces lettres re. 
presentent des sons inconnus 4 mon oreille, l'étude va me les faire 
apprecier, et méme sans pouvoir !es prononcer, je pense leur donner 
des signes, leur attribuer des lettres de convention déduites de celles 
que je connais. On me presente vingt alfabcts divers, par conse- 
quent vingt diverses figures d’une méme voyelle, que j'apele A, d'un 
méme consonne que japele B: pourquoi chargerais je ma memoire 
de ces vingt repetitions, une scule figure me suffit; avec une seule 
alfabet, je veux peindre toutes les prononciations de ces langues ; 
comme avec un seul syst¢me d’écriture musicale, je puis peindre tous 
Jes tons, tous les chants des divers peuples de la terre 

In the first book, our author treats of spoken sounds, and of 
the letters which represent them; and his observations on this 
subject seem to us always clear, and sometimes new, In the 
second, he passes in review all the pronunciations which cccur 
in the languages of Europe; and he finds that they consist of 
19 or 20 vowels, and $2 consonants. ‘The Roman alphabet is 
incapable of representing that number; but known already, 
both in Europe and America, he takes it for the basis of his 
alphabet, which he renders universal, by assigning different 
powers to the redundant letters, and adding to others certain 
signs to represent those sounds in which the common 2 tIphabet is 
deficient. In the third part, he applies his system to the Arabic 
alphabet, as one of the most complicated of Asia. From this 
operation springs a new alphabet, which may be called Euro- 
pean, equally applicable to the Arabick, the Turkish, the Per- 
sian, Syriac and Hebrew. It is now, says our author, oniy 
requisite to extend its application to the languages of India, and 
of the rest of Asia. 

‘ Mais par qui ’ (addressing himself to the Asiatic Society) ‘ s'exe- 
cuteront tant de travaux preparatoires, & la fois scientifiques et dis- 
pendieux ? J'ose le garantir ; par vous, Messieurs! oui, par vous 
dont l'association libre, eciairée, genereuse, placée en avant garde 
sur les bords du Gange, y a Glevé les premiers signaux de la civilisa- 
tion. Fidele au caractére national, vous ne repousserez point une 
industrie nouvelle, sans avoir bien examiné ce qu'elle 4 d’utile ou de 
defectueux. ' 

Weare most ready to acknowledge the benefits that would re- 
sult from the adoption of an univ ersal alphabet, in facilitating in- 
tercourse, promoting civilization, and diffusing knowledge. We 
‘readily adinit also, ‘that an alphabet, for med on the principles 
of M. Valney, would be much ive perfect than any which ex- 


ists at present. But this benevolent project, in its “application 


to the natives of India, would encounter difficulties of which tlre 
Count is little aware, and which will! probably either prevent the 
attempt, or paralyze its execution. ‘Of tltese we dg not think it 
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necessary to say any thing on this occasion: For the really practi- 
eal question at present is, whether elementary works for the in- 
struction of students in the Oriental languages, might not advan- 
tageously be composed in such a conventional character? By 
substituting this for the various alphabets now used, some trou- 
ble would certainly be saved to beginners, and much expense to 
the East India Company. The experience and acknowledged 
success of Dr Gilchrist in teaching Hindustani, by an analogous 
method, affords some confirmation to the theory of "M. de V olney. 


Anr. VII. An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy. By Rosert 
Woopnovse, A.M. F.R.S. Fellow of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. Vol. I. 1812. Vol. II. 1818. 


T"' is always an interesting speculation to trace the progess of 

Science, from the first feeble efforts which mark its infancy, 
to the majestic and matured systems which have been strength. 
ened by discovery, and established by time: And there is no 
one in which this progressive improvement is so well marked 
asin Astronomy. The progress has been so rapid and con- 
tinued, that we can follow its steps as distinctly and satisfac- 
torily as we can retrace the events of our own lives. The ex- 
plan ition of the phenomena of the Heavens, which was first 
suggested to the mind of Copernicus, and afterwards, in spite of 
the ‘religious bigotry and superstition which characterized that 
age, promoted by his disciples, and extended by the researches 
ot Galileo—the discovery by Kepler of the laws which govern 
the motions of the heavenly bodies—the general principle of 
universal gravitation upon which all those laws depend, esta- 
blished by * Newton—the explanation of every inequality in the 
planetary motions, deduced by those who succeeded him from 
the immutability of the w hole, and the proof of the same prin- 
ciple of gravitation—form the leading features which mark the 
advancement of Physical Astronomy, from its first dawnings to 
the state of excellence in which we now behold it. Great as 
this excellence is, astonishing indeed for the limited capacity 
of man to have developed, it affords an explanation of a very 
minute portion only of the system of the universe. It brings 
us acquainted with the orbits of the earth and the planets round 
the sun, or rather round the centre of gravity of the solar 
system), and the motion of the secondary planets round the 
primary. But the sun himself must have a motion in fixed 
space, by reason of the path which that centre of gravity describes 
about the centre of gravity of the whole universe. And yet, of 
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the sun’s ‘ovis in space, and the motion of the centre of gravity 
of our syster n, we ure entirely ignor: ant. These i investigations 
are re ae for the labours of future astronomers—if indeed we 

can lock forward to the period when science shall perfect such dis- 
coverics, while we call to mind the long series of ages that elapsed 
before the motions of our own systems were known and establish- 
ed. It is the opinicn however ‘of La Place, a nat ne justly cele- 
brated in the annals of science, that we have already indications 
of the motions of the sun and stars. Speaking of these motions, 
he says, * Les observations commencent ii Jes faire appercevoir ; 
on a essayé de Jes expliquer par le seul déplacement du soleil, 
gue paroit indiquer son mouvement de rctation.  Plusieurs ob- 
servations sont assez bien représentées, en suppcsant le systéme 
sO laire, emporté vers la constellation d’ Hercule. D?autres o- 
servations semblent prouver que ces mouvemens apparens d 
étoiles, sont une combinaison de leur mouvemens réels avec ce- 
tui du soleil. Les temps découvrira sur cet objet, des vérités 
curicuses et importantes.’ 

The infinite extent of this field, where no bounds can be set 
to our speculations, peculiarly shows the preeminence of Astro- 
1omy among all other pursuits of human wisdom. In meta- 
physics—in literature—in the arts—ignorant as we are, we can 
assign limits, and supply, in imagination eat least, all that may 
be wanting to perfection ; ; but, in the works of Nature, beyond 
our pewer of scrutiny, we see no end to our inquiries ;—we per- 
ceive only the litileness cf man, and the no thingness and vanity 
ef all his boasted attainments. 

Nevertheless, it is a great matter to have ascertained so per- 
fectly the motions of the earth, and of the other planets and 
their satellites. In the lest hundred vears, discoveries have been 
made in this branch of science, which were deemed, by the 
older astronomers, above the reach of human reason and expe- 
rience. As iar as regards the system of which our globe forms 
a part, the theory is complete: All the motions of “the planets 
round the sun—of the secondaries round their primaries—their 
mutual ections uapen one another—the irregularities and inequa- 
litics produced by these actions—are most perfectly explained 
by that one mysterious power, their gravitation towards each 
other with forces that are directty as their masses, and inverse- 
ly as the squares of their distances. 

It is the proud boast of Great Britain to have been the birth- 
place of the man whose genius discovered this law ; and, by it, 
accounted for the principal motions of our system. The found- 
ations of Physical Astronomy were thus successfully laid. What 
Geometry could do for the superstructure, was also yaccomplished 
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by Newton: But it required more refined methods of calculation 
to complete the work; and the accomplishment of this was re- 
served for the intreduction of the Integral Calculus, in the 
hands of his successors. 

The speculations of Descartes first opened a field for the ope- 
rations of the Calculus ;—and from that time we may date the 
beginning of those discussions which have agitated the mathema- 
tical world even to the present day. Geometry and Analysis 
were the standards round which the heroes of science rallied their 
forces ; and so stoutly was the contest maintained by the keen- 
ness of the parties,—for even in Science the spirit of party has 
its sway,—that it was long doubtful which would be declared 
victorious. Ou the Continent, at length, and especially in 
France, the powerful operations of the Calculus began to 
make some impression ;—and the splendour of its achievements 
threatened a rapid destruction to its once formidable opponents. 
The effects of victory were soon apparent. In the hands of 
Clairaut, Euler, and D’Alembert, the improved analysis was 
making rapid strides towards the perfection of Physical Astro- 
nomy; and nothing was wanting but the assistance of La Grange 
and La Place to put a finishing hand to the whole. 

In England, Geometry kept its ground for a much longer 
period, and even yet is making a faint stand at the very place 
from which it ought long since to have been dislodged. At that 
University which is considered as the nursery of mathematical 
learning in Great Britain, the works of Newton are still look- 
ed up to with all the reverence which is so justly due to them, 
but unhappily to the exclusion of that system so well calculated 
to extend the bounds of Science. The time, we trust, is not 
far distant, when the principles of Analysis will form a larger 
portion of the studies of that place ;—and we are sure nothing 
is so likely to hasten that period, as the publication of such 
mathematical works as that before us. At the other English 
University, the contest for preeminence between Geometry and 
Analysis ee been little regarded. There, indeed, neither party 
have found supporters: Nay, it would be ridiculous to suppose 
that the merits of the case could be understood—far less advo- 
cated—at a place where the kpowledge of a ponderous treatise 
on the Conic Sections is considered a great step in Science— 
where the first few sections of the Principia are looked up to as 
heights unattainable to ordinary talent—and Dealtry’s Fluxions 
estcemed the very summit of mathematical excellence.—Still 
less should we be warranted in hoping, that the doctrines of 
Analysis will ever there be received as the established faith.— 
At present, we must be content with the infancy of Science ;— 
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they have made a beginning, at least ;—and it is some comfort 
to think, that even a small portion of mathematical knowledge, 
already shares the palm of academic honours with the dictates 
of Aristotle. 

But it is time we should consider the work before us. It 
consists of two volumes, published at different times ;—the first, 
containing Plane Astronomy ;—the secend, Physical. These 
subjects, and the mode of treating them, are so perfectly dis- 
tinct, that we must consider these volumes as forming two se- 
parate works. We shall begin, accordingly, with the first, as 
being the most simple. 

The natural divisions which Plane Astronomy takes, are, the 
Doctrine of the Sphere, ane all Geographical Problems, 
—the Motions of the Sun and Moon, with their Eclipses,— 
and the Phenomena exhibited in the Planetary Motions, as far 
as can be determined by observation.—Such, with some slight 
exceptions, is the order which Mr Woodhouse has adopted in 
the first volume of his Astronomy. In our observations on the 
different parts of this subject, and inquiries connected with them, 
we shall follow our author’s arrangement. 

After a familiar explanation of certain phenomena of the hea- 
vens, and a concise description of the most important instru- 
ments of the Observatory, Mr Woodhouse proceeds to give 
various methods for finding right ascensions and declinations of 
stars—their latitudes and longitudes, and also means of ascer- 
taining the obliquity of the ecliptic, and the precession of the 
equinoxes. In all these, however, the observations are suppos- 
ed to be made on the meridian; the Earth is considered as a 
mathematical point, at rest; and consequently the star, as truly 
seen in the direction in which the rays trom it enter the eye of 
the spectator. 

If such were the case, the labour to the practical astronomer 
would indeed be trifling. — With little else than to mark the hour 
by his time-piece, and the position of the star to which his in- 
strument is directed, his observations would be complete as soon 
as made, and his results would be free from the errors of cal- 
culation. But the Earth, if there be any truth in the Coper- 
nican System, is revolving in its orbit round the Sun, at the 
sume time that it has a rotatory motion about its own axis,— 
and even that axis has an oscillatory motion peculiar to itself. 
"These and other causes must necessarily introduce error into his 
ébservations—and, to obviate their effects, requires all the inge- 
nuity of the astronomer. ‘The methods which have been ad- 
opted for this purpose, are called Corrections ; and, from their 
importance, they form a very considerable part of this branch 
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of Astronomy.— Mr Woodhouse has very judiciously considered 
thei in as early a period of the work, as was consistent with 
the explanations necessary to understand their use. A briet 
enumeration of these Corrections will not detain us long ;—and 
it is necessary to more fully understanding this part of the 
subject. 

T hey are five in number, and are treated of in the following 
order.—i. Refraction. It isa well known law of Optics, that 
when a ray of light passes from a rarer into a denser medium, 
it is bent, or refracted, towards the denser. Hence the appa- 
rent place of a star will be changed: Being seen in the direction 
of a tangent to the curve for med by the refracted ray, it will 
appear elevated, but only in a vertical plane; and its declination 
being determined by its meridian altitude, will be affected by the 
whole refraction. ‘To compensate for this error, a correction is 
necessary. 

2. Parallax. That observations may be rendered the same 
for every part of the earth, they must be referred to some 
common point: this will naturally be the centre of the earth. 
The observer then, being supposed at this point, the ob- 
ject will appear depressed, in the direction of a vertical plane ; 
and the quantity of this depression is measured by the difference 
of the angles, which the direction of the star makes with the 
zenith, at the surface and at the centre of the earth: The azi- 
muth motion will not be affected ;—consequently the declination 
and right ascension will alone require correction. 

Aberration. While a ray of light coming from a fixed 
star, passes through a telescope, the telescope having at the 
same time the motion of the earth in its orbit, the real path of 
the ray, relatively to the tube, is the diagonal of a parallelo- 
gram, the sides of which are proportions al to the velocities of 
ight, and ‘of the earth. To view the star, therefore, in its 
proper direction, the tube must be inclined, so as to have the 
position of the diagonal of this parallelogram, Aberration, 
though necessarily very small, on account of the great velocity 
of light, is nevertheless one of the most important causes of 
error in observations: it affects both the longitude and latitude 
—the right ascension and the declination of a star. It is high- 
ly requisite, therefore, that corrections of these errors should 
be computed. And here, we cannot help remarking, how sa- 
tisfuctorily the phenomena of aberration prove the motion of 
the earth. However inconsistent with the simplicity of nature 
the Tychonic system might be, there were yet no appearances 
that did not accord with, and we may almost say, strengthen 
and confirm, it. But the memorable discovery of Bradley, on 
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the subject of aberration, completely overthrows this theory, 
and establishes, beyond a doubt, the earth’s annual motion in 
its orbit. 

4. Precession. The intersection of the Equator and Ecliptic, 
has a slow annual retrograde motion of 50” nearly. This causes 
the pole of the equator to describe a circle about the pole of the 
ecliptic; and hence arise errors in declination and right: ascen- 
sion, which require computation. ‘The precession was first re- 
marked by Hipparchius, who discovered it by comparing his own 
observations with the more antient ones of ‘Timocharis and Ari- 
stillus. 

5. Lastly, Nutation. While Bradley was engaged in his in- 
quiry into the aberration, he observed small inequi ialities in the 
precession of the equinox, and in the mean obliquity of the eclip- 
tic, to which, accounting for them by conceiving the axis of the 
earth to have an oscillator y motion, he gave the name of Nutation. 
This inequality affects all the heav enly bodies; and, when used as 
a correction, their places are found to agree much more accurate- 
Jy with observation, than when it is not applied. 

To the discussion and explanation of these Corrections, eight 
chapters are devoted—which, however, is no more than their 
consequence, and the important theories connected with them, 
absolutely require. 

We next come to the Solar Theory, in which the most ma- 
‘terial discussion is, the determination of the Sun’s place by 
what is called Kepler’s Problem. Kep ler was one of those 
rarely gifted men, whom Nature has given to the world, to en- 
large the boundaries of science—to enrich i it by his discov. eries— 
and to lay the foundation of systems, which the labours of future 

shilosophers might ripen to maturity. The friend and dis sciple 
of Tycho Brahé, he had the advant: age of a constant residence 
with that great practical astronomer, ‘during the latter years of 
his life: and at his death, he obtained the accumulated mass of 
observations, which the incessant labour of one-and-twenty years 
at his Observatory, in the little island of Huon, had enabled 
him to collect. These observations formed, in f; act, the ground- 
work of Kepler’ s discoveries; and the great services they were 
thus the means of rendcring to astronomy, sufficiently atone for 
the erroneous ideas they led Tycho to adopt, in his misconceiv- 
ed system of the universe. In ‘the hands of Kepler, they pro- 
duced the three most important discoveries which have ever 
been made in natural science. He began his inquiries respect- 
ing the form of the planets’ orbits, conceiving, with Copernicus 
that they moved in circles with an uniform motion; and by a 
mest fortunate chance he fixed upon Mars, as the planet whose 
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motions he should first investigate. His choice of Mars was 
fortunate, inasmuch as the orbit of this planet is one of the most 
eccentric in the system ; so that the inequalities, and consequent- 
ly the laws of its motion, were more easily detected. He soon 
perceived, that supposing the orbit to be cireular, the sun wa 
not situated in the centre, as had been supposed, but in some 
intermediate point between the centre and circumfe rence. To 
discover this point, that is, to find the eccentricity of the orbit, 
was his next inquiry. He proceeded by toutative methods, of 
the most laborious kind; he made no less than seventy st app 1si= 
‘tions before he got one to agree with observation. Having de~ 
termined the eccentricity, he proceeded to compare the latitudes 
in opposition, and the longitudes out of op position, computed 
upon his hypothesis, and those found by observation. A very 
marked difference between them, led him to suspect that the er- 
ror was in his hypothesis, and not in the inaccuracy of ‘Tycho’s 
observations: Le then conjectured, that the orbit of Mars was 
not acircle; but, uadismayed by want of success, he resolved to 
give it another and a fuller trial, upon a different plan. He ob- 
served two positions of the earth when Mars was in the same part 
of his orbit,—he then found the difference of the longitudes of 
the Sun and Mars ;—and thence, by a trigonometrical calcula 
tion, ascertained the distance of Mars from the Sun. In this 
manner he observed three distances; and then calculated the 
same three distances on his hypothesis of the cireular orbit, and 
compared them with the observed distances: But here, as in his 
former process, the difference was so great, as to compel him al- 
together to abandon the supposition that the or vit of Mars wes 
acircle. The result of his attempts, however, was such, that h 
was persuaded the orbit did not materiaily differ from that form. 
It must therefore be a:: oval; * and if so, there was no fizure so 
probable as an ellipse, having the sun in one of the foci. Upon 
this hypothesis, which certainly was not the result of chance a 


Ce as 


some have been hardy-enough to assert, he again cxleulated t 
three distances, and found they agreed mest accurately with as 
servation. 

The orbit of Mars being thus determined, he neaturelly ima- 
gined, that the other planet s described similar orbits about 
the sun. Applying the same tests, his conjecture v 
fied, and the great and important truth was at last es seals lishe 1, 


* Orbita planeta non est circulus, sed ingrediens ad latera utraque 
Ppaulatim, iterumque ad circuli amplitudinem in perigeo exiens, cu- 
Susmodi figuram itiveris eva/em, appellitant. 

Be Motibus Stelle Martis. p. 213. 
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that the planets revolve in elliptic orbits of small eccentricity, 
having the sun situated in one of the foci. His next object was to 
find an area of the ellipse proportional to the time—(he had al- 
ready proved, that areas described by a line drawn from the 
sun to a planet, were proportional to the times of description) ; 
and this is what is called Kepler’s Problem. The accurate so- 
lution is by no means easy. Mr Woodhouse has given two me- 
thods ;—in the first, he has deduced equations from which an ac- 
curate solution may be obtained, the further investigation of 
which is reserved for the second volume of this work ;—the other 
is an approximate method, considerably easier—and although it 
does not give a complete solution, it is sufficiently accurate for 
the purposes of the practical astronomer. But before this pro- 
blem can be used in determining the sun’s place, it is necessary 
that the position of the apsides of the sun’s orbit be known. 
Our attention is next directed to the longitude and progression 
of the Aphelion ; and the method of finding these is that given by 
Lacaille. Mr Woodhouse next illustrates, by an example, the 
manner of determining the Sun’s longitude from Solar Tables, 
eonstructed by means of Kepler’s Problem ; and shows, that the 
result differs from the Sun’s longitude, as expressed in the Nau- 
tical Almanack, by a small error of 47”. Hence Kepler’s Pro- 
blem will not alone suffice to determine accurately the sun’s 
place. The above error will require a correction ;—and this is 
supplied by investigating the inequalities of the Earth’s motion, 
produced by the disturbing forces of the sun and moon. We 
have then to consider these bodies, whose masses are known, 
projected from given points, in given directions and with given 
velocitics, and gravitating to one another with forces that are 
directly as their masses, and inversely as the squares of their dis- 
tances,—to trace the orbits they describe,-and to find their posi- 
tions at any given time. ‘This is no other than the celebrated 
problem of the Three Bodies; and so great is its difficulty, that 
the highest refinements of modern analysis, have hitherto been 
inadequate to furnish a general and complete solution. The 
problem of Two Bodies gravitating to one another, was fully solv- 
ed by Newton ; but when he attempted, by a similar process, to 
find. the piace of a body attracted by one, and at the same time 
disturbed by another body, the instruments he employed were 
insuflicient to combat the extreme difficulties of the case. His. 
inquiries, however, were not altogether fruitless ; he detected five 
very remarkable inequalities in the Moon’s motion, which he ex- 
plamed by the disturbing force of the Sun; and his theories, ve- 
rified by the researches of succeeding mathematicians, and by 
metheds of calculation essentially different from those which he 
l 
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employed, create in us the greatest astonishment, that a man, 
by the force of his single genius,—no way benefited by the spe- 
culations of those who went before him,—no way assisted by the 
efforts of his cotemporaries—should have made such progress in 
a science so abstruse. ‘ To estimate his merit,’ as Mr Wood- 
house tells us, ‘ we must take science as he found it, and as he 
left it. He did not merely add to, or beautify a system. New- 
ton’smerit was more than that of having left marble what he 
found brick: For he laid the very foundations of Physical As- 
tronomy, and furnished the materials and means of putting them 
together.’ 

The investigation of these different inequalities, as well as 
those which arise from the disturbing forces of the planets, do 
not belong to Plane Astronomy. The inquiry is therefore re- 
served for the second volume. 

The Planetary. succeeds the Solar theory. In this the helio- 
centric and geocentric longitudes and latitudes of the planets, 
and their periods, are fully discussed. This is followed by the 
Lunar theory, which, in our opinion, ought to have preceded 
it. The inequalities affecting the earth’s orbit, and those affect- 
ing the moon’s, are so intimately connected in the problem of 
the Three Bodies, that the Solar and Lunar theories should not 
have been separated. Moreover, this is the arrangement which 
is followed in the second volume of this work, The eclipses of 
the sun and moon, too, would have fallen better in with this or- 
der, and the simplicity of the whole been more completely pre- 
served. This volume concludes with the various methods of 
finding latitucles and longitudes. Among these, the very useful 
way of determining the longitude of a ship at sea, by the distance 
of the Moon from the San, or from a fixed star, is explained at 
some length. Borda’s formula for correcting that distance, by 
making allowance for the effects of parallax and refraction, is 
also given here. 

We have insensibly protracted our remarks upon this volume 
so much, that we shall have less room to give to the second vo- 
lume than we could have wished. But we cannét close ghis, 
withouta singleremark upon Mr Woodhouse’s language through- 
out the whole book. In a subject like Plane Astronomy} where 
there is less of mathematical reasoning, and more of familiar ex- 
planation, it is most essential that such explanations be given in 
a full and distinct, but at the same time in as concise and come 
pendious a manner as possible. Mr Woodhouse seems to have 
been so well aware of the first requisites, that the necessity 
of the others has altogether escaped him. He endeavours, at 
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all times, to be so lucid, that his explanations, like cross lights 
thrown upon a picture, tend only to perplex the subject; and, 
by bewildering our intellects, prevent us from obtaining any 
clear or distinct notions respecting it. We have not room to 
give many extracts to instance this obscurity of style—but they 
occut perpetually. We open the book at random, (at the 
ninth page, for example), where Mr Woodhouse is instruct- 
ing us respecting the motion of the sun:—TIt is thus announ- 
ced—* The Sun has evidently a proper and peculiar motion. 
He moves towards the stars that set after him, and from the 
stars that rise before him. In other words, amongst the fixed 
stars he moves from the west towards the east; that is to say, to 
a spectator in our hemisphere facing the south, from the right 
hand to the left.” Add to this, that the sun appears to us to 
move from east to west; and we venture to affirm, that the ge- 
nerality of readers, upon perusing the above explanation, will 
exclaim, * Then, in the name of all that is lucid, how does the 
sun move?’ Mr Woodhouse seems also to labour under a 
perpetual apprehension lest the proportion of the lines in his 
figures, not being always accurately kept, should lead his read- 
ers into error, or weaken the vigour of his demonstrations. His 
concern about this mistake seems quite disproportionate to the 
danger; and the earnestness with which he cautions the reader 
against it, seems to us sometimes ludicrous. 


We come now to the second volume—containing Physical 
Astronomy, in which Mr Woodhouse appears to much greater 
advantage. The principal objects of inquiry are, the Solution of 
the Problem of the Three Bodies, and the Investigation of the 
Motions and Perturbations of the Principal Planets. Some other 
inquiries relating to this subject are slightly entered into, and 
many wholly omitted. Indeed, from the size of this volume, it 
is impossible that the greater part of this extensive subject could 
be contained in it. But the topics we have mentioned are very 
fully discussed, and the investigations carried on, as far as is re- 
quisite for the purposes of this work. It is admirably adapted 
to be a stepping-stone to the Méchanique Céleste of La Place; 
but it is not intended to be a complete system in itself, nor are 
its processes pursued to that degree of accuracy necessary for 
the construction of Lunar or Planetary tables. But we must ob- 
ject to its being called an Elementary Treatise. The theories 
it contains are of a very abstruse and complicated nature in 
themselves; and, even to understand the language in which they 
are explained, requires a considerable knowledge of the princi- 
ples of the Calculus, and no small degree of proficiency in its 
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use. In one respect, Mr Woodhouse has endeavoured to make 
it as elementary as the nature of the subject would admit, in 
all connected with the theory of motion: Accordingly he begins 
by deducing the differential equations of motion from the first 
principles of Dynamics; and the methods he uses are in con- 
formity with the algebraical reasoning employed throughout the 
whole. All the forces acting on a material point, whatever be 
their directions, or the number of planes in which they lie, are 
treated by resolving them into three forces parallel to tate axes 
at right angles to one another: It is obvious, that the effects of 
each resultant will be independent of the other two, and there- 
fore we may apply to each the differential equations of motion, 
modified siteling to the circumstances of each particular case. 

But although this, in itself, is very elementary, it will appear 
by no means simple to the general run of readers. The time is 
not yet come, when this elegant and comprehensive mode of 
considering forces, shall be generally taught in this Island: but 
we hope the period is not far distant, when the Treatises of 
Franceeur and Poisson will supersede the laboured Introduction 
of Keil, and the Superficial Mechanics of the reverend Doctor 
Wood of St John’s. 

Following the method we have just related, Mr Woodhouse 
demonstrates Kepler’s law of the equable description of areas, 
whatever be the central force. In like manner, when the force 
is supposed to vary inversely as the square of the distance, the 
orbit of the trajectory is found to be an ellipse; and the perio- 
dic times of bodies revolving in different elliptic orbits, are 
shown to be in the sesquiplicate ratio of the major axes of their 
orbits. The exact analytical solution of Kepler’s problem is also 
given here, by means of La Grange’s celebrated theorem for 
computing some function of a quantity, having that quantity ex- 
pressed in functions of certain other quantities whose relations 
are known. 

We have seen easier and better demonstrations of the propo- 
sitions we have alluded to, in many works on Mechanics (for 
example, in Francoeur, Traité de Dynamique); and we think 
that, in a work which does not pretend to a great deal of origi- 
nality, the author would have done well to have availed him- 
self of such. 

In the Fourth Chapter, our author, determining the elements 
of a planet’s orbit, says, ‘ In order to introduce the consideration 
of the other elements, the inclination and longitude of the nodes, we 
must resume the three differential equations, which are,’ &c. © p. 37. 

Now, the differential equations which Mr Woodhouse here 


talks of resuming, have never been mentioned in any of the fore- 
Bb? 
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going pages; and, what is more extraordinary, no notice is 
taken of them in the 60 pages which follow; not until the se- 
venth chapter, when they are deduced from the three differential 
equations that belong to the theory of the Moon: They are, in 
fact, modifications of certain expressions—the integration of 
which contains the solution of the problem of the Three Bodies 
—taken on the supposition that there is no disturbing force; 
Their integration affords a complete solution of the problem of 
Two Bodies. Ina part of the work which professes to be ele- 
mentary, this is a very unpardonable negligence. 

We Gegin, in Chapter the Fifth, to enter upor the theory of 
Perturbations; and to consider the effect produced by the in- 
troduction of a third body into the system. Expressions for 
the different parts of the disturbing force are deduced, pre- 
vious to the mote full discussion of the problem of the Three 
Bodies. 

The object of the next Chapter will be best learned im our 
author’s own words. 

‘ If we take no account of the disturbing force that acts perpen- 
dicularly to the plane of the bodies’ orbit, then the forces acting on 
the body are two, and the integration of the equations would be the 
solution of a problem, in which it should be required to find the 
curve described by a body acted on by two forces, one in the direc- 
tion of the radius, the other in a direction perpendictlar to tlhe ra- 
dius. It was under the terms of this latter statement that Clairaut 
first proposed the question of the Lunar Orbit. The force in the di- 
rection of the radius, in part arose from the mutual attrattion of the 
Moon and Earth, and in part from the Sun’s disturbing force: The 
other force that acted perpendicularly to the radius, originated wholly 
from the Sun. D’Alembert, although he derived his differential equa- 
tions by a process different from that which Clairaut followed, yet, 
like him, reduced to a similar statement the Lunar theory.’ 

‘ The shortest and most direct way of proceeding, would be im- 
mediately to deduce and integrate the differential equations above 
mentioned ; that is, im other words, to solve the problem of the Three 
Bodies : But the difficulties of that problem are such, that it is de- 
sireable, and especially in an Elementary Treatise like the present, to 
lessen them by all possible means. We shall therefore consider whe- 
ther there are any obvious inferences that present themselves on the 
introduction of a third disturbing body into the system of two bodies. 
The third body, as we have already seen, destroys the equable de- 
scription of areas, and the elliptical form of the orbit. The disturb- 
ing force of the Sun, for instance, prevents the Moon from describing 
an ellipse round the Earth; and the disturbing force of the Moon pre- 
vents the Earth from describing an ellipse round the Sun. Neither 
the Solar nor Lunar theories, therefore, can be exactly constructed 
according to Kepler’s laws. But may not the point called the cen- 
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tre of gravity, which, in the doctrines of Equilibrium and Dynamics, 
possesses several curious properties, possess some here? Mayit not, 
notwithstanding the agency of disturbing forces on the bodies of the 
system, observe, either exactly er nearly so, Kepler’s laws? The 
inquiries of mathematicians in the rise of Physical Astronomy, would 
be naturally directed to this subject. Newton considered it in the 
first propositions of his eleventh section: And, as it will soon ap- 
pear, the laws of the motion of the centre of gravity, and the form 
of the curve described by it, belong to an investigation more difficult 
than the preceding, but less so than those that follow. We shall 
find ourselves, indeed, at a problem intermediate to the problems‘ of 
two and of three bodies; and although its solution is not essential, 
und might be dispensed with, yet it is a convenient sglutign, will il- 
lustrate the matter of inquiry, and will furnish, in some instances, 
very easy methods of computing the effects of disturbing forces. 
For these reasons, we shall briefly consider it in the following chap- 
ter.” p. 70, 71. 

Some of the succeeding chapters are devoted to the solution 
of the Problem of the Three Bodies. ‘The history of this cele- 
brated problem was so fully entered into in a former Number, 
that it is unnecessary to detain ourselves with it in this place. 
We proceed to the inquiry which follows this solution, and 
which, from peculiar circumstances attending it, is too interest- 
ing to be altogether passed over in silence: We allude to the 
Progression of the Lunar Apogee, The determination of this 
progression, was one of the earliest inquiries attempted by Clair- 
aut, the first man who made any material researches in physical 
astronomy after Newton. He began his inquiry upwards of 
half a century after the publication of the Principia ;—keeping 
always in view the principles laid down by Newton, but pur- 
suing his calculations by methods peculiarly his own. He was 
naturally led to consider the progression of the Lunar Apogee, 
from the state in which it had been left by Newton. By him, 
it had been in part explained, in his 11th section—upon prin- 
ciples established in his 9th section—by taking into account the 
effect produced by one part only of the Sun’s disturbing force, 
namely, the central disturbing force. He demonstrated, that 
this force would cause a progression; but, from omitting to es- 
timate the effect of the tangential force, he was unable to calcu- 
late the amount of the progression, and thus left it in a very 
imperfect state. When Clairaut first computed this, his result 
gave only one half the quantity found by observation: And 
what is very remarkable, Kuler and 1) Alembert, separately en- 


gaged in the like inquiry, produced at the same time with Clair- 
aut the results of their researches, and they were all three found 
to coincide, This seemed very strongly to militate against the 
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theory of Gravitation. So much so, that Clairaut, convinced 
that theory was insufficient to account for the Lunar inequalities, 
proposed a different law to represent the force by which the 
Moon is attracted by the Earth. Clairaut’s law, which was of 


the form raga + ate » was vehemently opposed by Buffon, 


from its want of simplicity; and ‘he was induced to reconsider 
the inquiry. A careful examination of the steps of his process, 
discovered the error; which lay in one part of the integration 
of that differential equation, which afterwards acquired such ce- 
lebrity in all solutions of the problem of the ‘Three Bodies. It 
is impossible, in this place, to explain either the error, or the 
method by which it was corrected. We must refer our readers, 
for this most interesting subject, to Mr Woodhouse’s work, in 
the beginning of the thirteenth chapter: The full explanation of 
the whole process, which is there given, is particularly worthy 
of attention. A mistake respecting this error has prevailed 
among several writers, which ought to be corrected. It has 
been stated that Clairaut’s error was one of approximation— 
that it arose from the omission of certain terms, which, from 
their minuteness, would not affect the accuracy of the result. 
This idea is quite erroneous. The error consisted in not re- 
peating the integration of a differential equation of the second 
order, with the assistance of a particular value, found, for a 
certain quantity in the differential, by the frst integration. 
But, as we said before, it is absurd to attempt any explanation 
of a process of this sort, in words. Unless we could exhibit the 
calculations, we have no chance of being intelligible. The re- 
sult of this correction was, that it made the progression amount 
to 3° 3' 18”; while the most accurate observations determined 
it to be 3° 2’ 22”. The almost perfect agreement of these re- 
sults, afforded the most satisfactory confirmation of Newton's 
principle ; and established, more firmly than ever, the important 
truth, ‘ that the Moon is retained in ee orbit by her gravita- 
tion to the Earth, with a force which is directly as the mass, and 
inversely as the square of the distance. ’ 

Curious and important as this error may be, and highly in- 
teresting to those who, like us, love to trace the history of 
science, we cannot but object to its finding a place in a volume 
already too small to admit many topics more intimately con- 
nected with the subject of the work. Our author himself says, 
‘ The inquiry is a futile one, and deserves to be considered solely 
by means of a sort of historical importance attached to it; since 
some mathematicians, fancying themselves treading in the very foot- 
steps of Newton, have sought for the quantity of the proposition 
solely on the principles of the ninth section.” p. 195. 
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The Planetary Theory follows in the 16th Chapter. We 
might at first sight be led to suppose, that exactly the same me- 
thods used in the solution of the problem of the Three Bodies, 
might be applied to the case of a planet revolving round the 
Sun, and disturbed by the action of another planet. Apparent- 
ly, there is every resemblance between the cases of Venus re- 
yolving round the Sun, and disturbed by the Earth, and the 
Moon revolving round the Earth, and disturbed by the Sun. 
The difference in process, in the solution of the two cases, re- 
quires some explanation. It consists in this;—The value for 
the whole force in the direction of the radius vector, which is 
made use of in both solutions, is obtained by the expansion of 


. . ie Ue L * 
a quantity of the form —; in which expansion, in the case of 
7 


the Lunar Theory, all terms after the second are omitted.— 
And this rejection does not affect the accuracy of the result; 
because a quantity whose value is ;},, enters into all the terms; 
but in the case of a planet, this quantity is so much larger, that 
its square, cube, &c. cannot be neglected :—For instance, in 
the case of Venus, the quantity we speak of is .723332: con- 
sequently, the expression for the central force, is essentially dif- 
ferent in the Lunar and Planetary Theories. In this respect, 
the latter is, perhaps, more complicated than the former; but, 
on the whole, it is considerably easier. * The chief cause of 
which is, the smallness of the disturbing force of any planet, com- 
pared with the Sun’s disturbing force. The Lunar perturbations re- 
quire thirty equations ; but three are sufficient to express the ine- 
qualities of Venus, produced by Jupiter's action.’ On the whole, 
therefore, the disturbances of the Planets are more easily calcu- 
lated and reduced into tables than those of the Moon. 

In the Twentieth Chapter, the disturbances which the Satel- 
lites of Jupiter suffer from their action on one another, are con- 
sidered. By a singular relation which subsists between the 
mean longitudes of the three first satellites, we are enabled to 
express each of their inequalities in longitude by a single term. 
The singularity we allude to, was discovered by observation. 
It is this; that éhe mean lonyitude of the first satellite, minus 
three times that of the second, plus twice that of the third, ts very 
nearly equal to 180°. La Place has shown, that if the mean 
motions of satellites were originally adjusted nearly in this pro- 
portion, that their mutual action upon one another would al- 
ways tend to bring their motions more and more accurately to 
coincide with it. 

From the Twenty-first Chapter, certain Variations of the 
Elements of the Planets’ Orbits, are considered ;—and methods 
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of determining the masses of Planets that have Satellites, close 
the volume. 

If the Planets were acted on by the Sun alone, they would 
describe orbits nearly elliptical round that luminary: But as 
they are affected, at the same time, by a mutual action among 
themselves, certain inequalities and perturbations arise, which 
must be computed, in order to construct accurate tables of their 
motions. In this, as in the problem of the Three Bodies, the 
aa state of Analysis will not suffice for an exact solution. 

e must therefore be satisfied with an approximation. The 
difficulties are lessened, however, from this, that the masses of 
the Planets are exceeding small, compared with the Sun’s mag- 
nitude; and that the eccentricities and planes of their orbits, 
vary within narrow limits. ‘Those perturbations, which can 
only be detected in the lapse of ages, are known by the name 
of Secular Inequalities. The other inequalities, discovered in 
‘their own motions, and in the motions of their nodes and pe- 
rihelions, are called Periodic. The inequalities of Jupiter and 
Saturn are considered by Mr Woodhouse at some length. ‘The 
important results which followed, when these were first success- 
fully investigated by La Grange and La Place, deserve same 
notice. 

It was observed by Flamstead, in the year 1682, that there 
was a retardation of the mean motion of Saturn, and an acce- 
leration of that of Jupiter. This retardation was inconsistent 
with any thing founded on the principles of gravitation ; and it 
was thence concluded by mathematicians, that the disturbances 
of these two planets procecded from a cause that in some essen- 
tial point differed from their attraction on each other. Euler, 
who first endeavoured to reconcile these phenomena, altogether 
failed in the attempt. La Grange and.La Place, who also turn; 
ed their inquiries to the same object, met at first with no better 
success, Soon after this, La Grange, by the calculus of varia- 
tions, a highly refined analytical artifice, invented by him to fa- 
cilitate the solution of Isopereinetrical problems, succeeded in 
demonstrating the remarkable fact, that the mean periodic re- 
volutions of the planets, and the major axes of the orbits they 
describe round the sun, remain for ever the same. Consequent- 
ly the inequalities in the mean motions and distances must be 
periodical, and not subject to secular acceleration or retarda- 
tion. ‘But this discoyery, so far as regarded Jupiter and Saturn, 
only made the matter worse-—it made the acceleration of the 
one, and retardation of the other, more anomalous than ever— 
and, like Clairaut’s investigation of the progression of the tunar 
tpogee, it threatened ‘to form a striking exception to motions 
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which were referred to gravitation, if not to overthrow the 
theory itself:—But, like Ulairaut’s, it ended by being one of 
its strongest confirmations. Struck with the contradictory re- 
sults which seemed now almost established as true phenomena, 
La Place examined the steps of his process with unwearied at- 
tention ; and at last succeeded in discovering the true cause of 
the secular inequalities in the mean motions of these planets. He 
conceived, that if the phenomena were to be explained by the 
mutual action of the two planets; that if Jupiter caused a re- 
tardation in the mean motion of Saturn; Saturn, by his action, 
must reciprocally produce an acceleration in the mean motion 
of Jupiter. Revising his operations, he found that those terms 
which involved the third power of the eccentricity, (which Euler 
had neglected, and hence obtained no results), were very mi- 
nute in the differential, but became, in the particular case of 
Jupiter and Saturn, of such value in the integrul, that they 
could not be rejected, ‘without vitiating the results. Retaining 
them, therefore, the solution turned out as he expected ; it show- 
ed that Jupiter and Saturn had corresponding inequalities, which 
were of different affections, but of equal duration, the whole 
period of each being somewhat greater than 900 years. The 
one inequality retards Saturn’s motion during half this time— 
while the other accelerates Jupiter’s,;—and, during the other 
half of the period, the contrary effect takes place. These cor- 
responding accelerations and retardations were thus explained 
by the mutual attraction of the two bodies, and referred for 
their cause to the general principle of gravitation. 

There are no phenomena, in the whole system of the uni- 
yerse, which more powerfully call forth our wonder and admi- 
ration, than these ;—that the major axes of the planets’ orbits 
are invariable, and that their mean periodic wevellaeltine are al- 
ways the same. While the other elements of the orbit are per- 
petually changing—their elliptic forms at one time approaching 
to circles, at another differing from that form by a sensible ec- 
centricity—their apsides, and the lines of their nodes, constant- 
ly varying in position—the inclinations of the planes of their 
orbits oscillating between their greatest and least variation ;—we 
are yet assured that the stability of the system is secure from 
decay—that, by the wise dispensation of the Great Author of its 
formation, it is everlasting, permanent, immutable. 


In concluding, we cannot but congratulate the country on 
the appearance of the first work calculated to convey an accu 
rate notion of the methods used in the later and more profound 
tesearches of Physical Astronomy; the only’methods, for what 
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has yet appeared, by which those researches can be successfully 
prosecuted. The exposition of them now submitted to the pub- 
lic, is clear and distinct, and as elementary as it can easily be ren- 
dered. ‘The principal obstacle to their being generally received 
amongst us, and used to supersede the older methods, which, 
however elegant, are so much less powerful, seems to be the 
want of a text in the higher Geometry, or in the Fluxionary 
Calculus, to which reference might be made. We have no 
book in English that is in the least calculated to answer that 
purpose ; none where the Integration of Fluxionary Equations 
is delivered with the necessary extension; none in which the 
method of Partial Differences is explained, or where the me- 
thod of Variations is so much as mentioned. These great de- 
fects must be supplied, before the Geometer can penetrate into 
the depths of Mechanicks, Hydrodymicks, er Astronomy. A 
translation, or a judicious abridgment of Euler’s Differential 
and Integral Calculus, would be the best present that could be 
made to the English mathematician. It is by such means only 
that we can hope to vie with our continental neighbours in the 
pursuits of Philosophy. 

While we rejoice at the rapid progress that has been made in 
the natural sciences, during the last century, and exult in the 
idea that this has been effected by the increased intellectual at- 
tainments of man, we feel with regret how little Great Britain 
has contributed to this great work. Since the time of Newton, 
almost every thing that has been done in Physical Astrono- 
my, has been done by the Mathematicians of the Continent. 
To account for this, it has been said, that a consciousness of 
inferiority in the knowledge of the higher Mathematics, has 
kept us back: And, as a proof of this inferiority, is adduced 
the fact, that the more extensive methods of analytical calcula- 
tion have not been introduced into England till within these 
few years; and that the higher parts of the Calculus, as the me- 
thod of partial differences, the calculus of variations, are even 
now unknown in the mathematical institutions of this Island. 
To this argument we allow its full weight ;-that it is a proof of 
our present inferiority in mathematical learning, cannot be de- 
nied. But in a country»which has done more for chemistry, 
than all Europe put together, which has given greater encourage- 
ment to the arts—to agriculture and manufactures—to litera- 
ture and general science—than any nation on the face of the 
globe,—a charge of intellectual inferiority cannot be well 
founded. Our deficiency in Mathematics, the obstacles that 
have perpetually opposed the introduction of the Calculus 
into Great Britain, must be accounted for on different grounds, 
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An extreme reverence for that immortal work, the Principia of 
Newton, contributed to strengthen, instead of weskenjng the 
attachment which the elder geometers evinced to the syntictical 
methods; and operates, even to the present day, to the exclu- 
sion of those which are purely analytical. What that book has 
done for mathematical science in general, but more especially 
for Physical Astronomy, has appeared in the prec eding pages ; 
and we are sure no mathematician, grown gray in the service of 
Geometry, would lament more than we should, were it suffered 
to fall into oblivion :— But if we wish to share in YW discoveries of 
our neighbours, we must now resort to the use of a more powerful 
instrument, by introducing the means which they have employ- 
ed, even thou; gh our pride may suffer by the change. In ad- 
dition to this feeling, which « ‘couraged Geometry “rather than 
Algebra, another cause may be mentioned, which we believe 
to ‘have no inconsiderable eifect against the advancement of the 
higher branches of the Mathematics in this country, namely, the 
very extensive dissemination of general knowledge, which is so 
much the case over the whole of ‘this kingdom. ‘Literature and 
the Arts give abundant occupation to the mind of a man of li- 
beral curiosity, and leave less inducement to attach himself to 
abstract studies. Formerly, Theology and School Logic were 
essentially necessary to a man of education; and the different 
branches of Mathematics, and comparatively lighter studies, 
were pursued as a relief to the mind. Now-a-days, a man must 
be conversant in chemistry, mineralogy, entomology, modern 
languages, history, politics, and fifty hard-worded studies be- 
side—so that, in fact, unless he chuse to devote himself almost ex- 
clusively to Mathematics, he has little chance of aspiring to dis- 
covery, or even to eminence, in that pursuit. Besides that the 
peculiar formation of society now, makes a man ashamed to ap- 
pear ignorant upon such topics as we have mentioned, there are 
really” so many opportunities of acquiring them perpetually 
thrown in his w ay, that it would need no sina ll portion of inge- 
nuity to esc: ape picking up a little here and there. There never 
was a period in which museums, lectures, pieture-galleries—-for 
the arts; abstracts, reviews, encyclopedias — for literature ; 
newspapers, pamphlets, and public me<tings—for politics; were 
so abundant, and supported with so much spirit as the present. 
Our very ladies will discourse you most eloquently upon transi- 
tion rocks, hydrogen and oxygen; and would consider it the 
worst of scandal to be thought illiterate. Now, in Franee, 
while every encouragement is given to this sort of general know- 
ledge, yet no opportunity is neglected to promote mathematical 
knowledge in particular. That admirable establishment the 
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Royal Academy of Paris, where pensions and honours are 
heape upon those who devote themselves exclusively to works 
of science, keeps alive the spirit of discovery; and, from the 
effect it has already produced in promoting the interests of sci- 
ence, we may safely look forward to its advancing them to a 
still higher state of perfection. In England, the only induce- 
ment to invention or discovery, is the hope that, by making 
sufficient interest, the Royal Society may be prevailed upon to 
allow the paper to be read before them. It is indeed much to 
be lamented ‘that this Institutions intended for the advancement 
of science, should held out so little encouragement to Mathema- 
tical learning. 

There is another establishment in France, which is of the 
utmost use in this way—we mean the Polytechnic School, 
founded by Bonaparte. It is composed of boys chosen out of 
every departinent, in each of which there is an examination, 
chiefly in Mathematics, once a year. ‘Two or three of the best 
proficients are selected for this school, at which they are in- 
structed by professors in every branch of science, and excited 
to emulation by a judicious distribution of honours and rewards. 
We have lately learnt, with much satisfaction, that something 
on this plan has been begun at Liverpool, promoted by the 
subscriptions of the merchants of that place, with that jud 
ment and liberality which characterizes all their public precedl- 
ings, 

Once more we return Mr Woodhouse our thanks for his 
work upon Astronomy. We trust he will go on with it, and 
add another volume upon those important parts of the subject 
which yet remain ;— The Nutation of the Earth’s axis—the Pre- 
cession of the Equinoxes—the Tides—Figure of the Earth,— 
will afford ample food for further speculation. We hope he 
will take advantage of them. We omitted to notice, in our re- 
marks on the volume on Plane Astronomy, that no explanation 
is given of the method of Interpolation, which is of such exten- 
sive use in astronomical observations. The places of the hea- 
venly bodies can be known by observation, only for instants— 
separated from one another by certain finite intervals of time. 
By the method above mentioned, their places can be determin- 
ed for any time we choose, or; if necessary, for every moment. 
No man Si done so much to improve the studies of Cambridge 
as Mr Woodhouse. His Trigonometry may be said to have in- 
troduced the New Calculus into that university. We hope the 
present work will serve still farther. to recommend it,—and to 
make its value known, not to the Student only, but also to the 
Master, 
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Art. VIII. The History of Java. By Tuomas Stamronp 
Rarries, Esq. late Lieutenant-Governor of that Island and 
its Dependencies. In two Volumes, with a Map and Plates. 
Quarto. Printed for Black, Parbury and Allen, Leaden- 
hall-Street, and John Murray, Albemarle-Street, 1$18. 


We now redeem our pledge to the public, by offering some 

account of the very valuable work before us; which 
presents, to the British reader at least, the only authentic and 
detailed account of a land of eminent fertility and happy situa- 
tion, inhabited by an interesting race of people, hardly fewer 
than five millions in number; and whose history, it is now dis- 
covered, chiefly by the industry of our countrymen, is connect- 
ed with that of the three great civilized nations of continental 
Asia—the Hindus, the Chinese, and the Arabs. 

Of the stock of important information contained in Sir Stam- 
ford Rafiles’s two large volumes, it is but a small share which 
our limits will enable us to give. We hasten, however, to give 
such a sketch as those limits will afford; and we shall do so 
under the heads of Topography—Climate—Physical and Mo- 
ral Character—Inhabitants—Government—Law and Religion— 
Amusements—Language and Literature—Agriculture—State of 
the Arts—Population—Civil History and Revenue ;—summing 
up the whole with a few remarks on Colonization. 

The word Jawa, corrupted by Europeans into Java, with 
less violence than usual to Asiatic orthography, is properly the 
name of the principal nation of the island, bestowed, as is com- 
mon in such éases, (of which we have a domestic illustration in 
the word England), wpon the whole territory, and requiring, 
in the original, the addition of some such words as land, coun- 
try, island, &e. &c.—making the land, the country, or island 
of the Jawa. 

Java lies between the longitudes of 105° 11’ and 114° 33’ east 
of Greenwich, and between 5° 52’ and 8° 46’ of south latitude. 
Its extreme length is 666 statute miles, and its extreme breadth 
about 135; but that breadth is very unequal, and in some 
places does not exceed 50 miles; so that the area of the island 
is little more than 50,000 square miles. Madura, an island 
lying close to Java, where it is narrowest, and seeming to 

form a part of it, is 914 English miles in length, and about 31 
in breadth. 

The most remarkable circumstance in the form of Java thus 
appears to be its irregularity, narrowness, and great length,— 
which necessarily give it an extraordinary extent of coast, ren- 
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der all its parts remarkably accessible, and have, in all probabi- 
lity, contributed to its early civilization and iniprovement. 

"Fhe island, however, is rather deficient in harbours ; the north 
coast affording but one good one, that of Sus-abaya, formed by 
the vicinity of Madura, with one good road-stead, that of Bata- 
via; which indeed, from the depth of the bay, and the number 
of islands which shelter it, may almost deserve the name of a 
harbour. The mildness of the seasons, and the tranquillity of 
the seas, the absence of typhoons, hurricanes, and storms, ren- 
der this less a defect than it would prove in less favoured Ja- 
titudes. 

‘ Passing from the coast to the interior of the country,’ observes 
Sir Stamford Raffles, ‘ the stranger cannot fail to be struck with the 
bold outline and prominent features of its scenery. An uninterrupt- 
ed series of large mountains, varying, in their elevation above the sea, 
from five to eleven, and even twelve thousand feet, and exhibiting, in 
their round base and pointed tops, their volcanic origin, extend 
through the whole length of the island. The several large mountaing 
comprised in this series, and which are in number 38, though differ. 
ent from each other in external figure, agree in the general attribute 
of volcanoes, having a broad base, gradually verging towards the sum- 
mit, in the form of a cone.’ 

They all rise trom a plain, but little elevated above the level 
ef the sea; and each must be considered as a separate mountain, 
raised by a cause independent of that which produced the others, 
Most of them have been tormed at a very remote period, and 
are covered by the vegetation of many ages; but the indications, 
and remains of their former eruptions, are numerous and unequi- 
vocal. The craters of several are completely extinct; those of 
others still contain small apertures, which continue to discharge 
sulphureous vapours and smoke: and many of them have had e- 
ruptions during late years. ‘ Besides the mountains of the lar- 
ger series above described, there are extensive ranges of mountains 
of inferior elevation, sometimes connected with the larger series, 
and sometimes independent of them, which are also for the most 
part volcanic. Numerous ridges of hills traverse the country in va- 
rious direct‘ons ; and the surface of the island, in general, independ- 
ent of those more striking features, is in the most part undulating 
and uneven, except on the seacoast. 

* A country which abounds in mountains, is seldom deficient in 
rivers ; accordingly, no region is perhaps better watered. Java is 
singularly favoured in the number of its streams. The size of the 
island dogs not adiuit of the formation of large rivers; but there are 
probably fifty, that, in the wet season, bear down rafts charged with 
timber, and other rough produce of the country ; and not less than 
five or six, at ali times navigable, to the distance of five or six miles 
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from the coast. It would be vain to attempt numbering those which 
are precious to the agriculturist ; they are many hundreds, if not 
thousands. 

The following is a description drawn with equal happiness 
and fidelity, of ‘this fine island. 

‘ The general aspect of Java, on the northern coast, is low; in 
many places swampy, and overgrown with mangrove trees and 
bushes, particularly towards the west. The southern coast, on the 
contrary, consists almost entirely of a series of rocks and cliffs, 
which rise perpendicularly to a considerable height. In the interior, 
stupendous mountains stretch longitudinally throughout the island ; 
while others of an inferior elevation, and innumerable ranges of hills 
running in various directions, serve to form and confine plains 
and valleys of various elevation and extent. On the northern side, 
the ascent is in general very gradual from the seacoast to the 
immediate base of the mountains, particularly in the western part of 
the island, where it has the greatest breadth, and where the moun- 
tains are situated far inland. 

‘- Although the northern coast is in many parts flat and uninter- 
esting, the interior and southern provinces, from the mountainous 
character of the country, may be reckoned amongst the most roman- 
tic, and highly diversified in the world ; uniting all the rich and mag- 
nificent scenery which waving forests, never-failing streams, and con- 
stant verdure, can present ; heightened by a pure atmosphere, and 
the glowing tints of a tropical sun. 

‘ Quitting the low coast of the north, in many parts unhealthy, 
the traveller can hardly advance five miles inland, without feeling a 
sensible improvement in the atmosphere and climate. As he pre- 
ceeds, at every step he breathes a purer air, and surveys a brighter 
scene. At length he reaches the high lands. There the boldest 
forms of nature are tempered by the rural arts of man; stupendous 
mountains clothed with abundant harvests ; impetuous cataracts tamed 
to the peasant’s will. Here is perpetual verdure ; here are tints of 
the brightest hue. In the hottest season the air retains its freshness ; 
in the driest, the innumerable rills and rivulets preserve much of their 
water. These the mountain farmer diverts in endless conduits and 
canals, to irrigate the land, which he has laid in terraces for its re- 
ception ; it then descends to the plains, and spreads fertility wherever 
it flows ; till at last, by numerous outlets, it discharges itself inte 
the sea.’ 

The account of the mineralogical structure of the island, is 
summed up by Sir Stamford R: iffles as follows. 

‘ From these and all other investigations yet made, the constitu- 
tion of Java appears to-be exclusively volcanic. From the vast Asia- 
tic chain ef mountains, one branch of which terminates at Ceylon, 
proceeds another, which, traversing Arrakan, Pegu, and the Malayan 
peninsula, extends to Sumatra, Banka, and Biliton, where it may be 

said to disappear. On Java no granite has been discovered. In its 
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a series of volcanic islands, which extend nearly eastward from the 
Straits of Sunda, for about twenty-five degrees. ’ 

This mineralogical constitution, we believe, is unfavourable to 
metals; and no ores are anywhere found sutfliciently rich to re- 
ward the cost of washing them. A small quantity of quick- 
silver has been found ; and here and there a little gold, of fine- 
ness not exceeding 16 carats. 

The seasons in Java, as we may look for, are not a summer 
and a winter, in our European sense of the words, but a wet 
and dry season. ‘The westerly monsoon, and, with it, wet 
and occasionally boisterous weather, is expected from Octo- 
ber to March; and the easterly windseand fair season fill up 
the rest of the year. In the lands which do not rise hi t 
above the level of the sea, Fahrenheit’s thermometer in the 
morning is from 70° to 74°, and at noon about 83°. In the 
hottest times, it rarely rises to 90° any where. As the land rises, 
the thermometer falls from 70° to 65° and 60° at noon; and on 
the summit of one of the mountains, it has been observed as 
low as 27°. * Ice as thick as a Spanish dollar has been found; 
and hoar frost, denominated Bohan Upas, or poisonous dew, 
has been observed on the trees and vegetation of some of the 
higher regions.’ After this account of the climate, we have the 
following most important remark on its salubrity. 

‘ The general inference which has been drawn by professional 
men, from the experience which the occupation of Java by the Bri- 
tish has afforded, is, that with the exception of the town of Batavia, 
and some parts of the northern coast, the island of Java stands on a 
level, in point of salubrity, with the healthiest parts of British India, 
or any tropical country in the world.’ 


Of the inhabitants and their manners, this is Sir Stamford 
Raffles’s very sensible account. 

‘ The inhabitants of Java and Madura are in stature rather below 
the middle size, though not so short as the Bugis, and many of the 
other islanders. They are upon the whole well shaped, though less 
remarkably so than the Malays, and erect in their figures. Their 
limbs are slender ; and the wrists and ankles particularly small. In 
general they allow the body to retain its natural shape. The only 
exceptions to this observation are, an attempt to prevent the growth, 
or to reduce the size of the waist, by compressing it into the nar- 
rowest limits; and the practice still more injurious to female ele- 
gance, of drawing too tightly that part of the dress which covers the 
bosom. Deformity is very rare among them. ‘The forehead is high, 
the eyebrows well marked and distant from the eyes, which are some- 
what Chinese, or rather Tartar, in the formation of the inner angle. 
The colour of the eye is dark ; the nose small and somewhat flat, but 
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constitution, as in its direction, it may be considered as the first of 
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less so than the islanders generally. The mouth is well formed ; but 
the lips are large, and their beauty generally injured by the practice 
of filing and dying the teeth black, and by the use of tobacco, fire, 
&c. The cheek bones are usually prominent; the beard very scan- 
ty; the hair of the head generally lank and black, but sometimes 
waving in curls, and partially tinged with a deep reddish brown co- 
lour. The countenance is mild, placid, and thoughtful, and easily 
expresses reSpect, gaiety, earnestness, indifference, bashfulness, or 
anxiety. ’—‘ In complexion, the Javans, as well as the other eastern 
islanders, may be considered rather as a yellow, than a copper co- 
joured or black race. ‘Their standard of beauty in this respect is a 
“ virgin gold colour.”—‘ The women, in general, are not so goad 
looking as the men ; and, to Europeans, many of them, particularly 
when advanced in age, appear hideously ugly. '—‘ The common peo- 
ple have little leisure of inclination for improving their minds, or ac- 
quiring information ; but they are far from being deficient in natural 
sagacity or docility. Their organs ate acute and delicate ; their ob- 
servation is ready, and their judgment of character generally correct.’ 
—‘ Though deficient in energy, and excited to action with difficulty, 
the effect probably of an enervating climate, and a still more enervat- 
ing government, they are capable of great occasional exertion, and 
sometimes display a remarkable perseverance in surmounting obsta- 
cles, or enduring labours. No people can be more tractable ; and 
although their external’ appearance indicates listlessness, and some- 
times stupidity, none possess a quicker apprehension of what is clear 
ly stated, or attain a mére rapid progress in what they have a desire 
to learn. ’—‘ The Javanese are rémarkable for their unsuspecting 
and almost infantine credulity. Susceptible of every inipression that 
artifice may attempt to make upon them, and liable to every delusion 
propagated by the prejudiced or designing, they not inaptly compare 
themselves to a piece of white cloth, on which any dye or shade of 
colour may be laid. They lend an easy credence to omens, to prog- 
nostics of prophets, and to quacks. ‘They easily become the dupes 
of any religious fanatie ; and credit, without scruple or examination, 
his claim to supernatural powers. ’ 

‘ When not corrupted by indulgence on the one hand, or stupi- 
fied by oppression on the other, the Javans appear to be a generous 
and warm-hearted people ; in their domestic relations they are kind, 
affectionate, gentle, and contented. In their public, they are obe- 
dient, honest, and faithful. In their intercourse with society, they 
display, in a high degree, the virtues of honesty, plain-dealing, and 
candour. Their ingenuousness is such, that, as the first Dutch au- 
thorities have acknowledged, prisoners brought to the bar on crimi- 
nal charges, if really guilty, nine times out of ten confess, without 
disguise or equivocation, the full extent and exact circumstances of 
their offences ; and communicate, when required, more information 
on the matter at issue, than all the rest of the evidence.’—‘ Hos- 
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pitality is universal among tliem; it is enjoined by their most ancient 
institutions, and practised with readiness and zeal: ’—‘ They are more 
remarkable for passive fortitude than active courage; and endure 
with patience, rather than make exertions with spirit antl courage, ' 
—‘ They are little liable to those fits and starts of anger, or those 
sudden explosions of fury, which appear among northern nations.’ 

Sir Stamford Raffles informs us truly, that those wild acts of 
“lesperation; called mucks, are far indeed from bemg common; 
and he adds; * atrocious crimes are extremely rare; and have 
been printipally owing to misgovernment when they hatz o¢- 
curred; "—an ihcontéstable axiom, which applies to other peviple 
as well as the poor Javanese. The Government, or misgovern- 
ment under which this character is formed, is described by Sir 
Stamford Raffles as follows. ‘ 

‘ The government of the Javanese is 4 pure unmixed despotism ; 
but there are eustoms of which the people dre very tenacious, 
and which the sovereign seldom: invades. — His subjects have no 
right of liberty, of person or property: his breath can raise the 
humblest individual from the dust to the highest distinction—or 
wither the honours of the most exalted. There is no hereditary 
rank ; nothing to oppose his will. Not only honours, posts and dis- 
tinctions, depend upon his pleasure, but all the landed property of his 
dominions temains at his disposal, and may, together with its culti- 
vators, be parcelled out by his order among the officers of his house- 
hold, the members of his family, the ministers of his pleasures, or the 
useful servants of the State. Every officer is paid by grants of land, 
or by a power to receive from the peasantry a certain proportion of 
the produce of certain villages or distiicts. ’ 

The orders of the despots are, as usual in the East, issued 
through a vizier (Pateh). There is a highet and a lower class 
of privileged nobility, from among the first of which are ¢hosen 
the officers of state, and the governors of provinces. The se- 
cond are a elass of executive officers, who administer the infe- 
rior details of government. Of the Oriental Archipelago, in- 
deed, we may observe, that civilization and despotism seem 
to go hand in hand. Each tribe has a government, despotic 
in proportion as it is improved; and the scale may be traced 
from the naked negro tribes, who acknowledge no leaders, to 
the Javanese, who present a fine picture of unlimited despot- 
ism. Had we no other guides than the languages of the dif- 
ferent tribes, these would affortl ample testimony of the fact. 
The language of Java is actually divided into two speeches, 
more distinct than any two dialects of the same European 
tongue,—a language for the master, and a language for the 
slave. "The same distinction is preserved as we descend in 
the scale of civilization; but less marked, until it disappeare 
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altogether, among the rude tribes; with whom no form of 
government is discoverable. Civil liberty or freedom belongs 
then, perhaps, only to the very highest, or to the lowest stages 
of soviety. The constitution of some Javanese villages, presents 
4 singular exception to the general despotism. In these we find 
a soit of elective constitution; but it is among the mountains, 
the usual haunts of freedom, that we discover these slender 
relics of it. The state of Law and Religion need not detain us 
long. 

‘ The judicial and executive powers are generally exércised by the 
same individual. The written law of the island, according to which 
justice is administered, and the courts are regulated, is that of the 
Koran, as modified by custom and usage. The Javans have been 
now converted to the Mahomedan religion, about three centuries and 
a half, dating from the destruction of the Hindu kingdom of Majapa- 
hit, in the year 1400 (a. D. 1478) of the Javan era. Of all the na- 
tions who have adopted that creed, they are among the most recent 
converts ; and it may be safely added, that few others are so little ac- 
quainted with its doctrines, and partake so little of its zeal and into- 
lerance.’—‘ The courts of justice are of two descriptions; those of 
the Panghétu or high priest, and those of the Jaksa. In the former, 
the Mahomedan law is more strictly followed ; in the latter, it is blend 
ed with the customs and usages of the country. The former take 
cognisance of capital offences ; of suits of divorce ; of contracts and 
inheritance: They are also, in some respects, courts of appeal from 
the authority of the Jaksa. The latter take cognisance of thefts, 
robberies; and all inferior offences. Its officers are employed in tak- 
ing down depositions, examining evidence, inspecting the general po- 
lice of the country, and in some measure acting as public prosecu- 
tors: These last functions are implied in the title of the office itself, 
Jaksa meaning to guard or watch. ’—‘ At the seat of government are 
supreme courts of the Panghutu and Jaksa: to these there is an ap- 
peal from similar, but inferior tribunals, established within each pro- 
vince. Petty tribunals, under like names, are even established under 
the jurisdiction of a Demang, or chief of a subdivision, and sometimes 
of a Bahal, or head of a village ; but in these the authority of the 
Panghutu extend no further than to take down evidence to be trans- 
mitted to some higher authority, to settle petty disputes, and perform 
the ordinary ceremonies of religion, inseparable among the Javans, 
as well as all other Mahomedans, from the administration of justice. ’ 
—‘ Such, however, is the nature of the native government, that these 
officers are considered rather as the law assessors, or\counsel, of the 
immediate inferior officer of the‘executive government, than the in- 
dependent ministers of justice. In such cases as come before them, 
they examine the evidence, and point out the law and custom, to the 
executive officer, who is himself generally too ignorant and indolent 
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to undertake it. When the evidence is gone through, and the point 
of law ascertained, the whole is brought before him ; at whose dis- 
cretion it remains to pass judgment. It is, however, admitted, that 
in matters of little moment, where his passions and interests are not 
concerned, the decision is left to the law officers; but in all matters 
of importance, he will not fail to exercise his privileges of interfer- 
ence.’ This is truly an abominable picture of despotism. 

The Amusements of the Javanese are a rude drama, where 
the actors are generally masked ;—puppet-shows, dancing girls, 
as in other countries of the East ;—tilts and tournaments, in 
which it does not appear that much dexterity is displayed ;— 
the chase, rather awkwerdly pursued ;—the combat of the tiger 
and the buftalo,—and of the former-with criminals, for the 

entertainment of the court ! 

‘ In an exhibition of this kind which took place about ten years 
ago, two criminals were exposed for having set fire to a dwelling. 
They were provided each with a kris, which was long, but broken off, 
or blunted, at the top ; and the tiger was let in upon them separate- 
ly, in a large cage constructed for the purpose. The first was soon 
destroyed ; but the second, after a eombat of nearly two hours, suc- 
ceeded im killing the tiger, by repeated cuts about the head and un- 
der the ears and eyes. On this a smaller tiger, or rather leopard, 
was let in upon him ; and the criminal being equally successful in this 
combat, was released. This success, as in the judicial ordeals of the 
dark ages, was taken for a manifestation by Heaven of his innocence, 
and not only secured his pardon, but procured fer him the rank of # 
Mantri, as a recompense for the danger to which he was exposed in 
its vindication.’ 

This termination of the combat, however, we are obliged to 
remark, displays the refined ferocity of the native character, in 
a more favourable light than truth will allow; for the fate of 
the prisoner is usually inevitable, whatever be his dexterity or 
courage. The Javanese are incurable gamblers, They delight 
in cock and quail fighting, and even stake money upon a battle 
between ¢wo crickets or grasshoppers, the little warriors being 
stimulated to the fight c the titillation of a blade of grass! 
They are particularly addicted to games of chance, from the 
highest to the lowest. ‘They form a principal oceupation of the 
court ; and the meanest labourers are to be seen in groups along 
the highway s, women as well as men, staking their hard-earned 
wages,—and their arms and clothes, when the former are ex- 
pended. 

Of the interesting subjects of Language, and Literature, we 
can afford but a brief sketch. In Java and Madura, there are 
three distinct languages;—the Javanese, the language of the 
populcus, fertile, and more civilized portion of Java ;—the Sun- 
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da, the language of the mountaineers of the west end, embrac- 
ing about a third of the whole area of the Island, but compre- 
hending not more than a tenth of the population ;—and the 
language of the {sland of Madura. The two last are very rude 
and uncultivated languages, and bear to the Javanese, in many 
respects, the same relation that the Celtic languages of Bri- 
tain do to the English.—The languages of Java (and the same 
observation may indeed be extended to many others of the 
Archipelago, at least to all that have seated. any portion of 
cultivation) seem to be composed of four distinct parts. The 
first of these, and the basis. of the language, is the aboriginal 
dialect of the Savage tribe, from which the nation sprung; the 
second, the great Insular language of Asia; the third the San- 
scrit; aad the fourth the Arabic. —Commercial intercourse has 
introduced, in minute portions, Persian, Chinese, 'Telinga, Por- 
tuguese, Dutch, and English,—which are yet hardly naturaliz- 
ed. The aboriginal savage dialect will be found distinct in 
every language. For the great and singular discovery of a 
general -insular language, we are indebted to that indefatigable 
and able scholar Mr Marsden. This language extends from 
Madagascar, inclusive, to the South Sea Islands, the Philip- 
yines, and Guinea or Papua,—Of the people, by whom it was 
invented, not a record remains; every thing concerning them 
is lost in the wreck of time.—The Sanscrit language, intro- 
daced into the Archipelago, through the medium of Religion 
and Learning, and protected against oral corruptions by an al- 
phabet formed on almost perfect principles, existsin great purity 
and abundance in the Javanese, the most cultivated of the In- 
gular tongues. It becomes rare in proportion as the tribes be- 
come more barbarous; and the progressive decrease is traced 
through the Bali, the Madurese, Sunda, Malay, Battak, Lan- 
pung, Bugis and Macassar, until it disappears altogether in the 
dialects of the savages or cannibals.—From this one fact we may 
easily estimate the great influence of the institutions of the Hin- 
dus, in civilizing the tribes of the oriental islands ! 

The Arabic language has followed, as usual, the Arabic re- 
ligion; its influence has been mostly exerted on the maritime 
dialects, but is considerable in none. The Arabs, particularly 
in their deciine, had not naval skill to make such distant con- 
quests.— This, and their frequent harsh consonants, so foreign 
to the soft and vocal genius of the East Insular tongues, have 
contributed to exclude it. The Javanese language, in its struc- 
ture, is remarkable for simplicity. It is copious to exuberance, 
and abounds in synonymous terms. It is, as already noticed, 
divided into a polite, and ordinary dialect ; to which is to be 
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added, an obsolete dialect, the language of the priesthood of a 
former religion, and now superseded by the Arabic—perhaps, 
too, the language of literature, and the only written language, 
till banished by the apostles of Mahomedanism, when necessity 
suggested the adoption of the vernacular tongue ;—as, with our- 
selves, the Reformation contributed to the disuse of the corrupt. 
ed Latin, which was used in religion and literature before it.— 
The literature of Java, with exceptions too inconsiderable to de- 
serve notice, is all poetical, or rather metrical. ‘This is an in- 
contestable proof of barbarism. People write for amusement, 
before they write for utility or instruction. It is only when they 
have something of intrinsic importance to tell, that they have 
recourse to sober prose. The Javanese authors still deal only 
in dreams, prodigies, supernatural agency, and mysteries; and 
their most recent as well as most ancient works are equally in 
verse. 

Javanese literature may be classed under the four following 
subdivisions.—Songs, or odes, in the vernacular language.— 
Romances in the Kawi, or obsolete dialect, founded on Hindu 
legends adapted to Javanese localities ;—Romances in the ver- 
nacular tongue, founded on ancient Javanese story ;—and, last- 
ly, Metrical Histories of the last three hundred years of Java- 
nese history ;—with a strange mixture of accurate detail, imbe- 
cile credulity, and monstrous absurdity, but still affording a 
faithful picture of the human mind, in this stage of socicty. 

As usual in such cases, the Songs, the simple effusions of na- 
ture, are much better than the more elaborate efforts of bad 
taste, affectation, and puerility.—The Romances in the Kawi, 
or obsolete language, afford now and then a bold metaphor or 
simile, probably borrowed from the original Hindu stock, which 
deserves the name of Poetry; but the two remaining depart- 
ments have nothing to redeem them from the charges of utter 
inanity, or trifling puerility. The following is a specimen from 
an epitome of the Maha-barat in the ancient Javanese. | ‘The 
appearance of the Pandu forces going to battle is described. — 

* Their march commenced with the morning, and with warlike 
shouts they quitted Wirata. All attired in red, like the sun begin- 
ning his flight from the ocean, they made their appearance. Like the 
sun when about to disperse light on the world, or when appearing 
over the summits of the hills, when the woods, the clouds, the moun- 
tains, and all nature partakes of the red hue of his morning beams, 
—thus appeared the army of the Pandus.’ 

We come next to the most important and perfect of their 
arts, that of Agriculture. 

{ The island of Java,’ says our author, ‘is a great agricultural 
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country ; its soil is the grand source of its wealth. In its cultivation, 
the inhabitants exert their chief industry ; and upon its produce they 
rely, not only for their subsistence, but the few articles of foreign 
luxury, or convenience, which they purchase. The Javans are a 
nation of husbandmen, and exhibit that simple structure of society 
incident to such a stage of its progress. To the crop, the mechanic 
leoks immediately for his wages, the soldier for his pay, the magis- 
trate for his salary, the priest for his stipend, and the government 
fer its tribute. The wealth of a province or village is measured by 
the extent and fertility of its land, its facilities for rice irrigation, and 
the number of its buffaloes. ’ 

‘ The soil of Java, though in many parts much neglected, is re- 
markable for the abundance and variety of its productions. With 
very little care or exertion on the part of the cultivator, it yields all 
that the wants of the island demand, and is capable of supplying re- 
sources far above any thing that the indolence or ignorance of the 
people, either oppressed under the despotism of their own sove- 
reigns, or harassed by the rapacity of strangers, have yet permitted 
them to enjoy. Lying under a tropical sun, it produces, as before 
observed, all the fruits of a tropical climate ; while, in many districts, 
its mountains and eminences make yp for the difference of latitude, 
and give it, though only a few degrees [rem ihe Equater, all the ad- 
vantages of temperate regions. The damdoo, the coco-nut tree, the 
sugar-cane, cotton shrub, and the coffee plant, here flourish in the 
greatest luxuriance, and yield products of the best quality. Rice, 
the great staple of subsistence, covers the slopes of the mountains 
and the low fields, and gives a return of thirty, forty, or fifty fold ; 
while maize, or even wheat and rye, and the other plants of Europe, 
may be cultivated to advantage on high and inland situations. Such 
is the fertility of the soil, that, in some places, after yielding two, 
and sometimes three crops in the year, it is not necessary even to 
change the culture. Water, which is so much wanted, and which is 
seldom found in requisite abundanee in tropical regions, here flows 
in the greatest plenty.—Nothing can be conceived more beautiful to 
the eye, or more gratifying to the imagination, than the prospect of 
tbe rick variety of hill and dale, of rich plantations and fruit-trees or 
forests, of natural streams and artificial currents, which presents itself 
tp the eye in several of the eastern and middle provinces, at some 
distance fram the coast.—The whole country, as seen from moun- 
tains of considerable elevation, appears a rich, diversified, and well- 
watered garden, animated with villages, interspersed with the most 
luxuriant fields, and covered with the freshest verdure. ’"— This indeed 
isa bright account of a land highly gifted.—‘ Thé farming stock of 
the cultivator is as limited as his wants are few, and his cottage in- 
artificial, It usually consists of a pair of buffaloes, or oxen, and a 
few rude implements of husbandry.’—‘ The cattle are strong and 
excellent, and, from the ‘abundance ef vegetation, always in high 
condition,—very ditlerent érom the herds of Hindustan, condemned tq 
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starvation during that large portion of the year when vegetable life 
is half destroyed. ‘The implements of husbandry are a plough, harrow, 
hoe, pruning-knife, and a reaping-knife ; the whole of which, taken 
together, do not cost more than from seven to ten shillings. No 
dressing is applied to the land. For the principal husbandry, that 
of wet rice, water supplies its place, not only fertilizing the ground, 
but even supplying the plant perhaps with a large portion of its nou- 
rishment. The practice of taking a rotation of crops, is of course 
not systematically pursued, but it is understood. A green crop ge- 
nerally follows a white crop; and thus we have pulses, farinaceous 
roots, and perennial cottons following the rice crop. But this last 
is the grand object of attention.’—‘ The rice is of two kinds; that 
which grows submerged in water, and that which grows in dry lands, 
like our European grains. The former is the most extensively cul- 
tivated, the most productive, and the most valuable.’ 

The Javanese are skilful in the culture of the first, and com- 
paratively ignorant of the management of all dry crops, in which 
there is no substitute for dressing the land, so happily supplied 
in the other by the abundance : and skilful distribution of water. 

Next to rice, the most important article of husbandry is maize, 
or Indian corn, the culture of which is rapidly increasing of 
late years; as the population increases and presses upon the de- 
mand for rice, by bringing into culture most of the good lands 

calculated for yielding the latter on the present system of hus- 
bandry. Farinaceous roots, and pulses in almost endless varie- 
ty, come next in importance; to which, if we add the oil-giving 
plants, the useful and abundant palms, the sugar cane, the cot- 
ton and tobacco plants, the coffee and pepper plants, with mae 
ny inferior spices, a profusion: of fruit-trees and useful woods, 
we shall find that no country in the world can compare with 
this fine island in the variety and richness of its husbandry. 

The state of the Arts among the Javanese will not occupy us 
long; and to the sciences, they are absolutely strangers. ‘hey 
ave ignorant of the most common rules of Arithmetic. The 
Bramins introduced among them some knowledge of Hindu as- 
tronomy ; vestiges of which, as well as of the Indian calendar, 
may still be traced. It would be out of place to give any de- 
tailed account of those domestic arts which bestow upon them 
that portion of comfort which distinguishes them from savages. 
‘They are cheaply, and, on the whole, comfortably lodged, with 
a view to the climate they inhabit, certainly a happy : “and tem- 
perate one for those who were born to dwell in it. Nature 
supplies them in profusion with the materials of house-build- 
ing; the teak, or the bamboo, and the palm, are constant- 
ly at hand; and a hundred plants yield the materials of use- 
ful cordage. ‘The Javanese do not want skill to apply them, 
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and can lodge themselves very tolerably with a few hours’ la- 
bour. They are decently clothed with a coarse but durable 
fabric of cotton cloth; a manufacture which, in their igno- 

rance of machinery, and of the division of labour, is compa- 
ratively high priced. Like all semi-barbarians, they are skilful 
imitators ; “and mimic, with surprising accuracy, the finest works 
in gold and silver, and are not unsuccessful even in the fabrica- 
tion of iron and wood. They want, in short, but a little instruc- 
tion, and a little more security, to make rapid progress in the 
ordinary arts. 

We come now to the important subject of Population. The 
population of Java, as estimated by a census made in 1815, is 
4,615,270. Considerable omissions, however, are supposed to 
have been made; and there can be little doubt that the actual 
population is moderately estimated at five millions; a number 
greater than the whole popuk ition of the New World on its dis- 
covery, and the existence of which, in this island, was, within 
these ten years, almost as little suspected in Europe as that of 
America before the voyage of Columbus. The lowest estimate 
gives to Java a population of altout 100 to a square mile, which 
is but half the density of that ef our old provinces in Bengal, 
according to the first ‘Living Oriental authority, Mr Colebrooke. 
In some of the more fertile and populous districts, we find it 
stated as high as 280; while in one, and that a considerable dis- 
trict, it is stated as low as 7. Java is the only country of Asia 
that we know of, the population of which is rapidly i increasing ; 
and we may see, from the statement now given, that there 3 is 
abundant room for it. ‘The frame of society, in this respect, 
more resembles an American colony than any nation of Europe 
or Asia. ‘The island ought to contain ten millions of inhabi- 
tanis, if peopled in the ratio of Bengal, and millions, if 
peopled to the extent of Great Britain. The rapid increase of 
population is confined to the eastern districts, distinguished a- 
bove the western by their fertility, and which had been wasted 
and depopulated about sixty years ago, but which have since 
been in a state of uninterrupted peace. From some highly in- 
teresting documents in our possession, we consider the dou- 
bling per iod in these to be little more than 36 years. In some 
situations, of peculiar advantage for fertility of soil, salubrity of 
climate, and abundance of new land, the doubling period is as- 
certained to be under 20 years. An interesting document given 
by our author shows that, in the compara atively steril moyn- 
tains of the west, the doubling period, on the contrary, is as 
long as 375 years. Even in the towns of the eastern districts, 
the doubling period is not longer than 45 years. The capital 
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of the Sultan, which, when it was founded in 1755, did not con- 
tain five thousand inte abitants, now contains more than eighty 
thousand ; and that of the Sahunan, founded nearly about the 
same time, of which the population was also cathanlie: though 
greater, is now one hundred and five thousand, The bllouing 
extract illustrates the causes of this rapid increase. 

‘ The peasantry of Java easily procuring the necessaries of life, sel- 
dom aim at the improvement of their condition. Rice is the principal 
food of all classes of the people, and the great staple of their agricul- 
ture. Of this necessary article, it is calculated that a labourer can, 
in ordinary circumstances, earn from four to five katis * a day; and 
a kati being equivalent to one pound and a quarter ayoirdupois, is 
reckoned a \ sufficient allowance for the support of an adult in these 
regions. The labour of the women in Java, is estimated almost as 
highly as that of the men; and thus a married couple can maintain 
eight or ten persons ; and as a family seldom exceeds half that num- 
ber, they have commonly half their earnings applicable for the pur- 
chase of little comforts,—for implements of agriculture,—for cloth- 
ing and lodging. The two last articles cannot be expensive in a 
country where the children generally go naked ; and where the sim- 
plest structure possible, is sufficient to afford the requisite protection 
against the elements. ’ 

In the present relation of land and subsistence, to population, 
the condition of landed tenures tends prodigiously to the en- 
couragement of marriage, and the rapid increase of the inhabit- 
ants. The whole occupied land of the island is meted out to 
the people in petty farms of an acre or two to each family, so 
that there is hardly such a thing as a mere day-labourer. Each 
peasant labours bis petty tenement with his own hand; and it is 
only here and there in the most populous districts, that this state 
of society is broken in upon by the pressure of the population, 


on the lands which admit of culture on the present system of 


husbandry. A famine has not been known for sixty years; and 
in the present ratio of the population to the land that supports 
them, it is almost impossible, without supposing the calamity of 
a civil war, or some great convulsion of nature; for the soil 
yields its productions, in many instances, independent of season. 
‘A second or a third crop might be forced, and often is forced, 

on the failure of a first or second; so that a partial scarcity is 
the worst calamity that need be apprehended in the ordinary 
course of things. A country so situated, necessarily presents to 
us the rare and pleasing spectacle of a society without pauper- 
ism ;—for a few victims of the Mahomedan law of mutilation, or 
those of a loathsome disorder, who are denied the support of 
their relations, can scar arcely be considered as exceptions, , 


* A Chinese we'ght. 
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A very brief sketch of the civil history of the Javanese is all 
that we coma time to give, and perhaps all that the public, un- 
der any circumstances, expect. The too ample details into 
which Sir Stamford Rafiles has entered on this subject, are in- 
deed, in our opinion, among the greatest blemishes of his work. 

When Europeans and Mahomedans first became acquainted 
with the Javanese, towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
the best part of the island was subject to the Hindu sovereigns 
of Majapahit, in the eastern end of the island. ‘The people 
were then Hindus, of the sect of Buddha, as is asserted by tra- 
dition, and more satisfactorily attested by the numerous, and 
indeed splendid relics of that worship which still exist in the 
ruins of architecture and sculpture. ‘They had Bramins among 
them who adopted the arts of India, and kept up an inter- 
course with the castern coast of the Peninsula, the country from 
which they first received their religion. Like other Hindus, 
they possessed no annals; but the curious antiquary, if not the 
historian, is enabled to trace their comnexicn with continental 
India, about three hundred years further back than our first 
acquaintance with them. In the Christian year 1478, the dy- 
nasty of Majapahit was overthrown by emigrants from Arabia 
and the neighbouring isles, already converted, chiefly through 
the aid of the proselytes they had made among the natives ; ard 
Islamism was established on the ruins of the ancient religion, — 
the monarchy was dismembered,—and the great lords, or nobics, 
in charge of the provinces, became petty independent sovereigns 
in their respective districts. This state of things continued un- 
til the close of the sixteenth century,—though some chiefs made 
on others, during this interval, successful usurpations or ccn- 
quests. In this manner were formed the small kingdoms cf 
Cheribon, of Jacatra, and of Bantam, names known in Europe ; 
because with these Javanese States, which were maritime, tock 
place the first intercourse of our earliest commercial adventurers 
to the East. Towards the close of the 16th century, the Lords 
of Mataram, a central province of the island, commenced a suc- 
cessful course of conquest; and in about half a century reduced 
the whole island, excepting perhaps Bantam, to a real or nomi- 
nal subjection to their authority. About this period, the Dutch 
arrived on the island. They acquired in time a supremacy over 
Bantam. They made a conquest of Jacatra, in spite of the 
arms of Mataram ; and towards the close of the seventeenth cen - 
tury, the supremacy over the kingdom of Cheribon was yielded 
to them by the Sovereign of Mataram, From that period, un- 
til the commencement of the eighteenth century, they succeeded 
by degrees in wresting from the Javanese, by intrigue cr_cony 
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quest, the whole north coast of the island, with the entire eastern 
extremity, to the Province of Malang, downwards. Towards 
the middle of the 18th century, the weakness of the native power, 
and beth the weakness and notorious inability of the mercantile 
government of the Dutch, brought on a destructive warfare of 
many years’ continuance, which ended in the schism of the na- 
tive sovereignty, which has established, nearly as it now stands, 
the px litical condition of the island. In 1811 the firm councils, 
aided by the personal presence of the late lamented Earl of 
Minto, placed Java under the protection of the British nation, 
after no contemptible struggle. In 1816 it was restored to the 
Dutch. ‘This is probably as much of the history of Java, as 
can interest the popular or general reader. 
The subject of Revenue next occupies our attention. The 
whole revenue of Java appears to be a million sterling and up- 
wards; a pr odigious sum, if we consider the unciviliz ed and un- 
improved state of the bulk of the population. But it will ap- 
pear still greater, if we take into view the small expense at which, 
from its peculiar situation, the island might have been maintained 
as a British possession :—No frontier to guard against an enemy ; 
—on the southern coast, an inaccessible iron-bound shore ;—on 
the north, a triumphant navy;—and within, tranquillity and 
content,—a garrison of 3000 men was then more than adequ: ite. 
The prine ipal branch of this revenue is a land rent, as in other 
countries of the East; but in Java, the condition of society was 
not sufficiently improved to suggest the advantage of commut- 
ing payments in kind, and other ‘irregular contributions, into an 
uniform money rent, until the vigorous period of the British ad- 
ministration, when this change was happily effected, The so- 
vereign’s right to the property of the soil, is fully established in 
Java. The whole island is like a great Russian or Polish estate, 
of which the sovereign is the lord or proprictor,—the people 
the serfs,—and the nobles or officers of government the over- 
seers and collectors. The island is parcelled out into petty 
farms of an acre or two, to the pennyless peasant; and the 
rents fall into the improvident hands of the government, in- 
stead of those of a proprietor,—not a farthing of it going to the 
improvement of the land. One half of the estimated produce of 
the best lands, and one third of that of the worst, is exacted by 
the sovereign as his share. "We may be quite sure that coun- 
tries only of the most singular fertility, could withstand so exor- 
bitant, and in Europe so unheard of a demand ; and we may be 
aiso certain, that whenever such 2 plan i is systematically perse- 
vered in, the country is doomed to inevitable and irretrievable 
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poverty. We regret to say, that, following the pernicious ex- 
ample ‘of the revenue systean- morgers of Madras, the British 
government of Java adopted this. principle of taxation in its 
utmost rigour; and in * the revenne instructions’ issued by 
them to their officers, we accordingly discover, that the most 
ordinary rate of their demands is one half the estimated crop, at 
a value of the collector’s choosing, and that a fourth is the lowest 
demand. 

‘This destructive system must be abandoned: and a private 
right of property in the soil gradually introduced. There is no 
country in which it is easier, if indeed it be sasy anywhere, to 
surrender power illegally claimed and established. In the list of 
taxes, there are several that deserve to be noticed, for their sin- 
gularity. ‘The revenue on salt is censurable, because it is a mo- 
nopoly. The salt is retailed from the public warehouses, at about 
ten times its actual value. Other taxes there are upon the ne- 
cessaries of life, in the pernicious form of licenses, as on but- 
chers’ meat, &c. &c. There still exist excise duties on articles 
that should not be exciseable,—in short, upon almost all arti- 
cles, in the form of market duties and transit duties; &c. But 
the vilest source of revenue of all, is the commercial and 
agricultural monopoly of coffee. ‘The philanthropy, and pub- 
lic spirit of our author, when he administered the affairs of 
Java, effected wonders in the reformation of these abuses; and 
his liberal views would have beeii completed, had the colony 
remained a few years longer in our possession. The most sin- 
gular article of’ revenue is the birds’ nests. We find a regu- 
lar revenue, of above three hundred thousand rupees, car- 
ried yearly to account for a few swallows’ nests, collected at 
little or no expense. It is, in short, like levying a tax to this 
amount on the Chinese, the consumers of this very ridiculous 
luxury. The last subject of revenue which we shail notice, is 
opium. Seventy thousand pounds weight of this drug are an- 
nually smoked in Java, as innocently, perhaps, and we think 
more so, than spirituous liquors are consumed in this country. 
A chest of opium (133 lib.), which is manufactured for 400 ru- 
pees, is sold in Bengal for 2009, for the benefit of the local go- 
vernment; and, being made aguin the subject of taxation, is ul- 
timately retailed to the Javanese at four times the last sum. 

The last subject we have to treat is Colonization, on which 
we shall be very brief. Making due allowance for the fertility 
of Java, and its capacity to support a numerous population, we 
do not consider that it is at present peopled to more than one~ 
fourth of what it appears capable of maintaining, or twenty 
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millions of people. There is abundant room, therefore, for e- 
migrants from other countries; and, from whatever climate they 
be, they may find a genial residence. By the account of Sir 
Stamford Rafiles, not more than one-seventh part of the area 
of the Island is occupied. Whatever objections to colonization 
may exist in the case of continental India, and, even there, we 
believe them to ofiginate in no better motives than the dread of 
encroachment upon patronage, and the poor envy which gopreral- 
vays feels towards freedom and fair competition, Java appears fo 
us not to afford the shadow ofone. The native population haveno 
abhorrence of European, or other foreign manners; no gloomy 
unsociableriess of disposition ; but the very reverse. The diver- 
sity of religion, manners, and laws, appears at first view an obsta- 
cle, but is really none. It is edifying to trace the effects of that 
very diversity, in the universal forbearance and liberality which 
it induces. We discover, in the Asiatic group of isles, the only 
great theatre where the varied population of Asia and Europe, 
even of Africa and America, meet none of the bigotry and in- 
tolerance which belong to most of them in thcir own country. 
A striking example may be quoted of its effects. There is a 
temple in the town of Batavia, the joint property of the Chinese 
and Mahomedans, where the worship of the god of Mahomet, 
and the deity of the Bonzes, is alternately performed. Nay, 
the Christians are tolerant to cach other; and divine worship is 
performed in more than one of the churches of Java to both 
Catholics and Protestants. Were an entire frecdom of coloni« 
vation permitted, a right of private property in the soil esta- 
blished, justice respectably administered, an entire freedom of 
commerce being of course supposed, —we do not hesitate to pro« 
nounce that Java; from its fertile soil and fortunate situation, 
would, in a very moderate period of time, become the first co- 
lony in the world. Until those prineiples be acted upon, we 
despair of seeing Java, or any other Indian scttlement, any thing 
than a burden to the mother country, and an object of patron- 
age to the party in power. We have no opportunity of esti- 
mating, from experience, the advantages which an industrious 
race of colonists would produces except in the instance of the 
Chinese; and here it is quite undeniable. The labour, skill, 
and enterprize of $4,000 of that indefatigable people, produce 
incalculable advantages to Java, which are to be traced in every 
department of industry. We may, from this instructive facty 
form some estimate of what the superior genius and intelligence 
of European colonists could effect. 

But we mast now hasten to a conclusion; and shall only add 

4 
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a few remarks on the general character of the work itself.— 
The book is hastily written, and not very well arranged. It is 
a great deal too bulky, and too expensive, to be popular; and 
has, consequently, not been nearly so much read as its intrinsic 
merits entitle it to be. ‘The style is fluent, but diffuse, and fre- 
quently careless. We should guess that Sir Stamford Refiles 
composes with too much facility, and blots too little. ‘The sixth 
and seventh chapters, which describe the character, habits, 
manners, customs, and amusements of the people, are the be:t 
of the whole work, and indeed excellent. The ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh, which give an account of the Religion and His- 
tory; are by far the worst. In determining the Chronology, 
great errors have been committed. There is a propensity to 
magnify the importance of the early story of the Javanese ; 
on in calculating and adapting the Native, to Christian time, 
the principle has been wholly mistaken, and an error of seve- 
ral years throughout the whole is the consequence. The map 
is the best ever compiled; and the plates equally correct and 
beautiful, such as might be expected from the long established 
reputation of Mr Daniel. 


_ 


Ant. IX. 1. Report of the Select Committee on Contagious 
Fever in London: Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, 20th May 1818. pp. 52. Folio. 


2. .A Bill to establish Fever Hospitals, and to make other Regula- 
tions for the Relief of the Suffering Poor, and for Preventing 
the Increase of the Infectious Fever in Ireland: Ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed, 19th May 1818. pp. 12. 
Folio. 


3. Reports of the Practice in the Clinical Wards of the Royal In- 
Jfirmary of Edinburgh, during the Months of November and De- 
cember 1817, and January 1818,-and May, June, and Juli 
1818. By Anprew Duncan, junior, M. D. F.R.S. E. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Professor of Me- 
dical Police, and of Medical Jurisprudence in the University 
of Edinburgh, and one of the Physicians to the Royal Pub- 
lic Dispensary and Lunatic Asylum. Edinburgh, 1818. 
8vo. Constable & Co. 


. A Succinct Account of the Contagious Fever of this Country, 
exemplified in the Epidemic now prevailing in London ; with 
the appropriate Method of Treatment as practised in the House 
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of Recovery: To which are added, Observations on the Nature 
and Properties of Contagion, tending to correct the Poymilar 
Notions on this Subject, and pointing out the Means of Preven- 
tion. By Tuomas Bareman, M.D. F.L.S. &e. Physician 
to the Public Dispensary, and Consulting Physician to the 
Fever Institution in London. 8vo. pp. 177. London, 1818, 
Longman & Co. 


Medical Report of the House a Recovery and Fever Hospital 
in Cork-Street, Dublin. By . Barker M. D. Honorary 
Fellow of the King’s and bescur s College of Physicians ; 
Professor of Chemistry in Trinity College, Dublin; and Se- 
nior Physician to the Hospital. 8vo. pp. 80. Dublin, 1818, 
Graisher ry & Campbell. 


Observations on Contagion. By Whtiriey Srokes M.D. 
Honorary Fellow of the C ollege of Physicians; Lecturer on 
Natural ‘History to the Univer rsity of Dublin; late Senior 
Fellow of Trinity College; and late Professor of the Prac- 
tice of Medicine. 8vo. Dublin, 181s. 


Statements relative to the present Prevalence of Epidemic Fes 
ver among the Poorer Classes of Glasgow. With some Sugges- 
tions for affording more adequate Assistance to the Sick, and Sor 
Chechi ng the further Progress of the Contagion: in a Letter 
addresse “dd to the Honourable the Lord Provost of Glasgow. 
By Ricuarp Mitzian M.D. Lecturer on Materia Medica 
in the University, one of the Physicians to the Infirrhary, 
and to the Glasgow Lock Hospital: 8vo. Constable & Co. 
1818. 

Practical Observations on Continued Fever, espectally that Form 
at present existing as an Epidemic ; with some Remarls on the 
most efficient Plan for its Suppression» By Revert Grauam 
M. D. Regius P rofessor of Botany in the U niversity of Glas- 
gow : President of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons ; 
and one of the Physicians to the Royal Jnfirmary, Glasgow. 
8vo. Constable & Co. 1818. 


T° may be questioned whether, in the present state of society, 

the epidemical visitations of a contagious disease are not 
productive of more misery than war itself—fertile, as it unques- 
tionably is, in every species of calamity. ‘The actual victims of 
war are not only numerically fewer, but, for the most part, be- 
long exclusively to a class openly and almost voluntarily devot- 
ed to War horrors :—-while epidemical, sickness is an evil that 
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threatens indiscriminately every class of the community; and 
is chiefly afilicting, from. its invading that cherished sanctuary 
of domestic life, in which the happiness of every individual must 
mainly centre. The universality of the infliction ; the : anguish 
of the immediate sufferers; the distress of relatives, and often 
the subsequent poverty and desolation of families; conspire to 
fill up the measure of misfortune, and give to the destructive o- 
perations of an Epidemic, a character ‘of the deepest gloom,— 
which is not, like the fatal scenes of a battle field, cheered by 
one spark of valour or patriotism, nor redeemed by one consol- 
ing sep timent of duty or fame. 

The u:happy prev valence of Conti agious Fever for the last two 
years, not merely amongst the poor and destitute, but amongst 
those whom opulence has placed far above what are genci wal ly 
held to be the causes of infection, forms an evil which, not 
altogether novel in its nature, is at least so in its cee, Its 
causes, therefore, and the means of arresting its present ravages, 
and of preventing them in future,—are topics that should not, 
in circumstances like the present, be left to the discussion of 
Physicians, but should be taken up by the Politician and the 
Phil: anthropist : and accordingly, it is gratifying to find, that the 
matter has been deemed of suflicient importance to deserve Par- 
liamentary investigation. In our humbler province, we should 
wish to do something in the same good cause, and have, for 
this purpose, selected the able tracts whose titles are prefixed to 
this article. Our object, however, is not to analyze the mere 
medical information they contain, (though that, we readily ad- 
mit, is very respectable), but to convey to our readers some 
more prac tical and popular considerations on Fever in general, 
and particularly on the present Epidemic. 

From history we learn, that, in no era of the world, has so- 
ciety been exempted trom Epidemic Fever; but it has always 
committed its chief rav: wes at those distressing junctures when 

war and scarcity had been extending the dominion of evil be- 
yond its ordinary limits. For example, alter every irruption of 
the Goths into the Roman provinces, Epidemic sickness was 
sure to follow, and to thin the remains of population which the 
sword had spared. Indeed, on most occasions of general or 
local calamity, whether in ancient or modern times, “contagion 
has made known its destructive presence; and in this way has 
the poison been perpetuated from age ‘o age, and from year to 
year. T’rom the remotest periods, ‘down to the present day, 
it has been reproduced ah infinite number of times, and in an 
infinite variety of constitutions, without any perceptible altera- 
tion in its character or laws. Sometimes it has extended only 

VOL. XXXI. NO. 62. Dd 
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to a few; at other times it has spread amongst multitudes: yet, 
with whatever scope of operation it has appeared,—whether 
Epidemical, and ravaging a kingdom, or confined to a hamlet 
or a hut,—it has never become wholly extinct; but has lurked as 
a fatal spark among the neglected embers of society, ready to 
burst forth into a blaze at every favourable opportunity. 

In the present Epidemic, the same effects have resulted from 
Peace, that were wont, in other times, to result from War: for it 
is well known, that it was not till after the return of peace, when 
a suspension of trade, and pecuniary embarrassments from a war 
of unexampled length and expenditure, began to press upon the 
population, by privations of unusual severity, that sickness be- 
came generally prevalent. None of our readers require to be 
reminded of the unprecedented stagnation of every branch of 
commerce and manufacture which marked the gloomy years of 
1816 and 1817; and the consequent scarcity of all kinds of em- 
ployment. The labouring poor who, in ordinary years, had 
maintained themselves and families in tolerable comfort, were 
thrown out of work by thousands, and abandoned not only to 
want, but to that heart-breaking depression of spirits, which 
we firmly believe to be more deleterious to the health and 
functions of the human frame, than inclement seasons, or any 
ordinary morbid causes, of a description merely physical. ‘To 
poverty and mental depression, debility from insufficient nou- 
rishment was speedily joined ; for the failure of the crop in 1816, 
superadded the inflictions of Providence to the pressure of po- 
litical adversity. Had it not been for the multitude of our 
charitable establishments, and the unusual wide-opening of the 
hand of private benevolence, we verily believe that hundreds 
would have died of actual famine, and exhibited, in these king- 
doms, a calamitous set-off against any afflicting occurrences of 
this sort recorded in history. Even as it was, the distress was 
enormous, both in extent and degree ; and we have in our pos- 
session details of suffering, and of the disgusting substitutes for 
food to which the poor were driven, that would produce horror, 
as well as pity, in the minds of our readers, were we to state 
them: We shall therefore pass over the shocking minutie of 
this subject. 

Want of fuel, and of proper clothing, were also evils of first- 
rate magnitude; and, with their necessary consequence—filth, 
rendered the wretchedn's of the poor scarcely susceptible of ad- 
ditional aggravation. Can it be wondered at, then, that febrile 
contagion (which is seldom dormant in large cities) should spread 
widely in such a mass of apt materials,—or that, when fanned by 
the sigh cf despair on the one hand, and of hunger on the other, 
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it should be blown up into one of the most raging Epidemics 
that has appeared for many generations ? 

Scarcity of labour, and the misery and the privations of every 
sort which thence result, are but the first in a train of greater e- 
vils that, in such calamitous times, assail the poor. Suffering, too 
often leads them to vice and to crime. Their want of intellec- 
tual resources, leaves them accessible to every sort of immora- 
lity, but more especially to a degrading intemperance; for, in 
the temporary excitement of intoxication, they hope to assuage 
that gnawing canker of the mind, which is little less intolerable 
than hunger itself. Again, how frequently does the poor man’s 
conviction, that ‘ the world is not his friend, nor the world’s 
law,’ goad him on to theft or robbery,—to the reckless destruc- 
tion of a fellow-creature, or of himself! And surely, if misery 
thus predisposes him to moral evil, we may cease to wonder that 
it should also render him greatly susceptible of natural disorders. 

In this hasty sketch, we have touched upon the chief moral 
and physical causes of the Epidemic; and these are, in our view, 
reduced within very narrow limits; namely, an original, unex- 
tinguished Contagion—fostered by these accidental circumstan- 
ces, viz. depression of mental energy from want of employment, 
&e.; depression of bodily vigour from want of nourishment ; 
and, in all probability, a peculiar constitution of the atmosphere 
not hitherto distinctly explained. We are aware that man 
able authors hold, that concomitant circumstances alone, oe 
as foul air, filth, putrid animal effluvia, cold, wet, fatigue, and 
bad diet, will generate contagion, even though none previously 
existed. Dr Bateman, in particular, seems still to hold this 
doctrine, and expressly maintains, that want of nourishment has 
been the great cause of the present Epidemic. His words are— 

‘ The history of all nations affords abundant evidence of the con- 
stant concurrence of dearth and pestilence. The pestilence appears 
to have generally assumed the character of a contagious fever, modi- 
fied in its form, and more or less virulent and fatal, according to the 
circumstances under which it occurred.’ p. 1. 

‘ As Epidemic Fever is unquestionably generated, in the first ins 
stance, by defective nutriment ; so we cannot doubt that it continues 
to originate in many successive individuals, during the existence of 
its cause, independently of any communication with each other,’ &c. 

-1l. 
, Now, we will confess that this doctrine appears to us not 
only to be erroneous, but to be-the very reverse of true: For 
we believe that deficient nutriment, (provided it do not go the 
length of impoverishing the blood, and thus depraving the so- 
lids, tantead of being favourable to the existence of fever, is 
the very reverse; inasmuch as it lowers the tone of the con- 
Dd2 
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stitution, and lessens the liability to all diseases of increased 
excitement. Without speculating about the relation of fever 
to inflammation, or stopping to inquire whether the increased 
action in the system which follows the application of conta- 
gion is an original part of the disease, or merely an exertion 
of the medical powers of nature, we are sufficiently borne out 
by facts when we say, that it is to this incres ised action, or 
to the exhaustion which necessarily follows it, that fever owes 
its general fatality. By consequence, it is reasonable to believe, 
that in those who have been scantily fed, the disease is less apt 
to occur, or if it does occur, the incre: ased motion of the — 
vessels, is of a less durable and vehement character, and i 
finitely more manageable, than in those who had been lolling 
in repletion and indolence up to the moment of attack; and in 
whom the fibre is necessarily more rigid, the vessels more 
prone to engorgement, and the disposition to undue excitement 
more exalted. Nor is this opinion merely theoretical ; we have 
the evidence of many facts confirming it, did our limits permit 
us to state them. Out of the ‘many, however, we may mention 
the very striking one, that, in the present sickness, “fever has 
been proportionally more fatal among the rich than the poor. 
The general principles, therefore, which we have been ex- 
plaining, remain unshaken, and are summarily these :—that ex- 
clusively of the febrile diseases attended with eruptions, such as 
small-pox, measles, &c. there is but one species of Contagious 
Fever, namely, Typhus :—that this disease admits of several va- 
rieties, but that all of them arise from specific contagion as their 
sole cause,—a cause, without which all other auxiliary circum- 
stances would be inefficient. Nevertheless, we are decidedly of 
opinion, that such auxiliary circumstances are essential in pave 
ing the way for the operation and dissemination of the poison, 
by begetting a general state of predisposition. In fact, si- 
tuated as we are, there is scarcely an influence or element which 
may not, by its excess, produce in our system the unfortunate 
state of preparation we allude to. Adversity may agitate, in- 
temperance may derange, excess of study or of fatigue may 
exhaust, and want of food may debilitate ;—thus rendering 
the body more liable to the power of contagion, or more easily 
thrown into fever by a dose of the poison so trifling as, in 
other circumstances, would have been harmless. Nay, fure 
ther, we do not absolutely deny that a series of these pre- 
disposing circumstances constantly applied, may, by their in- 
cessant operation, excite fever in the system without the aid 
of contagion at all; but the malady thus excited, though often 


mistaken for the genuine Typhus, is only an occasional—inci- 
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dental—or (to use medical language) a sporadic disease ; and 
as it is not derived from contagion, so it never becomes con- 
tagious in its progress, or infects the healthy who hold inter- 
course with the sick, unless its original nature is changed by 
crowding and deficient ventilation. But the more ordinary 
way in which these noted predisposing circumstances exert 
their effects i is, by rousing into action the contagious virus al- 
ready received into the animal system ;—or, in other words, by 
becoming what physicians call * exciting causes.’ There is 
every reason to conclude, that contagion is often inhaled, with- 
out any fever being the consequence: and, we firmly believe, 
this happy exemption would be more frequent, were not the 
latent powers of the poison accidentally fostered and evolved 
by the assisting circumstances so often referred to. 

We have already seen, that these ‘ ledentia’—these injuri- 
ous circumstances—are partly of a physical and partly of a mo- 
ral nature: the chief of the former order are, want of nou- 
rishment, inebriety, fatigue, and cold; and of the latter, grief, 
mental anxiety, or despair. It would be difficult to say which 
of these two are the most ruinous to health: the operation of 
the former is, to be sure, more intelligible; yet the influence of 
the latter on the vital functions in health and disease, is a sub- 
ject of most interesting speculation to the physician and the 
moralist. Many phenomena in the history of our species lead 
us to believe in the governing power of mind over matter, to 
an extent, at first sight incredib! le. How often have energies 
purely mental, enabled men to retard the assaults of sickness, 
and even the chilly approach of death! On the other hand, 
a sudden relaxation of these energies lays them open even to 
the minor causes of disease, or perhaps subjects them to ideal 
calamities. It has long been remarked, that in armies, or o- 
ther large bodies of men, disease makes little progress while the 
mind is strongly engaged, and the exciting passions steadily 
kept alive by enterprise or success; but th: at, as soon as great 
reverses are experienced, and mental depression ensues, diseases 
make very great havoc,—being increased not only in their ge- , 
neral number, but in their iadividual fi atality. What takes place 
after a disastrous campaign, was pretty accurately shadowed out 
in that gloomy season of public adversity which reigned during 
the early part of the present Epidemic, ‘and which rendered its 
mortality, as might be expected, greatest at first. 

Although the ‘predisposing circumstances already pointed out 
must be highly instrumental in exciting and diffusing Typhus, 
sill it is evident something more must happen ere “that fever 
ean prevail as an Epidemic. ‘To be convinced of this, we 
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have only to recollect, that at all times, in a crowded society n 
like ours, contagion must meet with mental depression from u 
moral causes, and exhaustion from scarcity, with all their se. € 
quelee of filth, intemperance, and the like, ready prepared to . 
aid its operation. But seeing that, even under this conjune- I 
A tion of circumstances, epidemics do not prevail at all times, . 
¥ nor even very frequently,—it is manifest some additional auxi- ’ 
x liary must yet be wanting. The contagion of Measles, Scar- i 
i let-fever, or Whooping-cough, like that of Typhus, is never 
tf wholly extinct in any country; yet these diseases only prevail 
i epidemically during particular seasons: It therefore becomes a 


very interesting point in Medical Physics, to determine the rea- 
son why they spread some years so much more widely than o- 
thers. We cannot say that we have yet met with any very sa- 
tisfactory solution of this curious and interesting question. The 
phenomenon, we are afraid, cannot be explained : and we must 
be content, in our ignorance, to refer it to the influence of 
what was styled by Sydenham and the older physicians, * pecu- 
liar constitutions of the air’ during certain years, or portions of 
years, disposing the body to take on one kind of diseases in pre- 
terence to another. What this peculiar state or constitution of 
the atmosphere favourable to epidemics is, we know not: yet 
we cannot help believing that it exists; and that the occult qua- 
lity, whatever it may be, has no relation to the thermometrical 
or barometrical conditions of that fluid. Whether it is at all 
connected with its electrical states, it would be fruitless to con- 
jecture. Sydenham conceives, upon slight enough grounds, 
that ‘ it proceeds from a secret and inexplicable alteration in 
the bowels of the earth, whereby the air is contaminated with 
such effluvia as dispose bodies to this or that disease as long as 
by the same constitution prevails, which at length, in a certain space 
of time, withdraws, and gives way to another.’ For our parts, 
from attending to the history of health and disease during a 
succession of seasons, we are persuaded that changes of mighty 
importance take place in the air we breathe, without their be- 
ing at all appreciable by either our eudiometers or hygrometers: 
and this we must, at present, be satisfied to receive as an ulti- 
mate fact, for which we cannot account. 
The existence of a special condition in the air, as the leading 
‘ cause of the spreading of various Epidemics, is by no means 
without close analogy in its favour. For example, every one 
knows that, in the East-Indies, liver-complaints are remarkably 
frequent; though the climate, so far as depends on heat, mois- 
BH ture, &c. is entirely like that of the West-Indies, where such 
complaints are comparatively rare. Again—it is a matter of al- 
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most daily observation, that an east wind is highly disagreeable 
to valetudinarians, and unfavourable to the cure of some dis- 
eases: it has even been known, in the course of one night, to 
change for the worse all the ulcers in a large hospital. This, 
however, must be attributed to some latent peculiarity in the 
wind that now and then blows from that quarter; for neither its 
cold, its dryness, nor its barometrical properties, can account 
for the effects it occasionally produces. 

This unknown constitution of the atmosphere, then, we take 
to be a sine qua non in the production of Epidemic Fever; and 
that, if contagion is a prerequisite to render the spreading of 
the disease possible, the aérial change is also @ prerequisite to 
render that spreading probable. When these two principal 
causes meet with the favouring circumstances formerly explain- 
ed, all of them act and react interchangeably upon each other ; 
and the result of such a complication wad union of noxious 
agencies, is an epidemic such as we see it. 

While on the subject of atmospheric influence, we may add 
a word on the received opinion, that cold is peculiarly favour- 
able to Typhous contagion; and that atmospheric warmth ex- 
tinguishes it altogether. The latter proposition, we think, may 
very reasonably be doubted, since there are no facts that we 
know of directly to confirm it; and all analogy is against it; so 
that we might rather expect, @ priori, that our fevers should be 
aggravated by heat, as all the violent fevers of southern climates, 
arising from marsh exhalations, are rendered more virulent by 
high temperature. Plague also—the most contagious of all hu- 
man discases—rages most violently in such degrees of warmth 
as are more nearly allied to extreme heat than to cold. On 
the whole, we are rather inclined to think, that heat operates 
beneficially upon Typhoid contagion, only by giving occasion 
to its being dissipated and diluted, and thereby rendered inno- 
cuous: because, in hot weather, the abodes of disease and filth 
are necessarily thrown open to the winds of heaven, and due 
ventilation (often fruitlessly recommended by the physician), 
now that it becomes indispensable as a matter of common com- 
fort, is enforced by the poor themselves.—As corroborating this 
opinion, we refer to Dr Barker’s valuable Report; where he has 
shown, by a table, that the fever in Dublin went on, during the 
whole summer, progressively increasing. 

It will not be fevelavhett to add a few words on the manner in 


which the matter of contagion may be admitted into the body. 
It may be conveyed into the stomach by the saliva; or it may 
be absorbed by the skin, in some instances: but we are con- 
vinced, that by far the most ordinary way is inhalation by the 
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lungs. It is in this way applied to that delicate membranous 
expansion which covers ‘all the minute blood-vessels distributed 
with such an infinitude of branches around the air-cells of the 
lungs. We have little doubt but that the poison, thus applied, 
is absorbed by the blood, and thus finds its way into the course 
of the circulation. Besides its general effects on the sympi athies 
of the nervous system, it seems ‘to deteriorate the mass of blood 
itself, and render it unfit to maintain the irritability of the heart, 
and the excitability of the brain. Some of the most conspicu- 
ous phenomena, particularly in the last stage of fevers, are re- 
ferable solely to this depravation of the blood. On this m: itter, 
however, we shall take occasion to say more hereafter. 

This is all that we think it necessary to observe on the causes 
of the present Epidemic. We must now say a word or two on 
the means of cure; and in so doing we shail chiefly aim at re- 
moving popular prejudices, on points where they are most per- 
nicious. We may remark, by the way, that the only safe rule 
for the treatment of Typhus i is, that there should be no general 
rule at all. Each Epidemic varies in its character; and ‘almed 
every case of the same Epidemic has circumstances peculiar to 
itself, which must modify the treatment. We often observe a 
highly malignant disease produce one of an opposite type in 
others, and the contrary: so that there is no judging a pr tori, 
or from any thing but “the actual symptoms, what ‘the precise 
treatment in any given case ought to be. Yet, were we bold 
enough to venture on any thing like a general maxim in Physic, 
we should certainly lean to the side of the evacuating sy stem,— 
sensible that this method, invariably pursued, would do infinite- 
ly less harm than the opposite. 

The symptom in Fever that first alarms a patient’s friends, 
is Debility; and, to remove it, all their well-meant efforts are 
earliest directed. But it is dreadful to think with what lament- 
able consequences they are often attended. We firmly believe, 
that the fear of debility has been the destruction of heeanie 
of lives, by the rash treatment to which it has given birth. It 
is quite a received axiom amongst the poor, that weakness must 
always be met and supported by cordials ; and that strength can 
only be communicated to the languid frame through the medium 
of generous diet. How often do we see their fevers, during the 
first three or four days, when alone medical treatment can be 
of much avail, not merely neglected, but—what is infinitely 
worse—goaded into malignity by stimulating treatment! The 
unhappy patient is put to bed; warm malt liquor, or even 
spirits and water, are administered at intervals; and the sto- 
mach is loaded with nourishing broths or cordial panadas ; au d 
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thus every thing is hurried on from bad to worse. We can 
scarcely conceive any thing more important to the safety of so- 
ciety at large, than to convince ignorant and prejudiced per- 
sons of the “folly and danger of such a practice. ‘To the ad- 
monitions of the professional man they too often turn a deaf 
ear; or they comply with them very imperfectly, and even, pe r- 
haps, act in direct and dogged opposition. This evil well ce- 
serves the notice of the humane and enlightened. It is only 
from the kind advices of those who, from their rank in society, 
or other causes, have influence over the minds of the lower or- 
ders, that we can expect a salutary reform in this particular. 

If there is any thing true in medicine, it is, that debility, dur- 
ing the first days of fev er, is only apparent,—and that the first 
stage is one of oppression. Instead of increasing this oppres- 
sion,—instead of spurring the over-wrought vital powers by ill- 
omened stimulants, do not nature and reascn point out that the 
system should be unloaded and tranguillized, and that the sto- 
mach should be relieved from the drudgery of digestion? Even 
admitting, for a moment, that nutritious food were required 
under such circumstances, it is quite obvious that it could never 
be digested nor assimilatea* it must ly as an uneasy load, and 
embarrass those vital functio..s which it cannot sustain. As well 
might we screw up the barometer in order to bring fair weather, 
as thrust down nourishment into a powerless stomach and a te- 
verish frame, in order to recal strength. 

There is, among this class of society, another cardinal error ; 
to wit, that of forcing a perspiration in fever, * to carry it off, 
as their phrase is. Misled, in the first instance, by the sense 
of chilliness generally present, and by the sweat wi hich Nature 
now and then, perhaps, employs as the means of dissolving 
the febrile paroxysm, they bury the unlucky patient in bed- 
clothes, and every refreshing access of air is carefully exclud- 
ed; perhaps, to add to his torments, a fire is kindled, and 
the sufferer lies sweltering in clammy oleaginous perspira- 
tion, panting for breath, and rapidly becoming exhausted by 
the murderous kindness exergsed towards him. Surely, than 
this, nothing can be more cruelly injudicious ; for every medical 
man, with the least pretension to experience, must have seen 
cases on cases where, even after the most profuse perspirations, 
whether breaking out naturally or elicited by art, no perma- 
nent relief of the febrile symptonis has followed. ‘This system 
of forcing perspiration, then, is useless, and worse than use- 
less; for it is sure to do harm, by augmenting and fixing deter- 
minations of blood to the brain and eer parts essenti: al to life, 
and by causing an accumulation of the stimulus of morbid heat. 
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If perspiration be a desireable object, we know of no more like- 
ly means of bringing it out, than to take off the febrile stric- 
ture of the skin by the free admission of cool air, the use of 
cool drink and light bed-clothes: but, indeed, sweating is gene- 

rally to be regarded rather as the effect, than the cause of the 
departure of lever. This should never be forgotten. 

The use of Emetics at the beginning of the disease has been 
sanctioned by so many great physicians, that it has now become 
a populer practice, and is often resorted to at first without any 
regular medical advice. The practice in this indiscriminate way, 
is certainly liable to many grave objections. The exertion of 
vomiting pow erfully propels the blood to the brain, and some- 
times gives rise to such an irritability of stomach as all our sub- 
sequent efforts cannot allay. Surely the more obvious benefits 
of emetics as evacuants, may be secured, in many cases, by pur- 
gatives, which do not expose the patient to the same dangers. 
—We do not deny their great utility in many cases; for ex- 
ample, where, previously to fever, the stomach has been over- 
loaded by indigestible food: we also admit that the succussion 
their operation. gives to the whole system is useful in removing 
inward congestions of blood, and developing the necessary and 
salutary stage of moderate reaction. What we contend for is, 
that the unlimited, and therefore empirical, employment of them 
in all cases, even when the cold stage is gone by, is frequently 
unnecessary, and sometimes dangerous. 

We next come to speak of another remedy which has been 
said to possess the power of arresting fever, and which, by its 
high promise of general benefit, a few years back, greatly ex- 
cited the hopes of physicians and philanthropists :—we mean the 
affusicn of cold water on the naked body. This practice was 
introduced to general notice by the late amiable Dr Currie, 
whose distinguished talents, both as a physician and a man of 
letters, will be long remembered. ‘The remedy, indeed, was by 
no means new: and was probably resorted to in the very infancy 
of the healing art as a natural and summary cure for excess of 
heat. In proof of this, we have he testimony of travellers, to 
show that savage nations, both in the Eastern and Western he- 
misphcres, have been in the habit, from the remotest times, of 
treating their occasional fevers by ablutions with cold water ; 
and we think this simple expedient is very likely to have sug- 

ested itself to rude minds. (See Bancroft’s Essay, p. 95. jos 

Ww e are far from saying | this with any view of lessening the merit 

of Dr Currie: for * if,’ (as M: alpighi observes concerning our 

illustrious Harvey), ‘ in arts and sciences he is properly ‘to be 
deeme:| the discoverer who by a proper investigation unravels 
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Nature’s perplexities, and calls in reason and experience to sup- 
port, and facts to confirm, ’—then truly will Dr Currie be es- 
teemed the discoverer of this remedy. 

After many patient and persevering trials of cold affusion 
in the fevers of all climates, it seems to be now laid aside alinost 
by common consent. That it does not possess the power of 
cutting short the disease, is admitted on all hands; and the 
conclusion we have formed is, that its effects are beneficial, so 
far as they go, but transient. We have never seen it effect 
any premature solution of the complaint, nor have we often 
been so fortunate as to witness its tendency to sleep and perspir- 
ation. But though it possesses not those commanding effects 
which its benevolent proposer taught us to look for, and though 
the relief it produces is but temporary, it is a valuable auxi- 
liary, and may often be made cooperative to the recovery of 
the patient. In the first place, it conduces to cleanliness,—re- 
moves, for a time, the grievous irritation of febrile heat, —and 
produces considerable refreshment and exhilaration; lessening 
that feverish anxiety, and relieving that loathing at the stomach, 
which are so depressing in all the stages of the disease. For 
these reasons we think that the practice itself, or at least a mo- 
dification of it, should be adopted in most cases. At the same 
tiie we should add, that we have seen a good many instances 
where the affusion would have been dangerous on account of 
the commotion of the nervous system; and others where the 
mere fatigue attending its frequent administration, (for to be 
useful it must be frequent), would have more than counterba- 
lanced the good to be expected. On these accounts it is gene- 
rally advisable to substitute the more cautious process of spong- 
ing the body of the patient with cold or tepid water and vine~ 
gar, as he lies along at his ease. By repeating this at season- 
able intervals, we shall produce all the benefit of the cold affu- 
sion, and at the same time avoid its dangers. 

The administration of cold water as drink, is also a most mae 
terial improvement, for which we are indebted to modern times ; 
and in the use of it, happily, there is less need for scrupulousness 
than in the case of its external employment. Its free exhibition 
was first suggested by the Italian physicians, and Dr Cyrillus 
of Naples published a paper in the Philosophical Transactions 
(No. 410. p. 142.) expressly recommending it without any other 
remedy whatsoever. In our own couutry, also, about the be- 
ginning of last century, and previous to Dr Cyrillus’s paper, 

Dr Hancocke published a treatise on its efficacy, under the af- 
fected title of * Febrifugum Magnum.’ Yet it is only within 
the last twenty or thirty years that cold water, or even cool 
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drinks, have become general remedies. The lower orders do 
not regard them with the same aversion as cold affusion ; in- 
deed the eagerness with which nature craves them, and the ex- 
quisite refreshment they afford, are enough to subdue prejudices 
even the most inveterate. 

The next great and radical advancement in the treatment of 
fever, Of which modern times can justly boast, is Blood-letting. 
This remedy appears, from the writings of Hippocrates, to have 
been very frecly employed in that age. Even in this country, 
until the middle of last century, it was generally resorted to; 
and had the sanction of the great Sydenh: am. His disciples 
were not silent on the merits of this practice, as is evident 
from some of the early medical writings of last century.* We 
know not well how so powerful a remedy should have fallen in- 
to disuse ; but we believe it was chiefly owing to the influence 
of these eminent men, Fothergill, Pringle, Lind, Dr John 
Hunter, Cullen, and Brown, who gave the tone to medical doc- 
trine, and spread a fear of the lancet all over E urope, by pro- 
pagating, in their prelections and writings, the false notion that 
‘Typhus is a disease of direct debility. ‘The practice, after a 
period of unmerited eclipse, is now happily revived, and has 
materially lessened the mortality of our ordinary fevers. 

It is gratifying to think, that this revival has not been brought 
about by the caprice of fashion, but by an induction from facts. 
Vor a good number of years Pp: ast, blood- letting has been a fa- 
vourite re unedy in the fevers of warm climates : : in them it was 
resorted to, at first, more from necessity than choice, because 
their violence and rapidity were found to set at defiance the 
remedies recommended in the schools of medicine, In fact, 
within the Tropics, as the products of the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms rush through their successive stages of growth, 
maturity, and decay, wi ith’ greater luxuriance and rapidity, so 
also the phenomena of fever are more marked and terrible, and 
run their course with greater vehemence and celerity. The con- 

sequence is, that physicians who treated fever in such countries 
ie id, comparatively, the same advantage as those who study na- 
ture with the aid of a microscope. Th hey could see more dis- 
tinctly, and estimate more justly, the secret sources of the dan- 





* Not many months ago, an enlightened friend showed us a rare 
little volume on the subject, with a quaint title, published in London 
by a Dr Whyte, A.v. 1712. We were surprised and gratified to 
observe, that the views as to the efficacy of early depletion, and the 
arguments used to recommend it, a century ago, are such as the pre- 
sent day might not blush to own, 
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rous symptoms: these being exposed before them, and mag- 
nified, as it were, it was to be ‘expected that the remedies should 
become more energetic and simple; and in proportion as they 
became so, they have become more successful. This success 
abroad has contributed not a little to extend more active de- 

letion to the treatment of our fevers at home: and the practice 
“ been patronized by individuals of superior understanding, 
who had previously convinced themselves of the unsoundness 
of the reigning opinions on this disease, and had altered their 
practice accordingly. 

Betwixt the publication of Dr Hamilton’s + excellent work 
and the revival of blocd-letting, purgatives had taken a very 
conspicuous part—indeed we may say the only active part—in 
the treatment of Fever. Prejudices against this class of medi- 
cines, had descended from the earliest times, and were deep! 
rooted in the mind both of Physicians and of the Vulgar. It 
was formerly a favourite dogma ‘with the advocates of the hu- 
moral pathology, that a peccant matter is the cause of fever, 
and that purgatives would only obstruct the fermentation, con- 
coction, &c. which they conceived indispensable to the expul- 
sion of this offending cause. ‘Though the doctrine is exploded, 
the prejudices to which it gave rise are still in very considerable 
force. It is amazing with what dread pe ople in general look 
upon all sort of evacuants in this complaint. Purgatives are 
more particularly the objects of dislike, from their supposed et- 
fect of carrying away the nourishment and strength of the pa- 
tient. Yet’ it would be v very easy to show, that ‘cath: artics, in- 
stead of debilitating, are really, i in fever, the very best tonics 
in the world; and form the quickest and safest restoratives to 
health and strength. 

Fevers have been judiciously divided into three stages: the 
Ist is one of oppression; the 2nd of over-excitement; and the 
3rd of exhaustion :—the third is undoubtedly a necessary conse- 
quence of the other two, for it is a law throughout animated 
nature, that excess of action is followed by fatigue or collapse. 
It is chiefly in the first two stages that energetic measures of 
depletion, ‘by blood-letting and purgatives, can be considered 
admissible ;—in the last, our sole aim is to support the strength 
of the vital powers by cordials, taking care, at the same time, 
hot to over-stimulate. Yet, even in this advanced state, some 
active purgatives are indispensably required every second or 
third day : though ¢ at this time there 1 must be conjoined with 


+ Dr Hamilton on Sh U tility wid Administration of Purgative 
Medicines. Edinburgh, 1803. 
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them a prudent use of wine and other stimuli. These means 
are opposite in appearance, but by no means so in principle. 
In fact, to carry off the offensive fluids, is now, if possible, 
more necessary than ever. By so doing, the patient is exhila- 
rated and refreshed; and besides, a healthy secretion of bile 
and of gastric juice is prompted by it. Under such circumstan- 
ces, a moderate allowance of ripe porter or ale will often have 
all the good effects of wine: nay, there are many patients with 
whom they will be found to agree much better. 

When we reflect how very grateful a complete change of 
linen is, even in the fullest health, we can readily imagine 
what a delicious gratification it must be to the arid and burn- 
ing skin of a person in fever. Besides, it deserves to be more 
generally known, that clean linen acts as a spur upon the cu- 
taneous pores, and thus either elicits perspiration, or at least 
causes a salutary determination of blood to the surface. In- 
deed we know of few means so absolutely indispensable as a 
change of linen daily, or even twice a day; combined with 
thorough ventilation, and strict cleanliness of the patient’s per- 
son and apartment. Without these, the best medical treatment 
will be nugatory: and the professional attendant who does not 
make them the primary objects of his attention, degrades him- 
self from a philanthropic physician, to a mere mixer of drugs, 
Yet of drugs, properly so called, how very few are really ne- 
cessary in fever! In the early stages, such as are given should 
be of an active nature; and towards the close, in general none, 
save purgatives, are necessary; as recovery will be better pro- 
moted by regulating the diet, and tempering it to the diminish- 
ed powers of the stomach. 

As diet is so important a subject, we should perhaps be some- 
what more explicit with regard to it. Nature has wisely provided 
that, throughout the active part of the attack, there should be 
an dhedhine Loathing of solid tood—a pretty convincing proof that 
it would be hurtful. Nothing, then, should be offered at such 
times except lemonade, subacid fruits, gruels, milk and water, 
butter-milk, whey, and the like, so long as any unnatural heat 
or thirst remain. In the stage of exhaustion, panadas, Indian 
arrow root, nourishing broths, animal jellies, madeira mixed 
with milk, and a draught of brisk ale or soda-water, are high- 
ly proper. A spoonful of common yeast given at intervals, will 
often be serviceable at this period of the complaint. General- 
ly on the head of diet,—it is necessary to be very circumspect, 
as premature indulgences always retard recovery, and often pro- 
duce a serious—perhaps fatal—relapse. 

It must be interesting to the general inquirer, as well as the 
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medical scholar, to mark how very different the treatment of fe- 
ver is at the present day, from what it universally was a few 
years back. Atthattime, bark, opium, camphor, wine, brandy, 
and other stimulants, were used from the very first; now-a-days 
these have given place (at least amongst the well informed of the 
medical community) to a series of remedies entirely opposite. 
Much of this difference of practice is to be attributed to a no- 
table revolution in medical opinion; but some share of it, per- 
haps, must, in candour to our predecessors, be ascribed to a 
change in the disease itself. ‘The character of diseases is modi- 
fied by causes often wholly unknown. That every Epidemic has 
its own peculiar constitution, is.an observation as old as Syden- 
ham ; and this accurate physician was wont to remark, that his 
treatment, during any given season, was never fairly successful 
until he had found out the genzus of the reigning fever. It is 
probable, then, that, from some unknown cause, Eyidemic Fe- 
vers are now more of an inflammatory nature than formerly; 
but, on the other hand, we think it shi, that, were our mo- 
dern fevers treated by stimulants, hot regimen, and deficient 
ventilation, they would become sufliciently malignant; and ra- 
pidly put on those appearances of extreme debility and putres- 
cency, which gave our forefuthers such a horror at any thing 
like evacuation. We hold, that, in very many instances, the 
type of a febrile disease is completely in the hands of the attending 
physician ; and that treatment will often alter it entirely. The 
mere neglect of ventilation and evacuants, will, even in simple 
fevers, produce an alarming prostration of the vital powers : This 
prostration, again, will be more readily removed by strict atten- 
tion to these particulars, than by the most powerful cordials in 
the whole Materia Medica. Dr Bateman has stated some in- 
teresting facts on this point ; and we have seen many of a similar 
nature. 

After this explanation, the reason must be pretty apparent 
why our forefathers had so generally a disease of debility to en- 
counter: ‘The kind of treatment they adopted at first, did, in- 
deed, render the exhibition of bark and wine requisite, as a ne- 
cessary result of their total neglect of depletion. The prostra- 
tion thus artificially superinduced, was gratuitously ascribed to 
the type of the disease. Notwithstanding all these errors, it is 
well known that many recovered: This shows that the stimulat- 
ing plan had its share of success ; (though, doubtless, not a few 
perished for want of those modern measures which are so much 
more successful.) That the same end should be attained by 
means diametrically opposite, is a paradox in medical science, 
that should teach physicians to mingle humility with the just 
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pretensions of their art. In order to explain this paradox, ap- 
parently one of two suppositions must be true: During the reign 
of the antiquated practice, either nature was more cempassion- 
ate than art, and so carried the day against the formidable odds 
of the disease and the doctor; or else the constitution of fevers 
is materially changed from what it then was; so that a malady 
which can now be safely combated only by blood-letting and 
purgatives, could then be safely treated by tonics and stimu. 
lants. We are much inclined to solve the difficulty, by ad- 
opting, 7x part, both of these opinions,—leaning, however, very 
much to the former. 

Upon the whole, it is gratifying to think that improved views 
of the pathology of fever are now gaining ground so rapidly, 
and that men of talent are taking a leading part in prosecuting 
the active treatment. Their authority must, in process of time, 
operate a change on that herd of practi/ioners who still pursue 
the beaten track of former years, and hold their camphor- 
juleps and ether-mixtures in perpetual requisition, immediate- 
ly after they are summoned to a case of fever. For our own 
parts, we look upon Typhus as, to all practical intents and 
purposes, an inflammatory disease; and are satisfied that, in 
by far the majority of cases ending in death, there has been 
inflammation, acute, or sub-acute, of some vital organ: Ne- 
vertheless, we think it evident, that in the precession of causes 
to effects, it is the nervous system that first suffers ; and that its 
derangement modifies all the subsequent phenomena, so as to 
give inflammation a different aspect from what it has in other 
diseases, purely and primitively inflammatory. Of the precise 
nature of this disturbance we know just as little as we do about 
the ultimate nature of attraction, or the intimate essence of life; 
its effects, however, are a suppression of the energy of intellect 
and of volition, tremors, general pains, lassitude, coldness, and 
so forth. All these indicate an unknown change in the centre 
of the nervous influence, (the brain and spinal cord); and, as 
signs, they appear to be primary and essential,—commotion in 
the heart and arteries being only symptomatic. 

We are further of opinion, that contagion, when inhaled by 
the lungs, and absorbed by the blood, effects a change upon the 
constitution of that fluid,—a change very different from its con- 
dition in ordinary inflammation ; *—that, in short, its mass is 
poisoned (to speak popularly) by this invisible virus. In this 
way we can, in some measure, explain the breaking out of livid 
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* Blood drawn in fever, very seldom shows the inflammatory crust, 
er buffy coat, which it almost constantly does in pure inflammation. 
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blotches, and the occnrrence of. hemorrhages from the bowels, 
and other parts of the body, in the last stage of our worst fevers. 
These, we conceive, proceed from a dissolution of the blood, and 
from the impaired vitality of the minute vessels; allowing some 
of it to escape in inky spots under the skin, or in a fiux of semi- 
putrescent gore from their unresisting mouths. Such appear- 
ances are seldom or never seen in diseases truly inflammatory.— 
We remark, with pleasure, that our opinions, on this interest- 
ing matter, are pretty nearly akin to those of Dr Armstrong, in 
his late classical work on Typhus. 

We now proceed to discuss the measures of prevention :— 
which depend, of course, very much on what we know or be- 
lieve as to the nature of the contagion. Now, contagion exists 
either in the state of an invisible matter, exhaling from the body 
of the patient ; or else adhering to articles of clothes, furnitare, 
or the like. In the latter state, it is known amongst medical 
men by the appellation of ‘ fomites;’ and every thing concurs 
to prove, that its virulence is not impaired by this lurking con- 
dition; but, on the contrary, is maintained in a state of greater 
concentration and activity, than even when it first emanates from 
the patient’s body. 

We have already remarked, that a specific poison, capable of 
causing a similar disease in others, is generated in the system of 
aperson under fever. This poison, as soon as the disease is 
fairly begun, continues unintermittingly to exhale from every 
pore, until convalescence is nearly completed. Not only the 
surface of the skin, but also the inner surface of the lungs, mouth, 
intestines, an.l bladder, continue to pour out the contagious va~ 
pour; consequently the very secretions and excretions are high- 
ly impregnated with it. In truth, the patient is surrounded, 
for two or three feet, by an atmosphere of his own, very delete- 
tious to all persons susceptible of the disease who may happen 
to be exposed to it. As a matter of precaution, therefore, strict 
non-intercourse with the sick should be enforced; and those 
whom duty or inclination leads to visit the patient, should be 
very careful not to inhale his breath, or expose themselves to 
that steam of perspirable matter which rises from his body when 
the bed-clothes are turned down for the purpose of rendering 
him any offices of help. While engaged in such duties, they 
should hold im their breath for a time; and, if under the una- 
voidable necessity of inhaling the tainted atmosphere, they 
should, as soon afterwards as possible, blow from the nose, and 
wash the mouth, with a view of deta¢hing any infectious parti- 
cles that may be adhering-to these passages. All the discharges 
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of the patient should be thrown away as soon as they are ren- 
dered, and the vessel washed with boiling water. But the most 
important precaution of all is, to maintain a perpetual circulas 
tion of air in the patient’s chamber. For this purpose, a small 
chink of the window should be left open both at top and bot- 
tom,—and the opposite window, where there is one, or else the 
door of the room, should also be a little opened. When open 
windows cannot be had recourse to on account of high winds, 
or other inclemency of the weather, a small fire must be kine 
died in the grate. Though not considerable enough to raise 
the temperature of the room above a degree or two, it will have 
the salutary effect of causing a current, and frequent renewal of 
the air in the chamber. For the better success of ventilation, 
the bed curtains should never be drawn close around the pa- 
tient, but merely one of them let down to screen him from the 
irritation of the light. 

It is very seldom, particularly in the abodes of the poor, that 
ventilation is sufficiently attended to: this arises partly from 
their natural carelessness, but more especi: ally from their ground- 
less apprehension of the patient’s ¢ catching cold’ from the 
admission of cool air. We call this a croundless apprehension, 
because, in a uniformly low temperature, patients are little liable 
to colds: it is only sudden alternations that give rise to them. 
Besides, we have observed, that when the body is under fey * 
it is not so susceptible, as in health, of minor diseases like cz 
tarrh. But, even were it otherwise, precautions may easily be 
taken against an occurrence of this kind, by interposing a screen 
betwixt the current of air and the patient’s body, more particu- 
larly when he lies asleep, or when the atmosphere is frosty. 

In small, close, and filthy chambers where contagious fever 
is, the air of the apartment will soon become so surch: arged 
with contagious effiuvium, that the majority of those who inhale 
it, will aftetwards take the disease: but if free air be admitted, 
the virus becomes so diffused that the air of the room may be 

respired without d: ma :—just as if we dissolve an ounce of 
arsenic in a bucket o water, we shall form a liquid which few 
could taste with impunity; but if we throw the same quantity 
into the Forth or the Thames, the poison becomes so dilute as 
to be incapable of producing the smallest inconvenience. 

We must agree with Dr Bateman in condemning the custom, 
so frequently adopted, of sprinkling the sick-chamber with aro- 
matic vinegar, or other perfumes. These most assuredly have 
not the smallest influence in preventing infection ; but, on the 
contrary, rather tend to vitiate the air. As they disguise offen- 
sive smells, we fear they are too often employed as a succeda- 
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neum for ventilation ; and in tliis view they are greatly to be res 
probated. The criterion of proper purity for a sick chamber 
is, that it communicate no perceptible smeli whatever to a stran- 
ger entering it. 

With regard to camphor bags, nosegays, smelling bottles, 
&c. in which many put their trust for safety, when they visit an 
infected chamber, we are satisfied they can have no good effect 
whatever, unless in so far as they give confidence to the mind 
of those who employ them, and prevent the depressing passion 
of fear,—a passion that predisposes wonderfully to the reception 
of all contagious diseases.., 

Another very essential precaution consists in Soqeeny chang- 
ing the body and bed-linen of the patient, and occasionally 
sponging his skin with tepid water and vinegar. While this, 
as we before remarked, is very conducive to the recovery of the 
sick, it contributes no less to the safety of the attendants. Ass 
soon as the linen is thrown off, it should be collected in a tub 
and covered over with water, into which a handful of lime or 
caustic potash may be thrown, for the purpose of detaching the 
animal matters with which it may be impregnated. In one 
word, then, unremitting regard to ventilation, and the strictest 
attention to cleanliness in all its parts, constitute the whole se- 
cret of evading contagion: and if, along with these means, the 
attendants and visitors will take care never to approach their 
heads so nigh the patient as to risk inhaling his breath, the 
efluvium of his body, or the vapour of his evacuations, they 
need not fear any contagious disease, however malignant may 
be its type. 

As to the sphere of the contagious efflivium, and the distance 
at which it may affect persons exposed to it;—there is, we think, 
the most convincing and satisfactory proof, deduced from a long 
course of experiments and observation, that the exhalations ra- 
diate from the body of the patient only to the distance of two 
or three feet, provided the noxious vapour be not accumulated, 
and condensed, in the room, for want of ventilation, ‘This suf- 
ficiently shows how unfounded are the fears that many express 
at living in a district of the town where fever is prevalent, or 
in the neighbourhood of fever hospitals, and infirmaries. If 
the precautions now recommended are at all attended to, we 
may live with safety even in the same house where fever exists. 

Vhen mattresses, blankets, linen, clothes, or furniture, are 
imbued with contagious matter; actual contact with these sub« 
stances is necessary to produce infection. Yet it is frequently 
surprising how slight and accidental a contact may be sufficient 
to produce the effect: and when we reflect how often the diss 
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ease is propagated by means of infected lodging houses, bed- 
ding, clothes, goods, &c. we ought to be on our guard; and 
on all occasions attend rigidly to purification of suspected arti- 
cles of apparel or furniture, by fumigating, boiling, scouring, 
and freely exposing them to the breeze. 

It will not be irrelevant to say something, in this place, about 
the degrees of predisposition to the dise: ase in various persons, 
The liability to be affected by contagion differs greatly in dif- 
ferent individuals ; some being acted upon by very sm: all doses 
of the poison, while others resist. the strongest. Part ofthis 
difference of susceptibility must, perlaps, be attributed to an 
unknown condition of the nervous system ; but, we believe, it 
chiefly depends on the state of the blood ; for, as we before ob- 
served, contagion, in most instances, finds its way into the sys 
tem through the medium of that fluid. Blood is said to be 
rich when the red part is considerable in proportion to the whole 
mass; and vice versa. Those in whom the process of sanguifi- 
cation is most vigorous, have a great share of red pi articles in 
their circulating fluid; their fibre is also strong and rigid ; and 
their complexion florid. Such persons are observed to be little 
liable to contagion, compared with persons of an opposite ha- 
bit. Those—again—in whom the blood is impoverished, are 
marked by a pale exsanguious complexion, and lax fibre ; aris- 
ing, in all likelihood, from weakness of the sanguific powers. 
Such persons are observed to be very susceptible of contagion. 
Habit alone renders the human fraine much less casily influenced 
by this, as well as by any other noxious cause. It is only on 
this principle that we can explain why physici: ins and nurses 
generally escape fevers, though it is obvious they are exposed 
to them in a degree, greater by a hundred-fold, than any other 
class of individuals. Yet to this law of habit, as to most others, 
there are exceptions :' for whenever an Epidemic i is severer than 
usual, the ordinary attendants by no means invariably escape. 
On the present occasion, many medical men, and especially 
hospital nurses, have fallen a sacrifice to their professional duty: 
the mortality, also, among clergymen and others, in the daily 
practice of visiting the sick, has been very considerable. 

Whether the Epidemic is on the increase or decline, forms, at 
the present moment, a very interesting question. We are sorry 
to say, from all the evidence that appears, there is reason to 
apprehend that it has not yet attained its maximum of exten- 
sion; for there are accounts of its having broken out in some 
parts of the empire which have hitherto escaped its ravages,— 
while nowhere does it show any well-marked tendency to de- 
crease. That it would by and by decline of its own accord, 
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even if let alone, is probable from the history of former Epi- 
demics, none of which, we believe, have lasted much beyond 
three years, and few quite so long: but what extent of mischief 
might previously be inflicted, is quite beyond the reach of cal- 
culation. It is therefore highly necessary that public measures 
of prevention should be adopted with all speed and vigour. 
We would recommend, then, for the general welfare (what 
has already been so far done in Ireland, Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh), that certain individuals in every town or county should 
erect themselves into an Association for the Suppression of 
Fever. Their number should be proportioned to the size or 
populousness of the district which their exertions are meant to 
protect; and, in other respects, they should be men of diligence 
and intelligence. It is essential to the object of the Institution, 
that the members should consist of those who, from their rank, 
intellect or influence, have the confidence of the lower orders : 
we have no doubt that, in every town, a sufficient number of such 
individuals would be found, public-spirited enough to volunteer 
their services in this benevolent cause. In fact, it is obviously 
the self-interest of every one to assist, to the utmost of his power, 
in extinguishing a disease that, if left to itself, must involve every 


Class of Society. 


This Association should comprise one or more magistrates of 
the place to which it belongs, so that its suggestions may have 
niore weight, and its operations be aided occasionally by com- 
pulsatory civil power. Above all, it should comprehend the 
Clergy of all denominations; because, from their character and 
station, they generally have ~~ influence over the poor: It 


should also comprehend a sufficient number of the Faculty, for 
the purpose of examining the habitat of the disease, ascertain-~ 
ing its extent, and the means of eradication, Such an Associa- 
tion, it is evident, should have the power of collecting voluntary 
subscriptions, or even of imposing assessments to provide funds 
for executing the object of its establishment, It would be well 
if government or parliamentary grants, for the latter purpose, 
were given to such districts as have suffered long and extensive- 
ly from the Epidemic, 

These previous matters being duly arranged, every town or 
county should be parted off by parishes, or other more conve- 
nient divisions ; and two inspectors, one of whom should be a 
medical man, appointed to each.” It should be the duty of the 
inspectors to visit and minutely examine the state of health of 
every family in their division once a week, or oftener, if circum- 
stances require it: and if any cases of fever are found, they must 
have them removed to a hospital as soon as possible, and afters 
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wards take upon themselves the charge of having the infected 
dwellings cleaned and fumigated. The poor should be required 
to lodge with the President of the Association, or with the inspec. 
tors of their district, information of any new case, as soon as it 
appears. Dr Haygarth, to whom the world is indebted for 
many judicious directions for the extinction of contagious dis- 
eases, has proposed that persons should be incited by some small 
pecuniary rewards to give the information in question: but we 
believe that the mere solicitude of neighbours for their own 
safety will be a sufficient inducement to them to make known 
any infected house in their quarter to the proper authority, as 
soon as they know that a proper authority is expressly provided 
for the purpose of remedying the evil. 

The Association should next proceed to procure tenements 
to be converted into temporary Fever-hospitals. Barracks are, 
generally speaking, well adapted to the purpose; and at the pre- 
sent time, when so many of them must be unoccupied with 
troops, their temporary appropriation in this way would be pro- 
ductive of very great benefit. In Edinburgh, the grant of 
Queensberry barracks has greatly facilitated the disposal of the 
numerous cases. Prison-depdts might also be occupied for a 
similar purpose: but where neither these nor barracks are to be 
had, a warehouse, storehouse, granary, or the like, may be 
made to answer the intention. Architectural requisites are of 
no consequence, provided the premises be but large, dry, and 
well ventilated. Indeed their internal fitting up cannot be too 
simple: we have often been struck by the injudiciousness of mul- 
tiplying closets and wooden partitions, which only tend to lodge 
contagious matter, and obstruct the free circulation of air, in 
large hospitals. 

The number of these Receiying-houses must be multiplied 
according to the emergency; but if the measures are promptly 
pursued, and patients removed during the first days of illness, 
it will speedily be found that we have choked up the fountain- 
head of the disease, and that the necessity for multiplying hos- 
pitals is entirely obviated. If, on the other hand, we allow the 
mischief to get greatly ahead ; or if only half measures. are pur- 
sued, the consequence will be, that a treble expense will be in- 
eurred ; and even then, in all probability, the object will be not 
accomplished. 

When patients are removed to the hospital, they must be 
stripped, and well washed with warm water and soap; taking 
care to cut off their hair, and remove all their ordinary clothes, 
These, aficr being carefully washed and dried, must be put a- 
side in a store-room for the purpose, until the patient goes out 
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of the hospital. During his stay in the Establishment, when 
not confined to bed, he should be accommodated with a hospi« 
tal-dress, consisting of double flannel or fleecy hosiery. 

Atthough it be a matter of primary importance to have the 
sick conveyed from their own houses durimg the first days of 
fever, as it incalculably lessens the danger of di ffusing the dis- 
ease, still in the ulterior stages, or eyen in the last staye, such 
removal is by no means without use. But on such occasions 
the Inspecters must be prep: ared to encounter a great deal of 
obloquy and opposition from the relatives of the patient: for 
no popular prejudice is more strong than that which holds it 
dangerous to move a patient under such circumstances. The 
certainty of * catching cold,’ and many other casualties, will 
be prophetically announced as the result of such an unheard-of 
measure. We can, nevertheless, assure our readers that such 
aremoval, even in the last stage of fevers, may, in general, be 
effected with perfect safety: nay, free exposure to the air will 
be often salutary. ‘The only consideration that can make the 
measure at all questionable is, the debility of the patient—not 
the risk of exposing him. ‘T he at debility, for instance, may be 
so great as to render him unable to bear the er rect posture in a 
sedan chair; but even then, he may be laid on a mattress, or 
truckle-bed, in the horizontal posture, and in this way car- 
tied to the hospital. There is most respectable authority to 
prove that gestation, as a remedy in fever, has been repeatedly 
successful in cases where the extreme prostration of the pow- 
ers of life, and signs of putrescency, had defied all other means; 
and would, in all probability, ‘but for this simple, though 
anusual expedient, have ended in death. We would, there- 
fore, recommend this subject to the serious attention of medi- 
cal men during the present epidemic, We presume almost 
every military surgeon that has served in the late campaigns, 
must have witnessed the safety—not to say utility—of gestation 
in all stages of Typhous Fever, and must be able to confirm 
what we have now brought forward. 

We must also allude to another popular prejudice, which 
tends greatly to counteract or defeat any exertions made to ex- 
terminate an epidemic :—we mean the reluctance which many of 
the poorer classes evince at being sent to public hospitals. In 
some instances, perhaps, this repugnance arises from a manly 
feeling of inde pendence, inciting them to decline the aid of cha- 
rity ; ‘but, in by far the greater “number, it springs from a very 
general, though most erroneous impr ession, that in public hose 
pitals medical « experinents are tried ’ upon the patients. This 
charge is, of course, too absurd to deserve any serious refutas 
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tion: and we are certain, from personal knowledge, that the 
prejudice has no foundation except in the vulgar and suspi- 
cious folly of those who entertain it—entertain it, too, against 
a profession which gives more gratuitous aid to the poor than 
any other, and which—to say nothing of it as a science—ranks 
at least as the noblest of the arts. Yet, however unfound- 
ed, this prejudice must be combated and argued down, as it 
stands materially in the way. Indeed the prejudices of the 
poor, vo less than their diseases, will claim much attention 
from the Association: and here, in particular, the aid of the 
Clergy may be most beneficially exerted, 

On the subject of these Hospitals, we have only further to 
remark, that all visits of relations to patients, unless in cases of 
approaching death, should be steadily interdicted; as conta- 
gion has very often been traced to a imprudent communicas 
tions. Again,—those who have recovered sheuld not be too 
speedily sent home among their friends, but should be kept in 
a separate ward until all danger of their infecting others is gone 
by. The establishment of a convalescents’ ward will have. a 
further advantage—it will prevent relapses; for most of these 
troublesome, and other fatal occurrences, owe their existence 
either to premature indulgences in diet, premature exposure to 
cold ; or else to the patient’s being exposed, while still feeble, 
to a strong contagion from a newly received patient, often in- 
a placed in the next bed to him. 

Though the appointment of Fever Infirmaries is an object of 
such real consequence, the Association will find they have but 
half accomplished their duty if they neglect cleansing those hot- 
beds of contagion, the dirty and infected hovels of the poor, 
Too much care cannot be bestowed on this great object; be- 
cause, without it, we may multiply houses of recovery to no pur+ 

ose. The Inspectors, therefore, as soon as the sick are remov- 
ed, should cause the house to be carefully swept; every neglect- 
ed corner must be emptied, and all useless rubbish burnt or bu- 
ried. Every apartment must then be fumigated with nitric or 
muriatic acid in a state of vapour, The next step is to wash 
the floor and furniture with soap and water, and to whitewash 
the walls with lime. After this, fires must be lighted, and the 
doors and windows thrown open for a few hours, so as to ensure 
a thorough perflation of air. Articles of bedding, after being 
exposed to the acid fumes, should be hung up to the breeze. 
The fumigation should be performed under the direction of the 
Medical Inspector, and repeated if he deem it necessary. With 
régar'd to the acid to be employed, we have only to remark, 
that the muriatic, though weaker than the nitric, has a strong- 
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er chemical affinity for animal matter: and as it is at the same 
time imore diffusible, it should in general be preferred. Be- 
sides, it is cheaply and easily obtained; the only necessary ar- 
ticles being sulphuric acid and some common kitchen-salt. By 
pouring the former upon the latter, a sufficient quantity of acid 
yapour will be speedily disengaged ; and we a increase it at 
pleasure by the application of “moderate heat. The oxymuriatic 
acid gas (chlorine of Sir H. Davy) has also a remarkable power 
in destroying infectious matter : and is readily obtained by pour- 
ing sulphuric acid upon a mixture of pulverized per-oxyd (black ) 
of. manganese, water, and common salt. 

There are other objects that must engage the attention of the 
Association, (but into the details of these our limits will not 
permit us to enter),—such as, the suppression of mendicity ; 
the establishment of general washing-houses for cleansing gra- 
tuitously the clothes of the poor, and other minute local regu- 
lations; placarding infected houses so as to guard strangers 
from entering them ; ; directing domiciliary visits to obscure 
and dirty lodging-houses, and placing them and their inmates 
under a strict surveillance of the Inspectors. The suppres- 
sion of beggars is a measure of primary importance; for it 
is. certain that this class of persons have been greatly instrumen- 
tal in spreading the disease both in Ireland and in this country. 
Often, indeed, the breath which was expended in benedictions, 
and thanks to those who bestowed charity, has been found te 
blast with infection the persons it was meant to bless!~ Dr 
Stokes’s treatise very judiciously points out the evils of mendi- 
city at the present crisis. 

Before concluding, we may remark that contagion often lurks 
for a considerable time in the system before it excites fever. 
The length of this latent period ‘thas been variously estimated. 
Dr Haygarth reckons its maximum as high as seventy-two days, 
and Dr Bancroft extends it to five or six months.’ The latter 
appears to us quite an extravagant computation, and has not a 
single analogy in its favour, save the remote and feeble one of 
the hydrophobic poison. Nevertheless, there is little doubt that 
the seeds of fever often remain concealed for several days, and 
sometimes, though rarely, for two or three weeks, ere they 
manifest themselves in actual symptoms. The knowledge of 
such occurrences is valuable, not only as throwing light on the 
laws of contagion, but as guiding us to extend our means of 
precaution. These occurrences, also, explain how fever, in 
many instances, should break forth in isolated situations where 
no contagion can be traced ; because they show that, betwixt his 
receiving the infection and the appearance of the disease, 'a per~ 
son might travel from the most distant parts of the empire. In 
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this manner we can readily imagine the fever to have been first 
imported into Great Britain from the sister island, and subse- 
quently carried from one place to another; because a series of 
facts proves, that the epidemic first began in Ireland. 


We have thus once more performed an important duty, at the 
risk of offending many of our polite and fastidious readers :—and 
endeavoured to make our popularity subservient to the great cause 
of humanity, in spite of our consciousness that we are exposing 
it to hazard by the experiment. At the expense, we fear, of some 
disgust, and certainly of much tediousness, we have now put 
into the hands of many the means of doing a great deal of sub- 
stantial good, and of mitigating and abridging a scene of most 
pitiable suffering. We trust, too, that we have also put it into 
the heads and the hearts of no few, to avail themselves, in prac- 
tice and effect, of what has thus been suggested : and, with this 
view, we have purposely abstained from all ingenious theories 
and questionable speculations, and confined ourselves to such 

safe, simple, and radical directions, as all benevolent individuals 
of ordinary understanding can at once perfectly comprehend, 
and correctly apply. The good that may be done, or the mi- 
sery at least “that may be prevented, at such a season as this, by 
their resolute exertions, we verily believe to be incalculable +4 : 
and are persuaded, not only that the present scene of affliction 
thus be speedily made to pass away, but that the habits 
ae precautions to which the great body of the poor, and their 
immediate advisers, may thus be successfully trained, will pre- 
vent the recurrence of the same evils, on any future occasion, ta 
nearly the same extent. 


Ant. X. 1. Oppressions and Cruelties of Irish Revenue Officers ; 
being the Substance of a Letter to a British Member of Par- 
liament. By the Reverend Epwarp Cuicuester, A. M. 
Rector of the Parishes of Cloncha and Culdaff, in the Coun- 
ty of Donegal, and Justice of the Peace for that County. 
London, 1818. 

Hoc fonte derivata clades.—Hor. 

2. Observations on the Reverend Edward Chichester’s Pamphlet, 
entrtled Oppressions and Cruelties of Irish Revenue Cfficers. 
By Ainras Correy, Acting Inspector-General of Excise. 
London, 1518. 

8. A Second Letter to a British Member of Parliament, relative 
to the Oppressions and Cruelties of Irish Revenue Officers ; 
wherein the Observations of a former Letter are considered 
and refuted. By the Reverend Epywarp CHICHESTER, 
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A. M. Rector of the Parishes of Cloncha and Culdaff, in 
the Diocese of Derry, and Justice of the Peace for the Coun- 
ty of Donegal. London, 1818. 


We: have risen from the perusal of these pamphlets with very 

painful impressions. The facts they disclose would have 
excited our compassion and indignation, though they had oc- 
curred in a foreign Jand: And it is really lamentable to think how 
little the state of Ireland is known and considered in this coun- 
try ;—with how dull an ear her complaints are heard, and how 
slow a hand is stretched out to her relief. ‘The public mind, 
indeed, has, for some time past, been alive to the larger ques- 
tions that involve her welfare; but most people have no more 
knowledge or care about the details of her government, than 
about those of the Russian. What is worse, the Legislature 
itself is net altogether exempt from this indifference; so that, 
where the power of remedy exists, she often finds her grievan- 
ces unfelt. Into the causes of this apathy towards Ireland, it 
is not now our intention to enter. It is one of the results of that 
fatal policy, which, by treating her more as a conquered pro- 
vince than a sister kingdom, has long fomented the seeds of divi- 
sion and hostility, and prevented the growth of those sentiments of 
common interest and mutual affection which form the true and 
natural bond of union among the subjects of one empire. We 
flatter ourselves, however, that there are some recent symptoms 
of amendment in these respects; and we are sure that its neces- 
sity cannot be better demonstrated, than by briefly stating the 
substance of the papers before us. 

They relate to the measures that have been adopted during 
the last twenty years, for the suppression of the illicit distilla- 
tion which has prevailed in the northern and western, and some 
of the central countics of Ireland. Had those measures been 
censurable only as inadequate to prevent fraud against the re- 
venue, we should have felt ourselves.scarce justified in canvass- 
ing them here. But their inefficiency is the least ground of 
objection ;—they are conceived in the very spirit of injustice; 
they visit, with h savy and indiscriminate penalties, the innocent 
and guilty; they are of such a nature, that the civil power, 
without the aid of the military, is unequal to their execution ; 
they would terminate in the ruin of the districts where they are 
enforced, but that the excess of their rigour necessitates their 
occasional suspension; they destroy the morals of the people, 
and alienate their affections from Government, by exposing them 
to a mode and measure of punishment unknown to the happiey 
and better ordered parts of the kingdom, 
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As it is not unadvisedly, or without reflection, that we have 
thus characterized the branch of the revenue laws to which we 
allude, we imagine the subject, though in some measure it may 
appear of a local and contined interest, to be unquestionably 
worthy of general attention. In the first place, we own our- 
selves to be deeply concerned for the numbers who suffer un- 
der these laws, and who have little chance of obtaining redress, 
till their situation is understood upon this side of the Chan- 
nel. In the meat place, we shall find in them a practical and 
living illustration of the manner in which the domestic go- 
vernnent of Ireland is too often conducted. Participating, as 
she does, in the British constitution, we easily suppose that its 
spirit must be everywhere visible in her administration. No- 
thing can be more natural than this opinion. Unfortunately, it 
is erroneous. ‘The principles, from the confirmed ascendancy of 
which we enjoy so much confidence and repose, exert as yet but 
an irregular and unsteady influence in Ireland, She daily suf- 
fers under measures of severity and harshness, which would be 
intolerable here. Some of them may occasionally be rendered 
necessary, by the greater insubordination of her people; but 
they have frequently proceeded from the impatience of her rul- 
ers, resorting to coercion as the shortest method, and attempt- 
ing to do at once, and by violence, a work, it may be of im- 
provement, but which time alone ean effect, and a gradual well- 
directed change in national sentiments and habits. Senedd com- 
plaints, besides that their vagueness lessens their effect, are ea- 
sily met by denial, or charged with inaccuracy and exaggeration. 
But it is more difficult to deal with specific facts, which not onl 
admit nothing short of a direct and decisive answer, but furnish 
surer and more striking conclusions. The character of the Go- 
vernment may be judged of by the prevalence of particular 
measures, just as that of an individual may be estimated by 
his conduct on particular occasions, Of course it were un- 
just, in either case, to extend the inference too far; but if 
the measures or the conduct be glaringly and unequivocally 
unjust and oppressive, we may be sure that there is some- 
thing not quite right at heart. In the third place, we can 
scarcely imagine a more forcible example of the impossibi- 
lity that good government should exist where the Legislature 
is not identified in interest and feeling with the people. This 
has never been the case in Ireland. Various causes contri- 
buted to prevent it before the Union. Some of these, particu- 
Jarly a difference of religion, have continued since. To which 
it must now be added, that she is governed by a Legislature, 
many members of whom are strangers to her interests and situs 
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ation,—are in no respect affected by the peculiar laws enacted 
upon her account,—and therefore are led, by considerations of 
convenience, or a slight show of expediency, to confer powers, 
which nothing but absolute necessity would be thought to jastify 
in England. If they are thus lightly granted, they are likely 
to be freely used. The same circumstances which caused them 
to be bestowed without scruple, diminish the responsibility at- 
tached to their exercise. 

There is no great difficulty, as it appears to us, in fully un- 
derstanding the general merits of the system pursued for the 
suppression of illicit distillation ; nor is it at all necessary to go 
into the intricacies and contradictions of the Excise laws. It is 

uite clear, that there can be no better subject of taxation than 
distilled spirits, which form a luxury of very general consump- 
tion. The higher, too, it is practicable to raise the duty, so 
much the more advantageous ; because, while the same revenue 
is yielded, the increase of price will withdraw the commodity in 
some degree from those classes in which its use is most liable 
to dangerous and immoral excess. But however advisable it 
may appear to derive the same revenue from a higher duty on 
a smaller quantity of spirits, many obstacles present themselves 
to the accomplishment of this purpose. In particular, a com- 
petition is instantly excited between the legal and illegal distil- 
ler,-—the duty imposed on the former, operating as a bounty to 
the latter. This, however, is not all. ‘To facilitate the collec- 
tion of the revenue, various means are adopted to throw the 
distillation into the hands of large capitalists; and as, in such a 
manufacture, there are great facilities and strong inducements 
tocommit fraud, the manufacturer is not allowed to work up 
the raw produce in his own way, and in the manner best calcu- 
lated to ensure its sale; but every step of the process is put un- 
der statutory rules, which, it may easily be conceived, are not cal- 
culated to produce a marketable commodity. It will be found, ac- 
cordingly, tobe an almost invariable fact, that legal spirits, whether 
from the mode of distillation, or from the materials used, are not 
an object of preference, but generally of distaste.—‘ Parliament 
whisky’ being a common term for a nauseous and deleterious 
spirit. The legal distiller, who thus produces at a high price an 
unpalateable article, has no protection but the monopoly which 
the law confers on him. This monopoly, however, it is impossible 
to maintain, in opposition to the tastes and habits of a great part 
of the community, who have neither power nor inclination to pur- 
chase the legal spirit, but who are willing to pay the illicit dis- 
tiller a profit, which in general is sufficient to make up for the haz- 
ard he incurs from.the penalties of law. In a country, indeed, 
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thickly peopled, of orderly habits, and under a well organized 
police, and without the retirement and command of fuel which 
illicit distillation requires, the legal manufacturer may be in a 
great measure made secure of his market, and protected by the 
activity and vigilance of Revenue officers, from the competition 
of spirits which have not been regularly charged with duty. 
The case, however, is evidently quite different in a waste and 
mountainous country, like the Highlands of Scotland, and very 
extensive tracks in the northern and western parts of Ireland, 
These uncultivated and inaccessible districts, abounding with 
water and fuel, give every encouragement to illicit distillation ; 
the more especially, as the capital required is small, and the 
sale of the spirits produces a quick return in money, while the 
profit, in the present state of the law, is generally sufficient 
to compensate the loss by seizures, and the personal danger 
to which delinquents are exposed. As the illegal distiller can 
afford to pay a considerable price for the scanty crops of bar- 
ley which are grown in these districts, and for which in fact 
there is often no other competitor in the market, it is natural, 
and indeed almost certain, that he will be encouraged by the 
smaller tenants, who, on the one hand, sell their produce ad- 
vantageously, and, upon the other, receive the commodity they 
are in want of. 

From all these causes it could not fail to result, that when, 
about thirty-five years ago, the Irish distillery laws were assi- 
milated to those of Britain, the small stills, indirectly at least 
suppressed, and the manufacture placed in the hands of the 
great capitalists, under burden of heavy duties, illicit distilla- 
tion should begin to prevail in Ireland, in its more mountain- 
ous and deserted districts, to a very formidable extent. In 
1807, the Commissioners appointed to inquire generally into 
the fees, &c. of public offices in Ireland, in their report upon 
the Excise, calculated upon what they thought reasonable data, 
that one-third part of the spirits consumed in Ireland, was il- 
legally distilled. The injury to the revenue was consequently 
great. The pernicious effects upon the people were still more 
to be lamented. These were not only the increase of drunken- 
ness, from the abundance of spirits, but the disorderly and pro- 
fligate habits, the destruction of industry, and contempt of au- 
thority, which, sooner or later, mark the character of the 
smuggler. Such a wide-spread and alarming evil very early 
calied the attention of Government; and, in the consideration 
of its causes, the true means of its correction might have been 
discovered. A reduction of the duty, by diminishing the pro- 
fit of the illicit distiller, would have removed much of the temp- 
tation which led him to defy the menaces of the law, “Then, 
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by encouraging the smaller capitalists, partly by enabling them 
to distil at greater advantage, and partly by establishing a ware- 
housing system, which admitted of the spirits being stored, and 
the duty remaining unpaid, till they were thrown into the mar- 
ket for consumption, he would not only have been met in the ge- 
neral market, by a spirit of the same quality with his own, and 
adapted to the taste, natural or acquired, of the country; but 
he would have been opposed by a powerful and active enemy, 
in the very district of his manufacture, which easily allowed 
the establishment of smaller stills. The legal manufacturers 
having the strongest interest to put down illicit distillation, 
would have afforded the most strenuous assistance to the re- 
venue officers ;—while, on the other hand, by purchasing the 
barley from the poorer tenants, they would have destroyed 
that natural alliance which the mutual wants of each tended to 
establish between the latter and the illegal distillers. It is quite 
true, that in spite of all these precautions, smuggling would have 
prevailed to some, perhaps even a considerable, extent. But, 
in the mountains and bogs of Ireland, it is an evil indigenous, 
the growth of which may be checked, but which never can be 
eradicated. ‘Though legal whisky too would have become more 
abundant ; still the price of spirits, generally, would not have 
been lower; for what was gained in the one way, would have 
been removed in the other; so that there could have been no 
undue encouragement for consumption. No doubt, too, the in- 
crease of small stills, and a diffusion, as it were, of the manu- 
facture over a larger space, might have increased the expense of 
collection, and multiplied the opportunities of fraud. But, if 
the system had been digested with tolerable skill, the revenue 
would have been a gainer on the whole; and, in a question 
of this sort, it is not the actual, but the relative loss that is of 
importance. Some revenue is better than none at all. 

Instead, however, of attempting to alter the system of distil- 
lery laws, as borrowed from England, and adopting a new one 
better fitted to the circumstances of the country ;—instead of 
the preventive remedy which is always the most advisable when 
it can be used,—the Government of Ireland resolved to sup- 
press illicit distillation by violent means, and to counteract, b 
the vengeance of the law, a crime, the temptations to which 
were left unimpaired. Besides che penalties inflicted on de- 
linquents, including transportation for seven years, and all the 
extraordinary powers vested in the officers of Excise,—the ex- 
pedient was resorted to, of imposing a heavy fine upon every 
parish in which an unlicensed still should be found. This was 
the plan of the earlier acts; but afterwards, by the 45th and 
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4 46th of the King, the town lands, as well as the parishes, were off 
ty) made liable in a penalty of 50/., which, in the subsequent year, fer 
Ht was made exigible for every unlicensed still, or part of, or ap- tu 
1 pendage to a sti ill, or worm or utensil for distilling, or for wash gr 
or pot ale, or how wine cr singlings, fuund within the town-land - 
Le or parish. ‘This fine, in 1809, was raised to 100/. Sterling. It th 
ie was, in 1810, declared that no fines should be inflicted till the 

. assizes 1812; and levy of the arrears was suspended. In 1812 he 
t the system was abrogated entirely. But, in 1813, it was reviv- ‘ 
ae ed; and, by a statute passed in that and the subsequent year, the h 
" penalties were imposed on town-lands, quarter-lands, manors, 
it and lordships, &c.; for the first offence, as it was called, 25/.; i 
,| for the second 40/.; and for the third 60/. The law, in this re- , 
spect, appears to have remained the same. One half of those de 
% fines are given by statute to the excise officer informing, who * 
A is declared to be a sufficient witness. ‘There is no Taian 8 
ay against the fine, unless the defendant can traverse the fact of ’ 
ro the articles being found, or establish, what is evidently hope- 7 
? less, that they were left for the collusive purpose of subjec tin 
Be him to the statute. The most perfect good faith is of no avail . 
rf in his defence. He is liable to the penalties, though he devot- 7 
yf ed his whole time, night and day, to the detection of illicit ; 
af: distillers, and the destruction of their trade. As to the mode « 
t% of levying the fine, Mr Chichester observes, ; 
AY ¢ After a fine has been imposed, the inhabitants are required to 
Eh applot upon themselves their respective proportions of it; and, in 
ah case of omission, the exciseman is authorized to obtain the amount, 


0 
c 
by taking it from any person residing within the district. The time ' 
granted for ¢ assessing it is thirty days from the date of the imposition ‘ 
of the fine; * but, in the mean time, the inhabitants are kept in pro- J 
found ignorance of the want of the information against them. The f 
appiotment, therefore, does not take place ; and the exciseman gene- 
rally levies the fine with a degree of oppression and violence, punish- ' 
able with death, were it not legalized by this extraordinary statute. 
In most cases, it is usual to notify the decisions of Courts of Justice ' 
to those persons against whom judgment has been given; but, in | 
cases of fines for illicit distillation, such a proceeding would deform | 
the symmetry of the law, by giving it a solitary point of resemblance 
to the British Constitution. 

‘ Another anomaly in this law is, the extreme difficulty in taking 
defence against information for a stil/ fine. The purse of the na- 
tion pays the expenses of the informants; + but the poor peasants 
have no public treasury on which they can draw. When they succeed 
in defeating the information, they are not enabled to recover their costs 
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* 54°Geo. LI. cap. 50. + Ibid. 
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off the opposite party. The various expenses which they incur by de- 
fending themselves, amount at least to seven pounds, which consti- 
tute in themselves a heavy fine; and thus the wretched people (a 
great proportion of whom are ignorant) are compelled to let judge- 
ment go against them by default, and are inevitably destroyed by 
the double-edged sword of the law.’ 1st Letter, p. 11. 

Under these statutes, during the course of seven years, fines 
have been imposed to the amount of $56,925/.;—or 50,9891. a 
year. Upon the county of Tyrone, the fines amounted to 26,8251., 
which Sir John Stewart Bart. M. P., in his evidence before 
the Committee of the House of Commons in 1816 (p. 37.), 
proves to have been levied. In the county of Donegall, the fines 
from summer 1809 to summer 1815, amounted to 72,5401. It 
does not appear that the levy in that county was as complete as 
in Tyrone; but, when it is considered that half the fines were 
given by the statute to the Revenue officers, we may believe, 
and we shall immediately see, that they did not neglect their 
exaction. 

Having given this glimpse of the extent to which these sta- 
tutes have been enforced, it is worth while to inquire for a mo- 
ment, upon what principle a parish or town-land is liable to be 
amerced, and the goods of all or any of the inhabitants carried 
off by distress, because a still, or part of a still, has been found 
init. If the law rest on a presumption that the inhabitants 
of the town-land or parish ate accessary to the crime of illi- 
cit distillation, nothing can be more unreasonable or absurd. 
Even in that case, the fact of accession should be proved. But 
in truth, there is not the slightest pretence for supposing such 
a general accession as can warrant the sweeping and indiseri- 
minate application of a pena] statute. With respect to the 
gentlemen of the country, suspicion is altogether out of ques- 
tion, independently of the resolution of the Committee in 1816, 
that illicit distillation was injurious to agriculture. It seems 
to be hinted by those who support the measures of Excise, 
that the smaller farmers, who find a profitable market for their 
barley, give all encouragement to the illicit distillers, and, 
through the price which they obtain, participate in the crime 
and its profits. It is obvious, however, that the farmers would 
be ad better pleased to sell their corn to the licensed manu- 
facturer, who must always afford a steadier and a securer mar- 
ket; so that the establishment of small stills, or, in other words, 
the transference of the trade into the hands of small capitalists, 
would do away this imputation. But, whatever truth there ma 
be in it, and probably the small farmers do not scruple to sell 
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to distillers for a higher ready-money price than they can else« 
where obtain, it is quite evident that this never can amount, ir 
the view of common sense or of law, to any thing like acces- 
sion to the criminal practices which these penalties are intended 
to put down. Far from any community of guilt, there is, in 
many instances, not the slightest connivance; and people suffer 
under these statutes, who are not only innocent of the offence 
for which the penalty is imposed, but who, till their goods are 
distrained, were totally ignorant of it. Parislres in Ireland, we 
are informed, are generally foar or five times larger than those 
in England; and, in the mountainous parts of the country, 
still more extensive (First Letter, p.8.) ‘Town-lands, in the 
mountainous districts, sometimes extend to a thousand, or 
fifteen hundred, or two thonsand acres; and are ocecasion- 
ally three miles long.* Over this space the inhabitants do 
not live scattered, so as to have many points of observation, 
but gentrally in villages, and small clusters of houses. All 
the respectable evidence before the Committee coincides in 
stating, what indeed is obviously true, that it is impossible 
the inhabitants in general, if attending their usual occupa. 
tions, can have any knowledge of what is going forward in 
an opposite quarter of the parish or town-land. This would 
be true, though distillation were openly carried on. But the 
work is usually conducted at night, and with so much art, that 
detection is a matter of great difficulty. Thus, Arthur Chi- 
chester Esq. M. P. states in his evidence, § That he has been 
within twenty yards of a still, without discovering it, and prabably 
would not have discovered it, if it had not been peinted out as he 
came upon it accidentally. In those trackless mountains, on the bank 
of a deep river, they are frequently constructed with green sod.” He 
adds, that in the town-land of his own residence, an illegal still 
might be erected without discovery. It were needless to give 
much more evidence to the same effect ; and we shall only refer 
to that of James Daly Esq. M. P. who declares his opinion, that 
stills may be ean and be scarcely perceiveable. He adds, 
‘ I myself, when shooting, have trod upon the top of a still before 
I knew there was one there at all,—It being then at work ?—It being 
then at work. Three or four I have known the same way. I don't 
mean to say that there is no sort of smoke; but you would hardly 
perceive it, as the people use small little pots.’— Minutes of Eu- 
dence, p. 27. 

With these facts before us, there is plainly no ground for the 
supposition that the whole inhabitants of the country are engag- 


* Minutes of Evidence before the Committee of 1816, pp. 19, 
35, and 60, 
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ed in one system of criminal connivance, and justly obnoxious 
to severe inflictions, without any difference of individuals, or 
any investigation of particular guilt. 

‘But to show at once the absolute disregard of justice which 
pervades every part of these enactments, it is enough to mention, 
that no provision is made for the case of absentees. ‘The estate of 
aproprietor not resident is =e? subject to 4 noe Fines 
were imposed upon Colonel Barry, and upon Mr Stewart, when 
both these gentlemen were attending their duty in Parliament. * 
There is no provision made for the case of sickness.§ Sir John 
Stewart’s estate was fined for a still set up while he laboured 
under fever. There is no provision for minority. There is no 
protection afforded for the widow or the orphan. All classes 
are equally included. The penalty falls just as chance directs 
it; for the framers of these laws bind the eyes of justice, and 
forget that she bears the balance as well as the sword,—to weigh 
before she strikes. 

It is vain, indeed, to look for any principle upon which such 
enactments can be vindicated. The fact is, when fairly avowed, 
that their object is to force the people, by the most violent com- 
pulsion, into a general combination against illicit distillation ; 
—to oblige every man to become an informer against his neigh- 
bour, and to devote himself to the extirpation of that offence a- 
gainst the revenue. Such a system falls with peculiar hardship 
upon the landed proprietors, who, from their situation, can 
know little about the proceedings of the actual delinquents, and 
who really have it not in their power to repress the evil by any 
exertions of their own, or any influence they can use over their 
tenantry. A tenant does not forfeit his lease, because he hag 
distilled without license; and, even where he has no lease, 
the process of ejectment is not only difficult, but the tenant, 
in many instances, can defy his bes ae ; as, from a well 
known league among the lower classes of Ireland, no man 
will dare to occupy the room of a tenant who has been turned 
out for what, in their opinion, was an inadequate cause. What 
the landed gentlemen could do, they appear to have done,—by 
the publication of resolutions,—by giving active assistance to 
the revenue officers,—by prohibiting the use of illegal spirits, — 
and refusing to renew leases to those of their tenants who have 
been concerned in distillation. Yet, notwithstanding all these 
exertions, enormous fines are imposed upon their estates, and 
they are deprived, in many instances, of their rents, by the sei 
zure of the only funds out of which they can be paid. 


* Evidence, pp. 30. 58. § Ibid. p. 36. 
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But without speaking of the hardship to which a particular 
class is subjected, we must say, that the whole scheme of these 
statutes is unconstitutional and unjust. What can be said in 
defence of a system, which would transform all the inhabi- 
tants of the country into concurrents of excise officers, and which 
would oblige gentlemen, farmers and labourers, under ruinous 
penalties; to desert their usual occupations—to forsake the a 
musements and the business of their lives—to abandon the 
work which may be necessary for the subsistence of their fami- 
lies, in order that they may assist in the collection of the reve- 
nue? Nothing ean be more certain than that, without an 
exclusive devotion of their time, they would be incapable of 
accomplishing, in any degree, the ultimate object of these laws, 
Even then, they would not entirely succeed ; but, though suc. 
cess were the consequence of their exertions, they never can 
be required to ensure it by the sacrifice of what is most: valu- 
able in life. We must say too, that we cannot consider, with- 
out horror, this system of extorting informations We should 
be shocked, in any circumstances, at a measure which must 
spread so much jealousy and distrust among the population; 
but to those who are acquainted with the habits of the Irish, 
the consequences must appear unusually mischievous. © There 
is one respect ’ (says Mr Chichester) ‘ in which the system of fin- 
ing districts is irreparably pernicious to the morals of the lower 
classes ; and that is, the obligation which it impeses upon each man 
to become an informer against his neighbour. However honourable 
and necessary it may be to make open discoveries in cases of felony, 
nobody will maintain that a peasantry can be improved by a habit of 
giving petty informations against their friends ; of spurning the most 
obvious maxims of social life, and violating the common principles of 
honour. Of all the nations on earth, the Irish are the most unlikely 
to become informers. Their great fault is, a criminal fidelity to each 
other. Acting on a false principle of benevolence, they would at 
any time risk their lives to conceal a thief or a murderer, and are 
taught from their infancy to believe, that all sins are pardonable ex- 
cept that of giving information, even in aid of justice ; consequently, 
a law which compels them to make discoveries on their neighbours, 
for offences apparently venial, is totally unfit for them ; being found- 
ed on ignorance of their manners and dispositions, and theretore op- 
posed to the most common axioms of legislation.’ p. 18. 

But, leaving the principle of tliese laws, which we have no 
room to discuss more at large, we must now give our readers 
some idea of the manner in which they are carried into execu 
tion—extracting a few passages almost at random from Mr Chi- 
chester’s First letter. We have great confidence in the accu 
racy of that gentleman’s reports. Where the same point is 
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touched, he is confirmed by the Minutes of Evidence in 1816; 
and we think he has successfully answered the objections that 
have been made to his statements by the author of the Obser- 
vations. 

* Some of the districts which were visited with the severest punish- 
ments were those which, though unimpeached for illicit distillation, 
had admitted cattle belonging to town-lands that had been subjected 
to fines. This offence, however, it was impossible to avoid, as the 
whole barony of Innishowen is unenclosed, and every man is ex- 
posed to the incursions of his neighbour's cattle. 

‘ The unrelenting manner in which the law was exercised, induced 
some compassionate landlords to pay the fines for their tenants, rather 
than witness the plunder of so many innocent people. One gentleman 
(Mr Robert Young of Culdaff) became responsible for 2000/., as the 
only means of sparing himself the distress of seeing the destruction of 
histenants. The benevolence, however, of those gentlemen proved 
fruitless, for the exciseman soon demanded new contributions on new 
pretences ; insomuch, that it would have been impossible to have satis- 
fied the impending requisitions by means of the produce of the soil, un- 
less it had been composed of gold-dust. Mr Young even took his sons 
from the University, that they might suppress illicit distillation on his 
estate; and they have been compelled, almost ever since that time, 
to endure fatigue, cold, and watching, for the purpose of controlling 
their tenantry ; and to employ, as their assistants, a large corps of 
yeomanry at their own expense. Yet, notwithstanding all these ex- 
ertions, and their seizure of nearly an hundred private stills, the illi- 
cit trade exists on that estate, and affords a practical commentary on 
my assertion, respecting the impossibility of restraining clandestine 
distillers, by compelling landlords to declare war against their tenants. 
The Board of Excise, however, made no remission of the fines levied 
on Mr Young's property, notwithstanding his endeavours to save 
them ; and they enforced with rigour the two thousand poands for 
which he was under an engagement. 

‘Mr Alexander Stewart of Airds, representative in Parliament for 
the county of Londonderry, (but a residenter in the neighbouring 
county of Donegall), used the most energetic means as a landlord, to 
intimidate his tenants from engaging in illicit distilleries, and ejected 
several of them, to the great detriment of his means of assisting his 
friends who might be candidates for the representation of the county 
of Donegall. These decided measures proved inefficient ; and, in the 
year 1815, parts of his estate were fined for private distiileries. An 
inoffensive man, one of his tenants, who had been compelled to pay a 
fine, incurred by others, determined to try how far fortune would ase 
sist him in recovering, by legal proceedings, the amount of the pe- 
nalty so cruelly levied on him; but that fickle goddess favoured his 
adversaries, and caused him to fail in his suit.’ p. 88. 

* The following circumstance, which occurred in the year i815, is 
#0 instance which will corroborate my opinion of the injustice of 
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punishing landlords for the faults of their tenants. Major Ball and 
Captain Charleton of the 85th regiment returned to Ireland from the 
United States of America, after having served in the gallant army 
which captured the meiropolis,—the former afflicted with a dangerous 
intermittent, the latter severely wounded. Both these gentlemen pos- 
sessed properties in Innishowen ; but when they visited them on their 
arrival, they found that they were in debt for still fines, to nearly as 
great an amount as could have been procured by their sale. Here then 
is a proof of the inefficiency of the fining system; as no advocate for 
Revenue tyranny can presume to assert, that private distillation was 
patronized by these distinguished officers of a gallant regiment, while 
they were subduing our implacable enemies on the other side of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and avenging the wrongs of their country.’ p. 44, 

* When cattle were seized for still fines, they were usually driven 
by the Excisemen to a pound at the village of Carndonagh in Innis- 
howen: in that place they were stowed for some time previous to 
their removal to Londonderry, a distance of twenty miles. While 
they were kept at Carndonagh, their owners frequently attended at 
the pound, in hopes of being permitted to feed them; and, on such 
occasions, most distressing scenes frequently took place. Mothers, 
with their perishing children in their arms, supplicating the sentinels 
for permission to give them a little milk from their own cows: the 
infants also bewailing their unmerited sufferings, and importuning 
their distracted parents for sustenance, which it was impossible to 
give them. The military employed in this dreadful duty, frequently 
appeared affected, and sometimes gave a part of their daily pay to 
mitigate the bitter sorrows which they witnessed. But such humans 
ity was vain; for devastations extended over too wide a range to ad- 
mit of individual assistance. 

‘ In June 1816, Mr Stewart of Ards, (the same gentleman who 
used so much energy in dissuading his tenantry from illicit distilla- 
tion), was subjected to the hardship of the Excise Laws, whiie at- 
tending his Parliamentary duty in London. His cattle were seized 
and driven away for the payment of a still fine, and would have been 
maitreated, sold, or killed, had he not possessed friends, who pre- 
served them. The collector of the fines refused to release them on 
any terms, except ready money; and exacted the sum of twenty- 
four pounds from his family, with as much strictness as if Mr Stewart 
had been an unlicensed distiller.’ p. 61. 

‘ Mr Henry Alexander. formerly a member of the House of Com- 
mons, and Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, has, 
during the last fifteen years, expended large sums of money in re 
claiming waste jands in Innishowen. After contending against many 
difficulties, he had succeeded in converting a sterile waste into proe 
fitable soil, and displaying to the natives the effects of taste, industry 
and science. The surrounding country had begun to feel the benefit 
of increased produce, and to derive improved habits from his exam- 
ple : The money, also, which he had caused to circulate among the 
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neighbouring poor, had increased their comforts, and excited their 
exertions. This gentleman is now serving his country as chief Se- 
cretary to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope, and dwells 
about six thousand miles from the scene of all offences against the 
Irish Excise Laws; but he, even thus situated, could not escape 

unishment. The cattle which were grazing on the land thus rescued 
from sterility, were seized, and sold by auction, netwithstanding 
many earnest and authentic representations made to the persons 
who thus exacted the payment of a still fine imposed on him for an 
offence committed in an epposite hemisphere.’ p. 63. 

What will be thought of such statements as the following, 
when it is reflected that a clergyman and a magistrate, of unim- 
peachable character, has publicly pledged his name to their 
truth, and demands open inquiry. 

‘ In September 1815, John Doherty, a very poor man, resident in 
Innishowen, was visited by the collector of still fines, who was attend- 
ed by a strong military force. They commenced by depriving the 
unhappy man of his cattle and household furniture ; they uext car- 
ried off his grain which he had just shorn, and took from him even 
the smallest implements of husbandry belonging te his little farm. 
After this, they seized the wearing apparel of his family, not except- 
ing their shees and stockings, and finished that act of the tragedy, by 
robbing his little children of their clothes. After they had thus got 
possession of all the cottage contained, they tore its doors away, and 
burned them in presence of the weeping family, in order that they 
might cook their dinner, consisting of provisions forcibly obtained at 
their cottage. Some poultry, however, still remained, which had not 
been observed at first, and these the soldiers killed and put in their 
knapsacks, that they might feast upon them, when they arrived at 
¢heir quarters. This unfortunate man and his family immediately be- 
came dependent on the charity of their neighbours, in consequence 
of the sufferings of that day.’ pp. 46. 

This case does not stand alone. It would be extremely easy, 
from these pamphlets, and from the Minutes of Evidence be- 
fore the House of Commons, to produce a thousand instances 
of the misery occasioned to the tenantry and peasantry by the 
levy of these sti// fines. But we have said enough to ensure 
the attention of every one who feels for the interests of Ireland; 
and our limits do not allow us to exhibit the subject in de- 
tail. It is impossible, however, not to advert to the conse- 
quences of this system upon the morals and habits of the peo- 
ple, to whom these laws will be found even more pernicious 
than to their fortunes. ‘They have not failed to produce all the 
disastrous effects which might liave been expected froi a scene 
of plunder carried on by legal agents, and under sanction of 
Jaw. Iu speaking of this part of the subject, Mr Chichester does 
little more than sum up what will be found at great length in 
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the Evidence before the House; and says nothing that does 


intelligent and respectable witnesses who were examined. 

‘ The country gentlemen,’ says he, ‘ are still well affected, and 
would sacrifice their lives and estates for the preservation of the Con. 
stitution ; but the injuries experienced by the peasantry, have alien. 
ated their minds from every thing that good subjects and good Christ- 
ians ought to respect. Law is odious to them ; and religion pervert- 
ed. Their governors they consider as their tyrants ; and the most 
necessary regulations of civil society are detested by them, as thé 
mandates of ‘despotism, or the chains of slavery. 

‘ The peculiar circumstances of Ireland have caused her people to 
be undervalued by the happier nations of Christian Europe. Though 
endowed with generous hearts and brilliant talents. contingencies 
have produced in them a susceptibility of false impressions, of which 
the emissaries of jacobinism would eagerly take advantage. The un- 
happy state of the peasants of the north-west of that country is an in- 


ference obyious to all who are aware of their arts; and the crimes of 


the populace unhappily confirm the justice of such a conclusion. 
The state of irritability into which they have been driven by such 
means, ought to have been considered previously to enacting any law 
of unprecedeited severity ; for the levying of exorbitant still fines off 
such a peasantry, is little less than the application of a torch toa 
magazine of gunpowder.’ p. 66. 

Next to the felonious spirit which has been raised by revenue 
oppressions in Innishowen and other parts of Donegall, the most de- 
plorable consequence is an utter indifference with respect to the ob- 
servance of oaths. This crime has unhappily been too general in 
Ireland, ever since the Rebellion in the year 1798 ; but its prevalence 
is particularly notorious in the districts which have suffered under 
Excise exactions. In those places, the inhabitants, when driven to 
distress, have often entered into the most awful contracts to cease 
from illicit distillation, on condition of exemption from the remaining 
fines which were impending over them. These contracts they have 
often confirmed by solemn and unequivocal oaths; but, as soon as 
they had disarmed suspicion by the sanctity of their engagements, 
they generally recommenced the exercise of their abjured trade. 

Previously to the late severe inflictions of revenue punishments, 
the inhabitants of the remote parts of the barony of Innishowen, af- 
forded a prospect of gradual, religious, and moral improvement. 
Many of them had caught, with an eager grasp, at the advantages 
offered to them by the Association for Discountenancing Vice, and 
the Hibernian Sunday School Society. In some of the parishes, 
even those which are the most addicted to smuggling, the peasantry 
had frequently contributed small sums towards the maintenance of 
schools for the poor. The children had almost all learned to read, 
and the greater number of the cottages possessed either a Bible or 
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Testament, exclusive of various other improving books: In many in- 
stances, parents had begun to receive the light reflected from the 
minds of their children, and to indulge a laudable pride in hearing 
them lisp the praises, or repeat the commands of their Creator and 
Redeemer. But the Board of Excise, by exciting the spirit of re- 
venge, and aggravating the effects of famine, have dissipated all 
these flattering visions of future civilization. Many of the innocent 
tongues which afforded such delightful expectations, are now mute 
in the grave, in consequence of famine and its attendant diseases ; 
for, as I have already stated, the seizure of cows deprived children of 
their chief support. The malignant sentiments of human nature have 

now taken place of the benevolent ; and the peasantry have discon- 
tinued the sums formerly contributed by them for education. 

‘ In those places where churches and glebe houses are required, 
the same cruel cause prohibits improvement. ‘The liberal loans which 
Parliament has authorized for their erection or restoration, have 
proved useless, the clergy being unable to secure even the interest 
of the money so advanced, in consequence of the general devasta- 
tion; for when the inhabitants are unable to support their lives, they 
deein such expenses extraordinary and unnecessary. By thie late in- 
ordinate Jevy of still fines, every thing good appears to have been an- 
nihilated, and every thiug bad promoted.’ p. 90, 


After what we have just seen, it may be edifying to follow 
this Town-land fining system into the Courts of Justice, and ob- 
serve the caution with which the penalties are sometiiics unposed, 
Sir John Stewart, * after stating that he knew many instances of 
fines, where the inhabitants must have been ignorant of the of- 
fence, as where a man had dropt a still, or some part of it, in a 
Town-land, and explaining that the costs of suit precluded the 

oor from making any detence, goes on to inform the [Touse— 
‘ At the last Assizes held at Liffurd, I ners Soar days were allowed 
for the whole business of the county. By the law, all these informa- 
tions have precedence, and must be tried bef. we any thing else. There 
were five hundred and ninety three informations for still fines to be 
tried. After sitting a good while, one of the Grand Jury came into 
the Jury-room, and sai ‘d, ihe Judge had tried them at the rate of one 
aminute. His words were, “‘ He knocked them off at the rate of 
one a minute ;” and they went on in that manner till the Grand 
Jury remonstrated, and stated. that the gaol could hoid no more. 
We are at a loss which to admire most-——the law, or the way in 
which it is administered. ‘This is by no means a solitary in- 
stance. 

We have no room, however, for further extracts: and must 
refer any one wlio 1s 2 xious to acquire a more exact knowledge 
of the subject, to the sources of information we have pointed out, 


* Minutes of f Evidenc: » p. 36. 
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There is another feature of the system, however, which can- 
not be passed over in silence. It appears scarcely possible to 
execute the laws in question without the aid of the soldiery, 
That the people should oppose every obstacle to their execu- 
tion, is but too natural a consequence of the opinions they en- 
tertain of them, and of the despair to which they are driven by 
the unrelenting levy of the fines. They consider themselves 
engaged in warfare with Government; and resort to all means 
ef fraud and violence, to disappoint its officers and agents. 
They concert signals by which to intimate through the district 
a gauger’s approach ; because their innocence, affording them no 
protection, they cannot escape the punishment of presumed 
guilt, but by giving the illegal distiller warning to carry off the 
materials of his manufacture, so that nothing may be found 
to subject their town-land or parish toa fine. They proceed 
to greater extremities. There are instances of cattle being 
slaughtered to prevent their falling into the hands of the Excise; 
and they even resist, by open violence, the execution of the law, 
to an extent which could searcely be credited. No levy of fines 
can be made without the cooperation of the military ; and if the 
collector venture to leave his escort but at a short distance, his 
life is inevitably in danger. This is no idle parade.—The parties 
are attacked ;—they must often overcome by arms the opposition 
of the peasantry ; and must sometimes fight for their own safety, 
More than once, considerable detachments have been surround- 
ed in the mountains,—the passes have been occupied, and the 
means of retreat cut of,—and the troops forced to retire under 
2 disgraceful capitulation, and the abandonment of their seizures, 
This frightful scene is exhibited wherever the exertions of the Ex- 
cise make themselves to be felt in the levy of the Town-land fines, 

We are very far from justifying this popular resistance to the 
officers of law; but it is impossible to deny, that there is a great 
deal to palliate it. The guilt of illicit distillation itself is not 
very obvicus to » rude and ignorant people. It is not one of 
those crimes which human nature regards with an instant and 
instinctive abhorrence. ‘To discern its criminality requires some 
knowledge of the relations of civil society—a clear perception of 
the injury done to the fair trader—of the necessity of enforcing 
the duties which supply the public revenue—and of the demo- 
ralisation which inevitably results from addiction to illicit traffic, 
Still, however, the lowest classes may be made to see the pro- 
priety of chastising, even with severity, the actual delinquent: 
But they never can be brought to understand, why a whole 
country should be involved in a common presumption of guilt; 


the innocent, and perhaps the deserving, find no advantage in 
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their character; and a peasant, with his family, reduced to 
beggary, because a crime has been committed, far from his 
dwelling, without his accession, probably without his knowledge. 
Ruinous penalties so inflicted, have in them more of the blind- 
ness of vengeance, than the sober discrimination of justice ; and 
exhibit, especially to uninstructed eyes, the proceedings of a ca- 
pricious and arbitrary master, not the wholesome correction of 
aparent. The people may be undisciplined, and easily excited 
to disaffection : But then, the more is it indispensable that the 
cause for which Government arrays herself in terror should be 
visibly the right, and that her reason and her equity should be 
conspicuous even in her sternest mood. Nothing can vindicate 
measures which give more than a colourable ground of discon- 
tent, and engender sentiments that destroy the peace, and menace 
the existence of society. Nor is the effect of such scenes on the 
army to be forgotten. They cannot be engaged in a more odious 
service than the enforcement of these fines. It familiarizes them 
with an image of the worst parts of war,—of plunder and pil- 
lage, —and renders them habitual and callous instruments of the 
sufferings of their countrymen.—But this is a topic which we 
should regret to think needed any comment. 

The only semblance of justice the Town-land fining system 
shows, is allowing to the persons on whom the penalty has been 
levied, recourse against the actual offender. This, however, is 
but a mockery in practice. ‘The costs of suit, and the difficulty 
of conviction, of themselves abridge the remedy. But, in truth, 
it cannot exist at all; for the illicit distiller is generally of the 
lowest order, without any visible estate, whose funds are secret- 
ed, and commonly dissipated by his profligate habits, except 
what may be required for the continuance of his trade. Look 
to the fact. Can it be imagined, that all the illicit distillers in 
Ireland could repay the 350,000/. imposed during seven years ? 

Exhausted as the finances of this country are, we still think 
there are higher considerations than treasure; and would ha- 
zard an opinion, that no gain on the score of revenue could 
compensate the mischiefs that experience has shown to be in- 
separable from these enactments. But what shall we say, when 
we discover, to crown all, that this system-of penalty and ter- 
ror has had no decisive success? In some districts which are 
overrun with excise-officers and soldiers, and where the gentr 
and yeomanry scour the country in search of stills and distillers, 
illicit distillation, though seldom entire subdued, is very much 
suppressed. Where the vigilance of the officers, however, is 
relaxed, or where the army is not present, it continues with un- 
abated yigour; and in some places it seems to brave the law, 
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and continue active, amidst the misery and desolation of those 
tracts which have most suffered under the exaction of the fines. 
Mr Chichester, in his First Letter, page 93, says— 

‘ The mountainous parts of Ireland attest the truth of this asser. 
tion, especially the county of Donegall, which seems to have been 
made the field of trial between the Board of Excise and the illicit 
distillers, I appeal to every inhabitant of that county to declare, 
whether they ever witnessed so much unlicensed spirits conveyed 
along the public roads, or knew of so many unlicensed distilleries as 
exist at the present moment; and if, in some small districts, the 
practice has suffered a momentary depression, the smothered fire 
bursts out with increased force in their vicinity.’ In his Second 
Letter he adds, ‘ That such a system has been unsuccessful in the 
county of Donegall, is evident to any person who knows that, dur- 
ing the last two years, fines have been incurred by the several town- 
lands in that county to the amount of 30,0004. ; notwithstanding 
that the Board of Excise had nearly destroyed some parts of that 
county by their previous severity in the levy of them. And be it 
remembered, that, in the /ast month, at the assizes, fines were im- 
posed, for recent offences against the distillery laws, exceeding the 
sum of 9000/.—a circumstance sufficient, I should think, to silence 
the clamours of all those misinformed merchants and jnterested ex- 
cisemen, who demand the continuance of cruelty,’ 

It is by no means difficult to explain these effects, By giving 
one half of the fine to the excise-officer informing, the law, 
far from ensuring the active fulfilment of his duty, exposes him 
to almost irresistible temptations to fraud. It is in evidence, * 
that officers having 60/. of salary make between 500/. and 10001. 
a year,. of seizures and premiums, and would be reduced to 
their salaries were illicit distillation repressed. Persons in their 
situation have seldom such virtue and disinterestedness, that 
we should expect them, from mere conscience, to destroy the 
source of such uncommon profit; + and the Irish guagers seem 

» be by no means of proof qui ality, but to fall below the 
eater standard of Excise. ‘Their interest and duty are thus 
too directly at variance, to make it doubtful which should ulti- 
mately prevail ; ; and there i is too much reason to believe, that the 
officers often connive at the continuance of the trade, and make 
their seizures, less with the view of eradicating the evil, than of 
precuring the imposition of fines. It is not for their advant: age 
to banish the illicit distiller, from whose punishment they reap 
comparatively little emolument, but to preserye him to a certain 
extent, and make him the occasion of pecunit ary penalties, to be 








* Minutes of Evidence, p. 37. et alibi. 
+ See Report of Commissioners in 1807, and other documents 
seferred to by Mr Chichester, in his Second Letter, p. 12. &¢ 
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levied from the landholders. That there has been very great 
misconduct, and wilful encouragement of illicit distillation, on 
the part of the excise-oflicers, is certainly the general opinion 
expressed by the gentlemen examined belore the House, and 
abundantly probable from many facts which they attest. 

But the system is palpably inefficient in another view. It 
does not remove the temptation to the crime. It is impossible 
that the exertions necessary to_repress illegal distillation can be 
made, at onee, over every part of the country. Where the of- 
ficers and the military are present and active, it may be check- 
ed, or driven to other districts in which their absence or relaxa- 
tion afford greater facility; but it is self-evident, that, if it were 
put down to-morrow, it would revive next day, unless the 
means of its repression were kept in full strength and operation. 
This is a radical and incurable defect of the town-land system, 
independently altogether of the other objections to its efficacy. 

The true remedies of reducing the duty, and encouraging the 
small capitalists to engage in the manufacture of spirits, have 
never been adequately tried. There seems to have been some 
intention of making the experiment in 1812 and 1813; but the 
measures were very deficient, and the trial was greatly too short. 
The Excise seem to have been seized with a fit of impatience, and 
to have thought it unworthy of their dignity to yield any thing 
to the habits of the people, or to allow, what has since been 
clearly demonstrated, that they were unequal to the forcible re- 
pression of the evil. The experiment, however, should be made 
again, upon a better matured plan, and a larger period allowed for 
the fair display of its effects. It is, or ought to be, plain that the 
present system of things cannot continue. The suspensions by 
statute in 1810, and the occasional suspensions by the executive 
of Ireland, proceeded very much from the impossibility of exe- 
cuting the law. But what greater censure can there be, than 
is implied in that fact ? This leads us to mention a circum- 
stance, which furnishes a striking comment on ail that we have 
said. In 1816, the people were reduced to such despair by the 
levy of these fines, that they abstained from gathering in their 
crop or digging their potatoes, from an apprehension that they 
would be seized for still fines; and the Board of Excise, to pre- 
vent famine, were forced to issue a proclamation, (see App. 
No. 4, p. 121 of First Letter), ‘ declaring that the collection of 
fines was suspended for a month, and that, after that period, 
they would not be levied from corn or potatoes.’ We are told 

this promise was not exactly kept; but it is of little conse- 
quence. We can, with difficulty, figure the state of the coun- 
try which required it to be made. 
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After what we have described, it is not wonderful to find Mr 
Chichester conclude with these remarks. 

‘ I may perhaps appear very absurd, if I confess that I had rather 
the revenue should perish than that the present Irish distillery system 
should become general and permanent; yet, as the ultimate object of 
all revenue is the security of individuals, it is fair to doubt whether it 
might not be better to trust to voluntary contribution, than to fill our 
treasury by unprovoked aggressions on life and property. I have 
avoided the recital of many abuses and crimes ; partly from a reluc- 
tance to trespass longer on your attention, and partly from a persua- 
sion that those which I have related will be considered sufficient spe- 
cimens of our sufferings to move your compassion. In this my at- 
tempt at their exposure, I acknowledge that I labour under an ob- 
vious disadvantage, which is the incredibility of my statements; for 
the British nation is unused to such oppressions, and will there. 
fore deem them too improbable to merit belief. I am well aware 
of the hazard which is generally incurred, by trusting to unsup- 
ported assertions in any case; and I, therefore, do not demand cre- 
dit for my own, while they are unassisted by concurrent testimony. 
All that I request is inquiry; and, as contradiction appears to be the 
only means of confuting me, I earnestly wish that it may be resorted 
to, provided that I shall be permitted to produce my proofs. I grant 
that my testimony is that of an angry witness; for I am provoked by 
the sight of cruelty, as well as indignant at the disappointment of my 
expectations. I had indulged a hope that my parishioners would be- 
come gradually enlightened ; and I find this prospect suddenly dark- 
ened by the most useless provocations and unjustifiable oppressions, 
Unhappily, 1 have had too many opportunities of ascertaining the 
truth of what I relate; for it has been my lot to reside in the midst 
of the disastrous scenes which I describe.” p. 109. 

We have now done—except that we would add a word or 
two about the publications from which we have quoted so large- 
ly. Mr Chichester, we understand, is 2 Magistrate and Cler- 
gyman of very great respectability, who has distinguished him- 
self by his active and intrepid exertions in the suppression of 
illicit distillation. He has the best means of knowledge; and 
has not failed to avail himself of the information of others, 
and to support his statements by a reference to the evidence 
of those gentlemen who were examined before the Committee 
of the House in 1816. He writes with force and clear- 
ness; though he sometimes presumes too much on his readers’ 
acquaintance with the subject, and is not always sufficiently 
careful to guard his meaning against cavil, as well as misappre- 
hension. His First Letter is full of excellent spirit, and, we 
think, judicious remarks. He may be sometimes carried too far 
by the ingenuous indignation he feels at the misery he has wit- 
nessed : but that can scarcely be blamed, and should not de- 
6 
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tract from the value of his testimony, where he spea's from ac- 
tual observation: His general reasonings must be judged of by 
themselves. 
As for the * Observations,’ we have little to say. They are 
a pert answer by an officer of excise, who has not been w anting 
in zeal for the honour of the Board They have been, for the 
most part, sufl iciently refuted by Mr Chichester in his Second 
Letter; and the inaccuracies which may have escaped him, 
leave the great merits of the question just where they were. 
Into the details of the controversy we have neither space nor 
inclination to follow them. Mr Chichester has cert rtainly been 
in error, in ascribing to the excise officers the levy ot the fines, 
at a time when it was entrusted to the Barony constables. T hey 
were at all times, however, equally interested in the exaction 
of the fines; and the duty has latterly been placed in their 
hands, to ensure its more rigorous and inflexible discharge. 
But, in truth, this point is quite immaterial. Mr Chichester 
robably has not much misrepresente ‘d the revenue officers ; but 
fre has been most unreasonably lenient to their superiors at the 
Board, and to the Government in general. They are the capi- 
tal transgressors, in comparison with whom the wretched agents 
of their misrule are unworthy of animadversion. Charity for- 
bids us to suppose that they have known the calamities without 


number which have flowed from their perverse policy; and yet 
their ignorance is little less excusab le than their obstinacy. 
We trust they may have candour to read the judgment of ex- 
perience, and resolution to retrace their steps: At all events, 
we shall not repent a very honest endeavour to awaken the 
country to the importance of this subjec t, and to the necessity 
of investigating it without prejudice, and in earnest. * 


* The most plausible part of Mr Coffey’s answer, consists in a 
reference to certain documents, which, he says, prove the diminution 
of illicit distillation, by showing that the quantity of spirits permitted 
into the particular districts where it prevailed, as compared with the 
quantity permitted out, has increased ;—whence he argues an in- 
creased consumption of legal spirits. Mr Chichester disputes the 
accuracy of these returns; at any rate they are not conclusive, for 
various reasons ; among which we may mention, Ist, that the publi- 
cans buy a considerable quantity of legal spirits, not for consumption 
or retail, but to cover their trade in the illegal whisky ; and, Qdly, that 
it does not appear whether a great part of the spirit permitted into 
the districts in question. be not illegally distilled, and afterwards seiz- 
ed and sold by the Excise. To show the hazard of drawing inferences 
from detached facts, it may be observed, that the diminution of illi- 
eit distillation in 1809, before the statutory suspension, has geverally 
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Arr. XI. Specimens of the British Poets: With Biographical 
and Critical Notices, and an Essay on English Poetry. B 
THomas CaMpPBELL. Seven volumes. 8vo. London, 1819, 


\ Te would rather see Mr Campbell as a poet, than as a com- 

mentator on poetry :—because we would rather have a 
solid addition to the sum of our treasures, than the finest or 
most judicious account of their actual amount. But we are very 
glad to see him in any way :—and think the work which he has 
now given us very excellent and delightful. 

The most common fault that is found with it, we think, is, 
that there is so little of it original,—and that out of seven vo- 
lumes, with Mr Campbell’s name on the outside, there should 
hardly be two little ones of his writing. In making this com- 
plaint, however, people seem to forget, that the work i is entitled 

* Specimens of British Poetry ;’? and that the learned Editor did 
not undertake to wri/e, but only to select and introduce the ci- 
tations of which it was to consist. Still, however, there is some 
little room for complaint: and the work 7s somewhat deficient, 
even upon this strict view of its objects, and of the promises 
which the title must in fairness be allowed to hold out. There 
is no doubt a very pleasing Essay on English Poetry;—and there 
are biographical and critical notices of ms ny of its principal 
authors. But these two compartments of the work are some- 
what inartificially blended,—and the latter, and most import- 
ant, rather unduly atiticips med and invaded, in order to enlarge 
the former. The only biography or criticism which we have 
upon Dryden, for example, is contained in the Preliminary 
Essay ;—and a considerable part even of the specimens of 
Shirley, are to be found in the same quarter. ‘These, however, 
are licenses, or lyrical transitions, which must be allowed, we 
suppose, to a poetical editor—and to which we should not there- 
fore very much object. If the whole that we have a right to 
look for is in the book, we are very little disposed to quarrel 

with the author about its arrangement, or the part of the book 
in which he has chosen to place it. But we really think that we 





been cited to prove the success of the Town-land fining system; yet 
Mr Hewitt, a Commissioner of Excise, imputes that circumstance 
mainly to the high price of barley at the time. Mr Chichester has 
stated some facts respecting an investigation held at Londonderry, 
in i816, to inquire into the misconduct of certain excise officers, 
(Second Letter, pp. 25—31); which, with his repeated demands of 
inquiry, will not, it is hoped, be disregarded by the Legislature, im 
ease of any motion touching this system. 
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have not got all that we were naturally led to expect—and that 
the learned author still owes us an arrear, which we hope he 
will handsomely pay up in the next edition. 

When a great poet and a man of dis oe ti ents ; announ- 
ces 2 large selection of English poetry, * with biogr: aphic ral and 
critical notices,’ we naturally expect such notices of all, or al- 
most all the authors of whose works he thinks it mbes while 
aphy sometimes may be 





to favour us with specimens, 
unattainable—and it may still more frequé nily be uninteresting 
—but the criticism must always be valuable; and, indeed, is ob- 
viously that which must be looked! to as constituting the chief 
value of any such publication. There is no arthor so obscure, 
if at all entitled to a place in this register, of whom it 
would not be desirable to know the opin mn of such a man 
as Mr Campbell-—-and none so mature and settled in fame, 
upon whose beauties and defects, and px ‘tical character in 
general, the public would not have much to learn from such 
an authority. Now, there are many authors, and some of no 
medn note, of whom he has not condescended to.say one word, 
either in the Essay, or in the notices prefixed to their cita- 
tions. Of Jonathan Swift, for example, all that is here re- 
corded is, * Born 1667—died 1744; ’ and Otway is despateh- 
ed in the same summary manner—‘ Born 1651—died 1685 
Marlowe is commemorated in a single page, and Butler in half 
ofone. All thisis rather capricious: aie this is not all. Some- 
times the notices are entirely biograp! tical, and sometimes en- 
tirely critical. We humbly conceive they ought always to have 
been of both descriptions. At all events, we think we ought in 
every case to have had some criticism,—since this could alw ways 
have been had, and could se: arcely have failed to be valuable. 
Mr C., we think, has been a little lazy. 

If he were like most authors, or even like most critics, we 
could easily have pardoned this; for we very seldom find any 
work too short. It is the singular goodness of his criticisms 
that makes us regret their fewness; for nothing, we think, can 
be more fair, judicious and discriminating, and at the same 
time more fine, delicate and original, than the greater part 
of the discussions with which he has here presented us. . It 
is very rare to find so much sensibility to the beauties of 
poetry, united with so much toleration for its faults; and so 
exact a perception of the merits of every particular style, in- 
terfering so little with a just éstimate of all. Poets, to be sure, 
are on the whole, we think, very indulgent judges of poetry ; 
and that not so much, we verily believe, from any partia- 
lity to their own vocation, or desire to exalt their fraternity, 
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as from their being more constantly alive to those impulses 
which it is the business of poetry to excite, and more quick to 
catch and to follow out those associations on which its efficacy 
chiefly depends. If it be true, as we have formerly endeavour- 
ed to show, with reference to this very author, * that poet 
produces all its greater effects, and wade its more memorable 
enchantments, not so much by the images it directly presents, 
as by those which it suggests to the fancy, and melts or in- 
flames us less by the fires which it applies from without, than 
by those which it kindles within, and of which the fuel is in 
our own bosoms,—it will be readily understood how these ef- 
fects should be most powerful in the sensitive breast of a poet, 
and how a spark, which would have been instantly quenched in 
the duller atmosphere of an ordinary brain, may create a blaze 
in his combustible imagination to warm and enlighten the world. 
The greater poets, accordingly, have almost always been the 
warmest admirers, and the most liberal patrons of poetry. The 
smaller only—your Laureates and Ballad-mongers—are envious 
and tevtenide—Sehlies even of the dead, and less desirous of the 
praise of others, than avaricious of their own. 

But though a poet is thus likely to be a gentler critic of poet- 
ry than another, and, by having a finer sense of its beauties, to 
be better qualified for the most pleasing and important part of 
his office, there is another requisite in which we should be afraid 
he would generally be found wanting, especially in a work of the 
large and comprehensive nature of that now before us—we mean, 
in absolute fairness and impartiality towards the different schools 
or styles of poetry which oe may have occasion to estimate and 
compare. Even the most common and miscellaneous reader 
has a peculiar taste in this way—and has generally erected for 
himself some obscure but exclusive standard of excellence, by 
which he measures the pretensions of all that come under his 
view. One man admires witty and satirical poetry, and sees no 
beauty in rural imagery or picturesque description; while ano- 
ther doats on Idyls and Pastorals, and will not allow the affairs 
of polite life to form a subject for verse. One is for simplicity 
and pathos; another for magnificence and splendour. One is de- 
voted to the Muse of terror; another to that of love. Some are 
all for blood and battles, and some for music and moonlight— 
some for emphatic sentiments, and some for melodious verses. 
Even those whose taste is the least exclusive, have a leaning to 
one class of composition rather than to another ; and overrate the 
beauties which fall in with their own propensities and associa- 
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tions—while they are palpably unjust to those which wear a dif- 
ferent complexion, or spring from a different race. 

But, if it be difficult or almost impossible to meet with an im- 
partial judge for the whole great family of genius, even among 
those quiet and studious readers who ought to find delight even 
in their variety, it is obvious, that this bias and obliquity of 
judgment must be still more incident to one who, by being him- 
self a Poet, must not only prefer one school of poetry to all 
others, but must actually belong to it, and be disposed, as a pupil, 
or still more as a master, to advance its pretensions above those 
of all its competitors. Like the votaries or leaders of other 
sects, poets have been but too apt to establish exclusive and ar- 
bitrary creeds, and to invent articles of faith, the slightest viola- 
tion of which effaces the merit of all other virtues. Addicting 
themselves, as they are apt to do, to the exclusive cultivation of 
that style to which the bent of their own genius naturally in- 
clines them, they look everywhere for those beauties of which 
it is peculiarly susceptible, and are disgusted if they cannot be 
found. Like discoverers in science, or improvers in art, they 
see nothing in the whole system but their own discoveries and 
improvements, and undervalue everything that cannot be con- 
nected with their own studies and glory. As the Chinese map- 
makers allot all the lodgeable area of the earth to their own na- 
tion, and thrust the other countries of the world into little 
outskirts and by-corners—so poets are disposed to represent 
their own little field of exertion, as occupying all the sunny part 
of Parnassus, and to exhibit the adjoining regions under terrible 
shadows and foreshortenings. 

With those impressions of the almost inevitable partiality of 
poetical judgments in general, we could not recollect that Mr 
Campbell was himself a Master in a distinct school of poetry, and 
distinguished by avery peculiar and fastidious styleof composition, 
without being apprehensive that the effects of this bias would 
be very apparent in his work, and that, with all his talent and 
discernment, he would now and then be guilty of great, though 
unintended injustice, to some of those whose manner was most 
opposite to his own. We are happy to say that those appre- 
hensions have proved ertirely groundless; and that nothing in 
the volumes before us is more admirable, or to us more sur- 
prising, than the perfect candour and undeviating fairness with 
which the learned author passes judgment on all the different 
authors who come before him ;—the quick and true perception 
he has of the most opposite and almost contradictory ei 


the good-natured and liberal allowance he makes for the disad- 
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vantages of each age and indivi dual-——and the temperance and 


brevity and firnmess with which he reproves the excessive se- 


verity of critics less entitled to be severe. No one indeed, we 


will venture to affirm, ever placed himself in the seat of judge- 
ment with more of a judicial temper—though, to soften invidi- 
ous comparisons, we inust beg leave just to add, that being call- 
ed on to pass judg nent only on the dead, whose faults were no 
longer corrigible, and had already been expiated by appropri- 
ate pains, his temper was less tried, and his severities less pro- 
voked than in the case of living offenders—and that the very 
number and v: vi iety of the errors that called for animadversion, 
in the course of his wide survey, made e ich individual case ap~ 
pear co nvaratively insig nificant, and mitigated the sentence of 
individual condemnation. 

It is to this last circumstance of the large and comprehensive 
ange which he was obliged take, and the creat extent and 
variety of t! ciety in which he was ectaallled to mingle, that 
we are inclined to ascribe, not only the general mildness and 
indulgence of his judemeuts, but his happy emancipation from 
those narrow and limiter nexims by which we e have already 
said that poets are so pecu apt to be enté angled. Asa large 
and familiar vith h men of different habits and dispo- 
sitions never ‘ails, in characters of any force or generosity, to 
dispel the prejudices with sebieh we at first regard them, and 
to Jower our estimate of our own superior happine ss and wisdom, 
so, a very ample and extensive course of reading in any depart- 
ment of letters, tends naturally to enlarge our narrow principles 
of judgment, and not only to cast down the idols before whi ch 
we had formerly abased arkeledi. but to disclose to us the might 
and the majesty of much that we had mistaken and contemned. 

In this point of view, we think such a work as is now before 
us, likely to be of gre eat use to ordinary readers of poetry—not 
ouly as unloc king to them innumer: able new springs of enjoy- 
ment and adiniration, but as having a tendency to correct and li- 
beralize their jwdgments of their old favourites, and to strengthen 
and enliven all those faculties by which they derive pleasure 
from such studies. Nor would the benefit, if it once extended so 
far, by any means stop here. The character of our poetry de- 
pends. not a little on the taste of our poetical readers ;—and 
though some of our bards are before their age, and some be- 
hind it, the greater part must be pretty nearly on its level. 
Present popularity, whatever yr 3 rs writers may say, 18, 
after all, the only safe presage of future glory ;—and it is 
really as anlikely that good poetry should be produced in any 


quantity where it is not relished, as that cloth should be manu- 
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factured and thrust into the market, of a pattern and fashion for 
which there was no demand. A shaliow. and uninstructed taste 
is indeed the most flexible and incenstant—and is tossed. about 
by every breath of doctrine, and every 1 of authority; so as 
neither to desire any permanent delight fron same works, 
nor to assure any permanent fame to ti } 
taste that is formed upon a wide and larg rvey of enduring 
fords a secure basis for all future judgments, 
but inust con:pel, whenever it is general in any society, a salu- 
tary conformity to its great principles from all who depend on 
: 


its sulfra; prea accomplish such an object, the general study 
Rg. | 


of a work li} Ms cert: uinly is not enough :— but it would form 
an excellent reins tion for more extensive re longer ng would, 
of itself, do muc ba to open the eyes of many li-satisfied per- 
sons, and startle them into a sense of thei ‘ir own ignorance, and 
the poverty and paltriness of many of their epheiseral favour- 
ites. Considered as a n: ition, we are yet but very iuper fectly 
recovered from that strange and ungrateful forgettulness of our 
older poets which began with the Restoration, and continued 
almost unbroken till aiter the middle of the last contury.— Nor 
can the works wove have chiefly tended to dispel it aniong the 
insiruc orders, be ranked in a higher class than this which is 
beiore us.— Pe ercy’ s Relics of Antient Poetr y pro duced, we be- 
lieve, the first revulsion—and this was followed up by Warton’s. 
History of Poetry.—Johnson’s mive s of the Poets did some- 
thing ;—and the great effect has been produced by the modern 
comhsitators on Shakespeare. These various works recom- 
metided the older writers, and rei ited them in some ot sheir 
honours ;—but still the works themselves were not placed before 
the eyes of ordinary readers hie: was done in part, perhaps 
overdone, by the entire republic: ome our older dra- 
matists—and with better effect by * Ellis’s Specimens. If the 
former, however, was rather to i 
ing appetite of the public, the latter was tes scanty . aud 
were confined to too narrow a portion 01 tine to enable the reader 
to enjoy the variety, and to draw the comparisons, by which he 
might be most pleased and instructed,.—Southey’s continuation 
of Ellis did harm rather than good ; for though there is some 
cleverness in the introduction, the work itsclt is executed in a 
crude, petulant, and superficial manner,—and bears all the marks 
of being a mere bookseller’s 79 tlation.—As we have heard 
nothing of it from the time of its first publicati ion, We suppose 
it has had the success it deserved. 

There was great room therefore,—and, we will even say, 
great occasion, for such a work as this of Mr Campbell’s, in 
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the present state of our literature ;—and we are persuaded, that 
all who care about poetry, and are not already acquainted with 
the authors of whom it treats—and even all who are—cannot 
possibly do better than read it fairly through, from the first page 
to the last—without skipping the extracts which they know, or 
those which may not at first seem very attractive. ‘There is no 
reader, we will venture to say, who will rise from the perusal 
even of these partial and scanty fragments, without a fresh and 
deep sense of the matchless richness, variety, and originality of 
English poetry: while the juxtaposition and arrangement of 
the pieces not only gives room for endless comparisons and 
contrasts,—but displays, as it were in miniature, the whole of its 
wonderful progress, and sets before us, as in a great gallery of 
pictures, the whole course and history of the art, from its first 
rude and infant beginnings, to its maturity, and perhaps its de- 
cline. While it has all the grandeur and instruction that be- 
longs to such a gallery, it is free from the perplexity and dis- 
traction which is generally complained of in such exhibitions ; 
as each piece is necessarily considered separately and in sucees- 
sion, and the mind cannot wander, like the eye, through the 
splendid labyrinth in which it is enchanted. Nothing, we think, 
can be more delightful, than thus at our ease to trace, through 
all its periods, vicissitudes and aspects, the progress of this high- 
est sail net intellectual of all the arts—coloured as it is in every 
age by the manners of the times which produce it, and embo- 
dying, besides those flights of fancy, and touches of pathos, that 
constitute its more immediate essence, much of the wisdom, and 
much of the morality that was then current among the people; 
and thus presenting us, not merely with almost all that genius 
has ever created for delight, but with a brief chronicle and ab- 
stract of all that was once interesting to the generations which 
have gone by. 

The steps of the progress of such an art, and the circumstan- 
ces by which they have been affected, would form, of themselves, 
a large and interesting theme of speculation, Conversant as 
poetry necessarily is with all that touches human feelings, con- 
cerns, and occupations, its character must have been impressed 
by every change in the moral and political condition of society, 
and must even retain the lighter traces of their successive fol- 
lies, amusements, and pursuits; while, in the course of ages, 
the very multiplication and increasing business of the people 
have forced it through a progress not —- dissimilar to that 
which the same causes have produced on the agriculture and 
landscape of the country ;—where at first we had rude and 
dreary wastes, thin sprinkled with sunny spots of simple cultiva- 
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tion—then vast forests and chases, stretching far around feudal 
castles and pinnacled abbeys—then woodland hamlets, and good- 
ly mansions, and gorgeous gardens, and parks rich with waste 
fertility, and lax habitations—and, finally, crowded cities, and 
road-side villas, and brick-walled gardens, and turnip fields, and 
canals, and artificial ruins, and ornamented farms, and cottages 
trellised over with exotic plants. 

But to escape from those metaphors and enigmas, to the busi- 
ness before us, we must remark, that in order to give any tolera- 
ble idea of the poetry which was thus to be maemell it was 
necessary that the specimens to be exhibited should be of some 
compass and extent. We have heard their length complained of 
—but we think with very little justice. Considering the extent of 
the works from which they are taken, they are almost all but in- 
considerable fragments; and where the original was of an Epic 
or Tragic character, greater abridgement would have been mere 
mutilation,—and would have given only such a specimen of the 
whole, as a brick might do of a building. From the earlier and 
less familiar authors, we rather think the citations are too short; 
and, even from those that are more generally known, we do not 
well see how they could have been shorter, with any safety to the 
professed object and only use of the publication. That object, 
we conceive, was to give specimens of English poetry, from its 
earliest to its latest periods; and it would be a strange rule to 
have followed, in making such a selection, to leave out the best 
and most popular. ‘The work certainly neither is, nor professes 
to be, a collection from obscure and forgotten authors—but 
specimens of all who have merit enough to deserve our remem- 
brance ;—and if some few have such redundant merit or good 
fortune, as to be in the hands and the minds of all the world, it 
was necessary, even then, to give some extracts from them,—that 
the series might be complete, and that there might be room 
for comparison with others, and for tracing the progress of the 
art in the strains of their models and their imitators. 

In one instance, and one only, Mr C. has declined daing this 
duty, and left the place of one great luminary to be filled up by re- 
collections that he must have presumed would be universal. He 
has given but two pages to SHAKESPEARE—and not a line from 
any of his plays. Perhaps he has done rightly :—a knowledge of 
Shakespeare may be sately presumed, we believe, in every read- 
er; and, if he had begun to cite his Beauties, there is no saying, 
where he would have ended. A little book, ealling itself Beau~ 
ties of Shakespeare, was published some years ago, and shown, 
as we have heard, to Mr Sheridan. He turned over the leaves 
for some time with apparent satisfaction, and then said, ‘ This 
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is very well; but where are the ottier seven volumes?’ There 
is no other author, however, whose fine ia such as to justify a 
similar ellipsis, or whose works can be thus elegantly under- 
stood in a coliection ot good poetry. Mr C. has complied per- 
haps too fer with the popular prejudice, in confining his cita- 
tions from Milton, to the Comus and the smaller pieces, and 
leaving the Paradise Lost to the memory of his readers. But 
though we do not think the extracts by any means too long on 
the whole, we are certainly of opinion, that some are too long 
and others too short; and that many, especially in the latter 
case, are not very well selected. There is tar tvo little of Mar- 
lowe for instance, and too much of Shirley, and even of Mas- 
singer. We should have liked more of Warner, Fairfax, Phi- 
neas’ Fletcher, and Henry More—all poets of no scanty dumen- 
sions—and could have ‘spared several pages of Butler, Mason, 
Whitehead, Roberts, Meston, and Ainhurst Selden. We do not 
think the specimens from Burns very well selected; nor those 
from Prior—nor can we sce any good reason for quoting the 
whole Castle of Indolence, and nothing else, jor Themso n—and 
the whole Rape of the Lock, and nothing else, fer Pope. 

Next to the impression of the vast fertility, compass, and 
beauty of our English po etry, the reflection that recurs most 
frequently and forcibly to us in accompanying Mr C, through 
his wide survey, is that of the perishable nature of poetical 
fame, and the speedy oblivion that has overtaken so many of 
the promised heirs of immortality. Of near two hundred and 
fifty authors, whose works are cited in these volumes, by far the 
greater part of whom were celebrated in their generation, there 
are not thirty who now enjoy any thing that can be called po- 
pularity—whose works are to be found in the hands of ordinary 
readers—in the shops of ordinary booksellers—or in. the press 
for republication. About fifty more may be tolerably familiar 
to men of taste or literature :—the rest slumber on the shelves 
of collectors, and are partially known to a few antiquaries and 
scholars. Now, the fame of a poet is popular, or nothing. He 
does not address himself, like the man of science, to the learn- 
ed, or those who desire to learn, but to all mankind; and his 
purpose being to delight and be praised, necessarily extends to 
all who can receive pleas ure, or join in applause. It is strange, 
and. somewhat humiliating, to see how great a proportion of 
those who had once fought their way succ cessfully to distinction, 
and surmounted the riv: ralry of contemporary envy, have again 
sunk into neglect. We have great deference for public opi- 
nion; and rez ‘adily admit, that nothing but what is good can be 
permanently popular. But though its vivat be generally ora- 
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cular, its pereat enn s tO us to be often sufficiently capricious ; 
and while we would foster all that it bids to live, +2 would wil- 
lingly revive much that ? leaves to die. The very multiplica- 
tion of works of amusement, necessarily withdraws many from 
notice that deserve to be kept in remembrance; for we should 
soon find it labour, and not an iusement, if we were obliged to 
make use of tiem ail, or even to take all upon trial. As the 
materials of enjoyment and instruction accwnulate around us, 
mere 2nd more must thus be daily rejected, and left to waste : 
for while our tasks lengthen, our lives remain as short as ever; 
and the calls on our time multiply, while our time itself is flying 
swilily away. This superfluity and al bu ndance of our treasures, 
therefore, necessarily renders much oi the m worthless; and the 
veriest acci I nts n ays in such ac at, determine what part shall 
be preserved, and what thrown away ai od neglected. When an 
army is decimated, the very bravest may fall; and many poets, 
worthy of eternal remembrance, have been forgotten, merely 
because there was not room iu our memories for all. 

By such a work as the present, however, this injustice of for- 
tune may be partly redressed—some small fragments of an im- 
morial strain may still be rescued from oblivion—and a wreck 
of a name pres erved, which time appeared to have swallowed 
up for ever. There is something pious we think, and endear- 
we in the oflice of thus gathering up the ashes of renown that 

av; or rather, of calli ing back the departed life for 
a ‘transi tory glow, and enabling those great spirits which seem- 
ed to be laid for ever, still to draw a tear of pity, or a throb of 
admiration, from the hearts of a forgetful generation. The body 
of their poetr Vs peovalyty, can never be revived; but some sparks 
of its spirit may yet be preserved, in a narrower and feebler 
frame. 

When we lcok back upon the havoc which two hundred 
years have thus made in the ranks of our iinmortals—and, above 
all, when we refer their rapid disappearance to the quick suc- 
cession of new competitors, and the accumulation of more good 
works than there is time to peruse,—we cannot help being dis- 
mayed at the prospect which lyes before the writers of the pre- 


sent day. ‘There never was an age so prolific of popular poetry 


as that in witich we now live ;-—and as wealth, population, and e- 
ducation extend, the produce is likely to go on increasing. The 
last ten years heve pr Sie ed, we think, an annual supply of about 
ten thousand tines ee good staple poet ‘Y—poetry from the very 
first hands thet we can boast of—th: at runs quickly to three or four 
large editions—: a is as likely to be permanent as present success 


can make it. Now, if this goes on for a hundred years longer, 
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what a task will await the poetical readers of 1919! Our living 
poets will then be nearly as old as Pope and Swift are at pre- 
sent—but there will stand between them and that generation 
nearly ten times as much fresh and fashionable poetry as is now 
interposed between us and those writers:—and if Scott and 
Byron .ard Campbell have already cast Pope and Swift a good 
deal into the shade, in what form and dimensions are they them- 
selves likely to be presented to the eyes of their great-grand- 
children? The thought, we own, is a little appaling;—and 
we confess we see nothing better to imagine than that they may 
find a comfortable place in some new collection of Specimens— 
the centenary of the present publication. ‘There—if the future 
editor have any thing like the indulgence and veneration for 
antiquity of his predecessor—there shall posterity still hang with 
rapture on the half of Campbell—and the fourth part of By- 
ron—and the sixth of Scott—and the scattered tythes of Crabbe 
—and the three per cent. of ere some 1-natured 
critic shall sit in our mouldering chair, and more than half pre- 
fer them to those by whom they have been superseded !—It is an 
hyperbole of good nature, however, we fear, to ascribe to them 
even these dimensions of the end of a century. After a lapse of 
250years, we are afraid to think of the space they may have shrunk 
ito. We have no Shakespeare, alas! to shed a never-setting 
light on his contemporaries :—and if we continue to write and 
rhyme at the present rate for 200 years longer, there must be 
some new art of short-hand reading invented—or all reading 
will be given up in despair. We need not distress ourselves, 
however, with these afflictions of our posterity ;—and it is quite 
time that the reader should know a little of the work be- 
fore us. 

The Essay on English Poetry is very cleverly, and, in many 
places, very finely written—but it is not equa], and it is not 
complete. There is a good deal of the poet’s waywardness 
even in Mr C.’s prose. His historical Muse is as disdainful 
of drudgery and plain work as any of her more tuneful sis- 
ters;—and so we have things begun and abandoned—pas- 
sages of great eloquence and beauty followed up by others not 
a little careless and disorderly—a large outline rather meagerly 
filled up, but with some morsels of exquisite finishing scatter- 
ed irregularly up and down its expanse—little fragments of detail 
and controversy—and abrupt and impatient conclusions. Alto- 
gether, however, the work is very spirited ; and abounds with the 
indications of a powerful and fine understanding, and of a deli- 
cate and original taste. We cannot now afford to give any ab- 
stract of the information it contains—but shall make a few ex- 
tracts, to show the tone and manner of the composition. 
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After some very acute remarks on Mr Ellis’s opinions as to 
the origin of our present English, he gives a rapid and animated 
sketch of the antient Romances—one part of which he sums up 
as follows. 

‘ The reign of French metrical romance may be chiefly assigned 
to the latter part of the twelfth, and the whole of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; that of English metrical romance, to the latter part of the 
thirteenth, and the whole of the fourteenth century. Those ages of 
chivalrous song were, in the mean time, fraught with events which, 
while they undermined the feudal system, gradually prepared the 
way for the decline of chivalry itself. Literature and science were 
commencing ; and even in the improvement of the mechanical skill 
employed to heighten chivalrous or superstitious magnificence, the 
seeds of arts, industry, and plebeian independence were unconsciously 
sown. One invention, that of gun-powder, is eminently marked out, 
as the cause of the extinction of Chivalry ; but even if that invention 
had not taken place, it may well be conjectured that the contrivance 
of other means of missile destruction in war, and the improvement of 
tactics, would have narrowed that scope for the prominence of indi- 
vidual prowess, which was necessary for the chivalrous character, 
and that the progress of civilization must have ultimately levelled its 
romantic consequence. But to anticipate the remote effects of such 
causes, if scarcely within the ken of philosophy, was still less within 
the reach of poetry. Chivalry was still in all its glory ; and, to the 
eye of the poet, appeared as likely as ever to be immortal. The pro- 
gress of civilization even ministered to its external importance. The 
early arts made chivalrous life, with all its pomp and ceremonies, 
more august and imposing, and more picturesque as a subject for 
description. Literature, for a time, contributed to the same effect, 
by her jejune and fabulous efforts at history, in which the athletic 
worthies of classical story and of modern romance were gravely con- 
nected by an ideal genealogy: Ad thus the dawn of human im- 
provement smiled on the fabric which it was ultimately to destroy— 
as the morning sun gilds and beautifies those masses of frost-work, 
which are to melt before its noonday heat. 

* The elements of romantic fiction have been traced up to various 
sources ; but neither the Scaldic, nor Saracenic, nor Armorican the- 
ory of its origin can sufficiently account for all its materials. Many 
of them are classical, and others derived from the scriptures. The 
migrations of Science are difficult enough to be traced ; but Fiction 
travels on still lighter wings, and scatters the seeds of her wild flow 
ers imperceptibly over the world, till they surprise us by springing 
up with similarity in regions the most remotely divided. ‘There was 
a vague and unselecting love of the marvellous in romance, which 
sought for adventures, like its knights errant, in every quarter where 
they could be found ; so that it is easier to admit of all the sources 
which are imputed to that species of fiction, than to limit our belief 
to any one of them.’ I, 26-30, 
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The following sketch of Ch aucer, and of the long interreg- 
num that succeeded, is likewise given with great grace and 
spirit. 

‘ His first, and long continued predilection, was attracted by the new 
and allegorical style of romance, which had sprung up, 1 Frauce, in the 
thirteenth century, under William de Lorris. We find him, according- 
ly, during a great part of his poetical career, eagagzed among the drean 


i 


Dy 
ewaoarchinni } 
emblems, flower-worshippings, and amatory ‘pe wliaments of that vision. 


ary school. This, we may say, was a g too lightand 


playful excrcise for so strong a ¢ it nad | it mus 

allegorical poetry is often puct rile and prolix. Yet, ¢ 

fiction, we never entirely lose sight of that peculiar 

which distinguish the Muse of Chaucer; and no one \ 

his productions of the House of Fame, and the Flower and t! 

will regret that he sported, for a season, in the field of ailegory. 
Even his pieces of this description, the most fantastic in design, and 
tedious in execution, are generally interspersed with fresh and joyous 
descriptions of external nature. In this new species of romance, we 
perceive the youthful Muse of the language, in love with mystical 
meanings and forms of fancy, more remoie, if possible, fron reality, 
than those of the chivalrous fable itself; and we could, svimetimes, 
wish her back from her embiematic castles, to the more solid ones of 
the elder fable ; but still she moves in pursuit of those shadows with 
an impulse of novelty, and an exuberance of spirit, that is not whoily 
without its attraction and delight. Chaucer was, afterwards, happily 
drawn to the more natural style of Boccaccio, and from him he ¢ 
rived the hint of a subject, in which, besides his own original por- 
traits of contemporary life, he could introduce sto: ies of every de. 
scription, from the most heroic to the most familiar.’ pp. 71-73. 

‘ Warton, with great beauty and justice, compares the BPPROEARCK 
of Chaucer in our language, to a premature day tn an English spring; 
after which the gloom of winter returns, and the buds a nd hiessoea, 
which have been called forth by a transient sunshine, are nipped by 
frosts and scattered by storms. The causes of the relapse of our 
poetry, after C haucer, seem but too apparent in the annals of Eng- 
lish history, which, during five reigns of the fifteenth century, con- 
tinue to display but a tissue of conspirac ies, proscriptions, and blood- 
shed. Inferior even to France in literary progress, England displays 
in the fifteenth century a still more mortifying contrast with fealy. 
Italy, too, had her religi ous schisms and public “distr actions ; but her 
arts and literature had always a sheltering place. They were even 
cherished by the rivalship of independe: it communities, and received 
encourage ement from the opposite sources of commercial and eccle- 
siastical wealth. But we had no Nicholas the Fifth, nor House of 
Medicis. In England, the evils of civil war agitated society as one 
mass. There was no refuge from them—no enclosure to fence in the 
field of improvement—no mound to stem the torrent of public trou- 
bles. Before the death of Henry VI. it is said that one half of the 
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nobility and gentry in the kingdom had perished in the field, or on 
the scaffold. 

‘ A circumstance, additionally hostile to the national genit 


genius, may 
certainly be traced in the executions for religion, which sprung up 


as a horrible novelty in our country in the tilteenth century The 


Ubye 


clergy were determined to indemnify themselves for the exposures 


which they had met with in the preceding age; and the unhal- 
lowed compromise which Henry IV. made with them, in return 
for supporting his accession, armed them, in an evil hour, with the 
torch of persecution. In an age of persect ition, even the living study 
of his own species must be comparatively darkened to the poet. He 
Jooks round on the characters and countenances of his fellow-crea- 
tures, and instead of the ni uturally cheerful and eccentric variety of 
their humours, he reads only a sullen and oppressed uniformity. To 
the spirit of poetry we s! hould conceive such a period to be : an im- 

gsnable Avernus, where she would drop her wings and expire: And 
undoubtedly this inference will be found warranted by a desire) sur- 


vey of the history of Genius.’ pp. 79-S4. 


genius of Spenser delineated, with feeling and eloquence. But 
all that has been written, leaves the following striking passages 
as original as they are eloquent. ; 

‘ In the reign of E lizabeth, the English mind put forth its cner- 
gies in every di rection, exalted by a-purer religion, and enlarged by 
new views of truth. This was an age of loy alty, adventure, and ge- 
nerous emulation. The chivalrous character was softened by intel- 
lectual pursuits, while the genius of chivalry itself still lingere d, as if 
unwilling to depart, and paid his last hom: we to a warlike and female 
reign. A degree of romantic fancy remained in the manners and su- 
perstitions of the people; and al llegory might be said to parade the 
streets in their public pageants and. festivities. Quaint and pedantic 
as those allegorical exhibitions might often be, they were neverthe- 
less more expressive of erudition, ingenui ity y and moral meaning, than 
they had been in former times. The philosoplry of the highest minds 
still partook of a visionary character. A po: tical spirit infused itself 
into the practical heroism of the age; and some of the worthies of 
that period seem less like ordinary men, than like beings called forth 
out of fiction, and arrayed in the brightness of her dreams. Thx 
had “ High thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy.” ‘The life of 
pir Philip ‘Sydi ley was poetry put into action. 

The result of activity and curiosity in the public mind was to 
ba the revival of classical literature, to increase the i importation 
of foreign books, and to multiply translations, from which poetry 
supplied herself with abundant subjects and materials, and in the use 
of which she showed a frank and fearless rong! that criticism and 
satire had not yet ac quired power to overaw¢ tomance came back 
tous from the southern languages, clothe: 1 in new luxury by the 


The golden age of Elizabeth } has often been extolled, and the 
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warm imagination of the south. The growth of poetry under such 
circumstances might indeed be expected to be as irregular as it was 
profuse. ‘The field was open to daring absurdity, as well as to ge- 
nuine inspiration ; and accordingly there is no period in which the 
extremes of good and bad writing are so abundant.’ pp. 120-122. 

‘ The mistaken opinion that Ben Jonson censured the antiquity of 
the diction in the “ Fairy Queen,” has been corrected by Mr Ma- 
lone, who pronounces it to be exactly that of his contemporaries. 
His authority is weighty ; still, however, without reviving the explod- 
ed error respecting Jonson’s censure, one might imagine the differ- 
ence of Spenser’s style from that of Shakespeare’s, whom he so short- 
ly preceded, to indicate that his gothic subject and story made him 
lean towards words of the elder time. At all events, much of his ex- 
pression is now become antiquated ; though it is beautiful in its anti- 
quity, and like the moss and ivy on some majestic building, covers 
the fabric of his language with romantic and venerable associations. 

‘ His command of imagery is wide, easy, and luxuriant. He 
threw the soul of harmony into our verse, and made it more warmly, 
tenderly, and magnificently descriptive, than it ever was before, or, 
with a few exceptions, than it has ever been since. It must certain- 
ly be owned, that in description he exhibits nothing of the brief 
strokes and robust power, which characterize the very greatest poets; 
but we shall nowhere find more airy and expansive images of vision- 
ary things, a sweeter tone of sentiment, or a finer flush in the colours 
of language, than in this Rubens of English poetry. His fancy teems 
exuberantly in minuteness of circumstance, like a fertile soil sendi 
bloom and verdure through the utmost extremities of the foliage 
which it nourishes. On a comprehensive view of the whole work, we 
certainly miss the charm of strength, symmetry, and rapid or inte- 
resting progress ; for, though the plan which the poet designed is not 
completed, it is easy to see that no additional cantos could have ren- 
dered it less perplexed. But still there is a richness in his materials, 
even where their coherence is loose, and their disposition confused. 
The clouds of his allegory may seem to spread into shapeless forms, 
but they are still the cleuds of a glowing atmosphere. Though his 
story grows desultory, the sweetness and grace of his manner still a- 
bide by him. We always rise from perusing him with melody in the 
mind’s ear, and with pictures of romantic beauty impressed on the 
imagination.’ pp. 124—127. 

In his account of the great dramatic writers of that and the 
succeeding reign, Mr C.’s veneration for Shakespeare, has 
made him rather ete we think, to the fame of some of 
his precursors. — We have already said that he passes Marlowe 
with a very slight notice, and a page of citation.—Greene, cer- 
tainly a far inferior writer, is treated with the same scanty cour- 
tesy—and there is no account and no specimen of Kyd or Lod 
though both authors of very considerable genius and originali- 

2 
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ty.— With the writings of Peele, we do not profess to be ac- 
quainted—but the quotations given from him in the Essay should 
have entitled him to a place in the body of the work.—We 
must pass over what he says of Shakespeare and Jonson, though 
full of beauty and feeling.—To the latter, indeed, he is rather 
more than just.—The account of Beaumont and Fletcher is 
lively and discriminating. 

: The theatre of Beaumont and Fletcher contains all manner of 
good and evil. The respective shares of those dramatic partners, ia 
the works collectively published with their names, have been stated 
in a different part of these volumes. Fletcher's share in them is by 
far the largest ; and he is chargeable with the greatest number of 
faults, although at the same time his genius was more airy, prolific, 
and fanciful. There are such extremes of grossness and magnifi- 
cence in their drama, so much sweetness and beauty interspersed 
with views of nature either falsely romantic, or vulgar beyond rea- 
lity ; there is so much to animate and amuse us, and yet so much 
that we would willingly overlook, that I cannot help comparing the 
contrasted impressions which they make, to those which we receive 
from visiting some great and ancient city, picturesquely but irregu- 
larly built, glittering with spires and surrounded with gardens, but 
exhibiting in many quarters the lanes and hovels of wretchedness. 
They have scenes of wealthy and high life, which remind us of courts 
and palaces frequented by elegant females and high-spirited gal- 
lants, whilst their noble old martial characters, with Caractacus in 
the midst of them, may inspire us with the same sort of regard which 
we pay to the rough-hewn magnificence of an ancient foriress. 

‘ Unhappily, the same simile, without being hunted down, will 
apply but too faithfully to the nuisances of their drama. Their lan- 
guage is often basely profligate. Shakespeare’s and Jonson’s inde- 
licacies are but casual blots; whilst theirs are sometimes essential 
colours of their painting, and extend, in one or two instances, to 
entire and offensive scenes. This fault has deservedly injured their 
reputation ; and, saving a very slight allowance for the fashion and 
taste of their age, admits of no sort of apology. Their drama, ne- 
vertheless, is a very wide one, and ‘“ has ample room and verge e- 
“ nough” to permit the attention to wander hon these, and to fix 
on more inviting peculiarities—as on the great variety of their fables 
and personages, their spirited dialogue, their wit, pathos, and hu- 
mour. Thickly sown as their blemishes are, their merit will bear 
great deductions, and still remain great. We never can forget such 
beautiful characters as their Cellide, their Aspatia and Bellario, or 
such humorous ones as their La Wrijt and Cacafogo. Awake they 
will always keep us, whether to quarrel or to be pleased with them. 
Their invention is fruitful ; its beings are on the whole an active and 
sanguine generation ; and their scenes are crowded to fulness with 
the warmth, agitation, and interest of life.’ pp. 210—213. 
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Some of the most splendid passages in the Essay are dedi- 
cated to the fame of Milton—and are offerings not unworthy of 
the shrine. 

In Milton,’ he says, ‘ there may be traced obligations to seve- 
ral minor English poets; but his genius had too great a supremacy 
to belong to any school. Though he acknowledged a filial reverence 
for Spenser as a poet, he left no Gothic irregular tracery in the de- 
sign of his own great work, but gave a classical harmony of parts to 
its stupendous pile. It thus resembles a dome, the vastness of which 
is at first sight concealed by its symmetry, but which expands more 
and more to the eye while it is contemplated. His early poetry seems 
to have neither disturbed nor corrected the bad taste of his age.— 
Comus came into the world unacknowledged by its author, and Ly- 

‘ cidas appeared at first only with his initials. ‘These, and other exe 
quisite pieces, composed in the happiest years of his ‘life, at his fa- 
ther’s country-house at Horton, were col llectively published, with 
his name affixed to them, in 1645 ; bus that precious volume,. which 
included L’Allegro and I! Penseroso, did not (I believe) come to a 
second edition, — it was republished by himself at the distance of 
eight-and-twenty years. Almost a century elapsed before his minor 
works obtained their proper fame. 

* Even when Paradise Lost appeared, though it was nob neglect» 
ed, it attracted no crowd of imitators, and made no visible change 
in the poetical practice of the age. He stood alone, and aloof above 
his times, the bard of immortal subjects, and, as far as there is per- 
petuity in language, of immortal fame. The very choice of those 
subjects bespoke a contempt for any species of excellence that was 
attainable by other men. There is something that overawes the mind 
in conceiving his long deliberated selection of that theme—his at- 
tempting it when his eyes were shut upon the face of nature-—his 
dependence, we might almost say, on supernatural inspiration, and 
in the calm air of strength with which he opens Paradise Lost, be- 
ginning a mighty performanc e without the appearance of an efiort.’ 

The warlike part of Paradise Lost was inseparable from its subject. 
Ww i ‘ther it could have been differently managed, is a problem which 
our reverence for Milton will scarcely permit us to state. I feel that 
reverence too strongly to suggest even the possibility that Milton 
could have improved his poem, by having thrown his angelic warfare 
into more remote perspective ; but it seems to me to be most sublime 
when it is least distinctly brought home to the imagination. _ What 
an awful effect has the dim and undefined conception of the conflict, 
which we gather from the opening of the first book! There the veil 
of mystery is left undrawn between us and a subject, which the pow- 
ers of description were inadequate to cxhibity The ministers of di- 
vine vengeance and pursuit had been recalled—the thunders had 
ceased 


’ 


* To bellow through the vast and boundless deep,’ 
(in that line what an image of sound and space is conveyed !)—and 
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our terrific conception of the past is deepened by its indistinctness, 
In optics there are some phenomena which are beautifully deceptive 
at a certain distance, but which Jose their illusive charm on the slight- 
est approach to them, that changes the light and position in which 
they are viewed. Something like this takes place in the phenomena 
of fancy. The array of the fallen angels in hell—the unfurling of 
the standard of Satan—and the march of his troops 


“ In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 

Of flutes and soft recorders "— 
all this human pomp and circumstance of war—is magic and overs 
whelming illusion, The imagination is taken by surprise. But the 
noblest efforts of language are tried with very unequal effect to in- 
terest us, in the immediate and close view of the battle itself in the 
sixth book ; and the martial demons, who charmed us in the shades 
of hell, lose some portion of their sublimity, when their artillery is 
disc -harged in the day-light of heaven. 

‘ If we call diction the garb of thought, Milton, in his style, may 
be said to wear the costume of sovereignty. The idioms even of fo- 
reign languages contributed to adorn it. He was the most learned 
of ‘poets ; yet his learning interferes not with his substantial English 
purity. His simplicity is unimpaired by glowing ornament,—like the 
bush in the sacred flame, which burnt but ‘* was not consumed.” 

‘ In delineating the blessed spirits Milton has exhausted all the 
conceivable variety that could be given to pictures of unshaded sanc- 
tity; but it is chiefly in those of the fallen angels that his excellence 
is conspicuous above every thing ancient or ~ modern. Tasso had, 
indeed, portrayed an infernal council, and had given the hint to 
our poet of ascribing the origin of pagan worship to those reprcbate 
spirits. But how poor and squalid in comparison of the Miltonic 
Pandemonium are the Scyllas, the Cyclopses, and the Chimeras of 
the Infernal Council of the Jerusalem! ‘Tiasso’s conclave of fiends 
isa den of ugly incongruous monsters. The powers of Milton’s heil 
are godlike shapes and forms. Their appearance dwarfs every other 
poetical conception, when we turn our dilated eyes from contemplat- 
ing them, It is not their external attributes alone which expand the 
imagination, but their souls, which are as colossal as their stature— 
their “ thoughts that wander through eternity””°—the pride that burns 
amidst the ruins of their divine natures, and their genius, that feels 
with the ardour, and debates with the eloquence of heaven, ’— 
pp. 242—24.7, 

We have already said, that we think Shirley overpraised— 
but he is praised with great eloquence, There is but little said 
of Dryden in the Essay—but it is seid with force and with judge- 
ment. In speaking of Pope and his contemporaries, Mr C, 
touchies on debateable ground: And we shall close our quota- 
tions from this part of ‘his work, with the passage in which he 
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announces his own indulgent, and, perhaps, latitudinarian opi- 
nions. 

There are exclusionists in taste, who think that they cannot 
speak with sufficient disparagement of the English poets of the first 
part of the eighteenth century ; and they are armed with a noble 
provocative to English contempt, when they have it to say, that 
those poets belong to a French school. Indeed Dryden himself’ is 
generally included i in that school ; though more genuine English is 
to be found in no man’s pages. But in poetry “ there are many 
mansions.” I am free to confess, that I can pass from the elder 
writers, and still find a charm in the correct and equable sweetness 
of Parnell. Conscious that his diction has not the freedom and vo- 
lubility of the better strains of the elder time, I cannot but remark 
his exemption from the quaintness and false metaphor which so often 
disfigure the style of the preceding age ; nor deny my respect to the 
select choice of his expression, the cleasness and keeping of his 
imagery, and the pensive dignity of his moral feeling. 

‘ Pope g ave our hervic “couplet its strictest melody and tersest 
expression. 

D'un mot mis en sa place il enseigne le pouvoir. 


If his contemporaries forgot other poets in admiring him, let him not 
be robbed of his just fame on pretence that a part of it was super- 
fluous. The public ear was long fatigued with repetitions of his 
manner ; but if we place ourselves in the situation of those to whom 
his brilliancy, succinctness, and animation were wholly new, we can- 
not wonder at their being captivated to the fondest admiration. In 
order to do justice to Pope, we should forget his imitators, if that 
were possible ; but it is easier to remember than to forget by an effort 
—to acquire associations than to shake them off. Every one may re- 
collect how often the most beautiful air has palled upon his ear, and 
grown insipid, from being played or sung by vulgar musicians. It is 
the sa:ne thing with regard to Pope’s versification. That his pecu- 
liar rhythm and manner are the very best in the whole range of our 
poetry nced not be asserted. He has a gracefully peculiar manner, 
though it is not calculated to be an universal one; and where, in- 
deed, shall we find the style of poetry. that could be pronounced an 
exclusive model for every composer? His pauses have little variety, 
and his phrases are too much weighed in the balance of antithesis. 
But let us look to the spirit that points his antithesis, and to the ra- 
pid precision of his thoughts, and we shall forgive him for being too 
antithetic and sententious.’ pp. 259-262. 

And to this is subjoined a long argument, to ir that Mr 
Bowles is mistaken in supposing that a poet should always draw 
his images from the works of nature, and net from those of art. 
We have no room at present for any discussion of the question ; 
but we do not think it is quite fairly stated in the passage to 
which we have referred ; and confess that we are rather inclin- 
ed, on the whole, to adhere to the creed of Mr Bowles. 
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Of the Specimens, which compose the body of the work, we 
cannot pretend to give any account. They are themselves but 
tiny and slender fragments of the works trom which they are 
taken; and to abridge them further would be to reduce them to 
mere dust and rubbish. Besides, we are not called upon to review 

he poets of England for the lest four hundred years,—but only 
theie present editor and er itic. In the little we have yet to say, 
therefore, we shall treat only of the merits of Mr C€ ‘ampbell. 
His account of Hall and C hamberlayn, i is what struck us most in 
his first volumes—probably because neither of the writers whom 
he so judiciously praises, were formeriy familiar to us. Hall, 
who was the founder of our satirical poetry, wrote his satires a- 
bout the year 1597, when only twenty- three years old; and 
whether we consider the age of ‘the man or of the world, they 
appear to us equally wonderful. In this extraordinary’ work, 
‘ he discovered,’ says Mr C., ‘ not only the early vigour of his own 
genius, but the power and pliability of his native tongue: for in the 
point, and volubility, and vigour of Hall’s numbers, we might fre- 
quently imagine ourselves perusing Dryden. This may be exempli- 
fied in the harmony and picturesqueness of the following description 
of a magnificent, rural mansion, which the traveller approaches in the 
hopes of reaching the seat of ancient hospitality, but finds it deserted 
by its selfish owner. 

Beat the broad gates, a goodly hollow sound, 
With double echoes, doth again rebound ; 

But not a dog doth bark to welcome thee, 

Nor churlish porter canst thou chafing see. 

All dumb and silent, like the dead of night, 

Or dwelling of some sleepy Sybarite ; 

The marble pavement hid with desert weed, 
With house-leek, thistle, dock, and hemlock seed. 
* * * * * . * . 
Look to the tow’red chimnies, which should be 
The wind-pipes of good hospitality, 

Through which it breatheth to the open air, 
Betokéning life and liberal welfare, 

Lo, there th’ unthankful swallow takes her rest, 
And fills the tunnel with her circled nest. 

‘ His satires are neither cramped by personal hostility, nor spun 
out to vague declamations on vice, but give us the form and pressure 
of the times exhibited in the faults of coeval literature, and in the 
foppery or sordid traits of prevailing manners. The age was un- 
doubtedly fertile in eccentricity.’ Il. pp. 257, 258. 


What he says of Chamberlayn, and the extracts he has made 
from his Pharonnida, have made us quite impatient for an op- 
portunity of perusing the whole poem. 

The poetical merits of Ben Jonson, are chiefly diszussed in the 
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Essay; and the Notice is principally biographical. It is very 
pleasingly written, though with an affectionate leaning towards 
his hero. The following short passage affords a fair specimen of 
the good sense and good temper of all Mr Campbell’s apologies, 

‘ The poet’s journey to Scotland (1617), awakens many pleasing 
recollections, when we coneeive him anticipating his welcome among 
a people who might be proud of a share in his ancestry, and setting 
out, with manly strength, on a journey of 400 miles, on foot. We 
are assured, by one who saw him in Scotland, that he was treated 
with respect and affection among the nobility and gentry ; nor was 
the romantic scenery of the country lost upon his fancy. From the 
poem which he meditated on Lochlomond, it is seen that he looked 
on it with a poet’s eye. But, unhappily, the meagre anecdotes of 
Drummond have made this event of his life too prominent, by the 
over-importance which have been attached to them. Drummond, a 
smcoth and sober gentleman, seems to have disliked Jonson’s indul- 
gence in that conviviality which Ben had shared with his Fletcher 
and Shakspeare at the Mermaid. In consequence of those anecdotes, 
Jonson’s memory has been damned for brutality, and Drummond's 
for perfidy. Jonson drank freely at Hawthornden, and talked big— 
things neither incredible nor unpardonable. Drummond's perfidy 
amounted to writing a letter, beginning Sir, with one very kind sen- 
tence in it, to the man whom he had described unfavourably in a private 
memorandum, which he never meant for publication. As to Drum- 
mond’s decoying Jonson under his roof with any premeditated design 
on his reputation, no one can seriously believe it.’ III. yp. 150, 151. 

The following brief account of Andrew Marvell is worth ex- 
tracting, for the spirit with which it is written—though, we 
think, Mr Campbell does not do justice to the sweetness and 
tenderness which characterize the poetry, as it did the private 
life, of this inflexible patriot. 

‘ A better edition of Marvell's works than any that has been 
given, is due to his literary and patriotic character. He was the 
champion of Milton’s living reputation, and the victorious supporter 
of free principles against Bishop Parker, when that venal apostate to 
bigotry promulgated, in his Ecclesiastical Polity, ‘ that it was more 
necessary to set a severe government over men’s consciences and re- 
ligious persuasions, than over their vices and immoralities.” The 
humour and eloquence of Marvell’s prose tracts were admired, and 
probably imitated by Swift. In playful exuberance of figure he 
sometimes resembles Burke. For consistency of principles it is not 
so easy to find his parallel. His few poetical pieces betray some 
adherence to the school of conceit; but there is much in it that 
comes from the heart, warm, pure, and affectionate. 

‘ He sat in the Parliament of 1660, as one of the representatives 
of the city of Hull, and was reelected as long as he lived. At the 
beginning of the reign, indeed, we find him absent for two years im 
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Germany and Holland ; and on his return, having sought leave from 
his constituents, he accompanied Lord Carlisle as ambassador's secre- 
tary to the Northern Courts ; but from the year 1665 till his death, 
his attendance in the House of Commons was uninterrupted, and ex- 
hibits a zeal in parliamentary duty that was never surpassed. Con- 
stantly corresponding with his constituents, he was at once earnest 
for their public rights and for their local interests. After the most 
fatiguing attendances, it was his practice to send them a minute state- 
ment of public proceedings, before he took either sleep or refresh- 
ment. Though he rarely spoke, his influence in both Houses was so 
considerable, that when Prince Rupert (who often consulted him), 
voted on the popular side, it used to be said that the prince had been 
with his tutor. He was one of the last members who received the 
legitimate stipend for attendance ; and his grateful constituents would 
often send him a barrel of ale as a token of their regard. The traits 
that are recorded of his public spirit and simple manners, give an air 
of probability to the popular story of his refusal of a court-bribe. 
Charles the Second having met with Marvell in a private company, 
found his manners so agreeable, that he could not imagine a man of 
such complacency to possess inflexible honesty : He accordingly, as tt 
is said, sent his lord treasurer, Danby, to him next day, who, after 
mounting several dark staircases, found the author in a very mean 
lodging, and proffered him a mark of his Majesty’s consideration. 
Marvell assured the lord-treasurer that he was not in want of the 
King’s assistance ; and humorously illustrated his independence, by 
calling his servant to witness that he had dined for three days suc- 
cessively on a shoulder of mutton ; and having given a dignified and 
rational explanation of his motives to the minister, went to a friend 
and borrowed a guinea. The story of his death having been occa- 
sioned by poisoning, it is to be hoped was but a party fable. It is 
certain, however, that he had been threatened with assassination. 
The corporation of Hull voted a sam for his funeral expenses, and 
for an appropriate monument.’ IV. pp. 193—196. 

The notice of Cotton may be quoted, as a perfect model for 
such slight memorials of writers of the middle order. 

‘ There is a careless and happy humour in this poet’s Voyage to 
Ireland, which seems to anticipate the manner of Anstey, in the 
Bath Guide. The tasteless indelicacy of his parody of the /Eneid, 
has found but too many admirers. His imitations of Lucian betray 
the grossest misconception of humorous effect, when he attempts to 
burlesque that which is ludicrous already. He was acquainted with 
French and Italian ; and among several works from the former lan- 
guage, translated the Horace of Corneille, and Montaigne’s Essays. 

‘ The father of Cotton is described by Lord Clarendon as an ac- 
complished and honourable man, who was driven by domestic af- 
flictions to habits which rendered his age less revererced than his 
youth, and made his best friends wish that he had not lived so long. 
From him our poet inherited an incumbered estate, with a disposi- 
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tion to extravagance little calculated to improve it. After having 
studied at Cambridge, and returned from his travels abroad, he mar- 
ried the daughter of Sir Thomas Owthorp, in Nottinghamshire. He 
went to-Treland as a captain in the army ; but of his military progress 
nothing is recorded. Having embraced the soldier's life merely as a 
shift in distress, he was not likely to pursue it with much ambition. 
It was probably in Ireland that he met with his second wife, Mary, 
Countess-Dowager of Ardglass, the widow of Lord Cornwall. She 
had a jointure of 1500/. a year, secured from his imprudent manage- 
ment. He died insolvent, at Westminster. One of his favourite re- 
creations was angling; and his house, which was situated on the 
Dove, a fine trout stream which divides the counties of Derby and 
Stafford, was the frequent resort of his friend Isaac Walton. ‘There 
he built a fishing-house, “ Piscatoribus sacrum, ” with the initials of 
honest Isaac’s name and his own united in ciphers over the door. 
The walls were painted with fishing-scenes, and the portraits of Cot- 
ton and Walton were upon the beaufet.’ pp. 293, 294. 

There is a very beautiful and affectionate account of Parnell. 
— But there is more power of writing, and more depth and de- 
licacy of feeling, in the following masterly account and esti- 
mate of Lillo. 

* George Lillo was the son of a Dutch jeweller, who married an 
English woman, and settled in London. Our poet was born near 
Moorfields, was bred to his father’s business, and followed it for ma- 
ny years. The story of his dying in distress, was a fiction of Ham- 
mond, the poet ; for he bequeathed a considerable property to his 
nephew, whom he made his heir. It has been said, that this bequest 
was in consequence of his finding the young man disposed to lend 
him a sum of money at a time when he thought proper to feign pe- 
cuniary distress, in order that he might discover the sincerity of those 
calling themselves his friends. Thomas Davies, his biographer and 
editor, professes to have got this anecdote from a surviving partner 
of Lillo. It bears, however, an intrinsic air of improbability. It is 
not usual for sensible tradesmen to affect being on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy ; and Lillo’s character was that of an uncommouly sensible 
man. Fielding, his intimate friend, ascribes to him a manly simpli- 
city of mind, that is extremely unlike such a stratagem. 

* Lillo is the tragic poet of middling and familiar life. Instead of 
heroes from romance and history, he gives the merchant and his ap- 
prentice ; and the Macbeth of his “ “Fatal Curiosity,” is a private 
gentleman, who has been reduced by his poverty to dispose of his copy 
of Seneca for a morsel of bread. ‘The ntind will be apt, after reading 
his works, to suggest to itself the question, how far the graver drama 
would gain or lose by a more general adoption of this plebeian prin- 
ciple. The cares, it may be said, that are most familiar to our ex- 
istence, and the distresses of those nearest to oursclves in situation, 
ought to lay the strongest hold upon our sympathies ; and the gene- 
rat mass of society ough; to furnish a more express image of man 
than any detached or elevated portion of the species. 
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* Lillo is certainly a master of potent effect in the exhibition of 
human suffering. His representation of actual or intended murder, 
seems to assume a deeper terror, from the familiar circumstances of 
life with which it is invested. ‘Such, indeed, is said to have been the 
effect of a scene in his “* Arden of Feversham,” that the audience 
rose up with one accord and interrupted it. The anecdote, whether 
true or false, must recal to the mind of every one who has perused 
that piece, the harrowing sympathy which it is calculated to excite. 
But, notwithstanding the power of Lillo’s works, we entirely miss in 
them that romantic attraction which invites to repeated perusal of 
them. They give us life in a close and dreadful semblance of reality, 
but not arrayed in the magic illusion of poetry. His strength lies in 
conception of situations, not in beauty of dialogue, or in the elo- 
quence of the passions. Yet the effect of his plain and homely sub- 
jects, was so strikingly superior to that of the vapid and heroic pro- 
ductions of the day, as to induce some of his contemporary admir- 
ers to pronounce, that he had reached the acmé of dramatic excel- 
lence, and struck into the best and most genuine path of tragedy. 
George Barnwell, it was observed, drew more tears than the rants of 
Alexander. This might be true, but it did not bring the comparison 
of humble and heroic subjects to a fair test ; for the tragedy of Alex- 
ander is bad, not from its subject, but from the incapacity of the 
poet who composed it. It does not prove that heroes, drawn from 
history or romance, are not at least as susceptible of high and poeti- 
cal effect, as a wicked apprentice, or a distressed gentleman pawning 
his moveables. It is one question whether Lillo has given to his sub- 
jects from private life, the degree of beauty of which they are sus- 
ceptible. He is a master of terrific, but not of tender impressions. 

Ve feel a harshness and gloom in his genius, even while we are com- 
pelled to admire its force Vand or iginality. 

* The peculiar choice of his subjects was happy and commendable, 
as far as it regarded himself ; for his talents never succeeded so well 
when he ventured out of them. But it is another question, whether 
the familiar cast of those subjects was fitted to constitute a more ge- 
nuine, or only a subordinate walk in tragedy. Undoubtedly the ge- 
nuine delineation of the humen heart will please us, from whatever 
station or circumstances of life it is derived. In the simple pathos 
of tragedy, probably very little difference will be felt from the choice 
of characters being pitched above or below the line of mediocrity in 
station. But something more than pathos is required in tragedy ; 
and the very pain that attends our sympathy, requires agreeable and 
romantic associations of the fancy to be blended with its poignancy. 
¥ hatever attaches ideas of importance, publicity, and elevation to 

the object of pity, forms a brightening and alluring medium to the 
imagination, Athens herself, with all her simplicity and democracy, 
delighted on the stage to 

‘ let gorgeous Tragedy 
In waiada pall come sweeping by.” 
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‘ Even situations far depressed bencath the familiar mediocrity of 
life, are more picturesque and poetical than its ordinary level. It is 
certainly on the virtues of the middling rank of life, that the strength 
and comforts of society chiefly depend, in the same way as we look 
for the harvest, not on cliffs and precipices, but on the easy slope 
and the uniform plain. But the painter does not in general fix on 
level countries for the subjects of his noblest landscapes. There is 
an analogy, I conceive, to this in the moral painting of tragedy. 
Disparities of station give it boldness of outline. The commanding 
situations of life are its mountain scenery—the region where its storm 
and sunshine may be portrayed in their strongest contrast and co- 
Youring. V. pp. 58—62. 

Nothing, we think, can be more exquisite than this criticism, 
—though we are far from being entire converts to its doctrines ; 
and are moreover cf opinion, that the merits of Lillo, as a poet 
at least, are considerably overrated. ‘There is a flatness and a 
weakness in his diction, that we think must have struck Mr ¢ 
more than he has acknowledged,—and a tone, occasionally, both 
of vulgarity and of paltry affectation, that counteracts the pa- 
thetic effect of his conceptions, and does injustice to the expe- 
riment of domestic tragedy. 

The critique on ‘Thomson is distinguished by the same fine 
tact, candour, and conciseness. 

‘ Mr Twining, the translator of Aristotle’s Poctics, attributes the 
absence of poetry devoted to pure rural and picturesque description 
among the ancients, to the absence or imperfection of the art of 
Jandscape painting. The Greeks, he observes, had no Thomsons be- 
cause they had no Claudes. Undoubtedly they were not blind to the 
beauties of natural scenery ; but their descriptions of rural objects are 
almost always what may ‘be called sensual descriptions, exhibiting 
circumstances of corporeal delight, such as breezes to fan the body, 
springs to cool the fect, grass to repose the limbs, or fruits to regale 
the taste and smell, rather than objects of contemplative pleasure to 
the eye and imagination. From the time of Augustus, when, ac- 
cording to Pliny, landscape painting was first cultivated, picturesque 
images and descriptions of prospects seem to have become more com- 
mon. But on the whole there is much more studied and detailed de- 
scription in modern than in ancient poetry. There is besides in 
‘Thomson a pure theism, and a spirit of philanthropy, which, though 
not unknown to. classic antiquity, was not familiar to its popular 
breast. ‘The religion of the ancients was beautiful in fiction, but not 
in sentiment. It had revealed the most voluptuous and terrific 
agencies to poetry, but had not taught her to contemplate nature as 
one great image of Divine benignity, or her creatures as the objects 
of comprehensive human sy mpathy. Before popular poetry could 
assume this character, Christianity, philosophy, and freedom, must 
have civilized the human mind, 
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Habits of early admiration teach us all to look back upon this 
oet as the favourite companion of our solitary walks, and as the 
author who has first or chiefly reflected back to our minds a height- 
ened and refined sensation of the delight which rural scenery affords 
us. The judgment of cooler years may somewhat abate our estima- 
tion of him, though it will still leave us the essential features of his 
poetical character to abide the test of reflection. The unvaried 
pomp of his diction suggests a most unfavourable comparison with 
the manly and idiomatic simplicity of Cow per: at the same time, the 
yervading spirit and feeling of his poetry is in general more bland 
and delightful than that of his great rival in rural description. Thom- 
son seems to contemplate the creation with an eye of unqualified 
pleasure and ecstasy, and to love its inhabitants with a lofty and hal- 
lowed feeling of religious happiness ; Cowper has also his philan- 
thropy, but it is dashed with religious terrors, and with themes of 
satire, regret, and reprehension. Cowper's image of nature is more 
curiously distinct and familiar. Thomson carries our associations 
through a wider circuit of speculation and sympathy. His touches 
cannot be more faithful than Cowper's, but they are more soft and 
select, and less disturbed by the intrusion of Noni objects. It is 
but justice to say, that amidst the feeling and faney of the Seasons, 
we mect with interruptions of declamation, heavy narrative, and un- 
happy digression—with a parhelion eloquence that throws a counter- 
feit glow of expression oa common-place ideas—as when he treats ue 
to the solemnly ridiculous bathing of Musidora; or draws from the 
classics instead of nature; or, after invoking Inspiration from her 
hermit seat, makes his dedicatory bow to a patronizing countess, or 
speaker of the House of Commons. As long ashe dwells in the pure 
contemplation of nature, and appeals to the universal poetry of the 
human breast, his redundant style comes to us as something venial 
and adventitious—it is the flowing vesture of the druid ; and perhaps 
to the general experience e is rather i imposing: but when he returns to 
the { familiar narrations or courtesies of life, the same diction ceases to 
seem the mantle of inspiration, and only strikes us by its unwieldy 
difference from the common costume of expression. pp. 215-218. 
‘There is the same delicacy of taste, and beauty of writing, in 
the following remarks on Coll ins—though we think the Speci- 
nens afterwards given from this exquisite poct are rather nig- 
ga rdly. 

‘ Collins published his Oriental eclogues while at college, and his 
lyrical poetry at the age of twenty-six. Those works will abide com- 
parison with whatever Milton wrote under the age of thirty. If they 
have rather less exuberant wealth of- genius, they exhibit more ex- 
quisite touches of pathos. Like Milton, he leads us into the haunt- 
ed ground of imagination ; like him, he has the rich economy of ex- 
pression haloed with thought, which by single or few words often 
hints entire pictures to the imagination. In “what short and simple 
terms, for instance, does he open a wide and majestic landscape tg 
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the mind, such as we might view from Benlomond or Snowden, when 
he speaks ot the hut 

That from some mountain's side 

Views wilds and swelling floods. ” 


And in the line ‘ Where faint and sickly winds for ever howl around, ’ 
he does not merely seem to describe the sultry desert, but brings it 
home to the senses. 

* A cloud of obscurity sometimes rests on his highest conce ptions, 

arising from the fineness of his associations, and the daring sweep of 
his allusions ; but the shadow is transitery, and interferes very little 
with the light of his imagery, or the war: mth of his fee! ‘ings. ‘The ab- 
sence of even this speck of mysticism from his Ode on the Passions 
is pert aps the happy circumstance that secured its unbounded po- 
pul arity. Nothing is common-place in Collins. The pastoral e- 
clogue, which is insipid i in all other English hands, assumes in his a 
touching interest, and a picturesque air of novelty. It seems that he 
himsclf ultimately undervalued those eclogues, as deficient in charac- 
teristic manners ; but surely no just reader of them cares any more 
about this circumstance than about the authenticity of the tale of 
‘Troy. 

In his Ode to Fear he hints at his dramatic ambition, and he 
planned several tragedies. Had he lived to enjoy and adorn exist- 
euce, it is not easy to conceive his sensitive spirit and harmonious 
ear descending to mediocrity in any path of poetry ; yet it may be 
doubted if his ‘mind had not a passion for the visionary and remote 
forms of imagination too strong and exclusive for the general pur. 
poses of the ‘drama: His genius loved to breathe rather in the pre- 
ternatural and ideal element of poetry, than in the atmosphere of 
imitation, which lies closest to real life; and his notions of poetical 
excellence, whatever vows he might address to the manners, were 
still tending to the vast, the undefinable, and the abstract. Certain- 
ly, however, he carried sensibility and tenderness into the highest re- 
gions of abstracted thought: his enthusiasm spreads a glow even a- 
mongst ‘the shadowy tribes of mind,’ and his allegory is as sensible 
to the heart as it is visible to the fancy.’ pp. 310-312. 

Though we are afraid our extracts are becoming unreascn- 
able, we cannot resist indulging our own nationality, by preduc- 
ing this specimen of Mr Campbell’s. 

The admirers of the Gentle Shepherd must perhe aps be content- 
ed to share some suspicion of national poeey, while they do justice 
to their own feeling of its merit. Yet as this drama is a picture of 
rustic Scotland, it ‘would perhaps be saying little for its fidelity, if it 
yielded no more agreeableness to the breast of a native than he could 
expound to a stranger by the strict letter of criticism. We should 
think the painter had finished the likeness of a mother very indiifer- 
ently, if it did not bring home to her children traits of undefinable 
expression which had escaped every eye but that of familiar affection. 
Ramsay had not the force of Burns, but, neither, in just proportion 
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to his merits, is he likely to be felt by an English reader. The fire 
of Burns’s wit and passion glows through an obscure dialect by its 
confinement to short and concentrated bursts. The interest which 
Ramsay excites is spread over a long poem, delineating manners 
more than passions, and the mind must be at home both in the lan- 
guage and inanners, to appreciate the skill and comic archness with 
which he has heightened the display of rustic character without giv- 
ing it vulgarity, and refined the view of peasant life by situations of 
sweetness and tenderness, without departing in the least degree from 
its simplicity. The Gentle Shepherd stands quite apart from the 
general pastoral poetry of modern Europe. It has no satyrs, nor 
featureless simpletons, nor drowsy and still landscapes of nature, but 
distinct characters and amusing incidents. The principal shepherd 
never speaks out of consistency with the habits of a peasant, but he 
moves in that sphere with su Z a manly spirit, with so much cheer- 
ful sensibility to its huable joys, with maxims of life so rational and 
indepei ndent, and with an asc endency over his fellow swains so well 
maintained by his force of character, that if we could suppose the 
pacific scenes of the drama to be suddenly changed into situations of 
trouble and danger, we should, in exact consistency with our former 
idea of him, expect him to become the leader of the peasants, and 
the Tell of his native hamlet. Nor is the character of his mistress 
less beautifully conceived. She is represented, like himself, as elevat- 
ed, by a fortunate discovery, from obscure to opulent life, yet as 
equally capable of being the ornament of either. A Richardson or 
a D’Arblay, had they continued her history, might have heightened 
the portrait, but they would not have altered its outline. Like the 
poetry of Tasso and ‘Ariosto, that of the Gentle Shepherd is engraven 
on the memory of its native country. Its verses have passed into 
proverbs, and it continues to be the ‘delig ht and solace of the pea- 
santry whom it describes.’ pp. 344-3 46. 


We think the merits of Akenside underrated, and those of 
Churchill exaggerated: But we have found no passage in which 
the amiable but equitable and reasonable indulgence of Mr 
Campbell’s mind, is so conspicuous as in his account of Chat- 
terton—and it is no slight thing for a poet to have kept himself 
cool and temperate, on a theme which has hurried so many in- 
ferior spirits tuto passion and extravagance, 

* When we conceive,’ says Mr C. ‘ the inspired boy transporting 
himself in imagination back to the days of his fictitious Ro wle y, cme 
bodying his ideal character, and giving to airy nothing a ‘ local ha- 
bitation and a name,” we may forget the impostor in the amma, 
and forgive the falschood of his reyerie for its beauty and ingenui- 
ty. One of his compauious has described the air of rapture and in- 
spiration with which he used to repeat his passages from nomtey: and 
the delight which he took toc ontemplate the church of St Mary Red- 
clifle, while it awoke the associations of antiquit» in his romantic 
mind, There was one spot in particular, full in view of the church, 
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where he would often lay himself down, and fix his eyes, as it were, 
in atrance. On Sundays, as long as daylight lasted, he would walk 
alone in the country around Bristol, taking drawings of churches, or 
other objects that struck his imagination. 

* During the few months of his existence in London, his letters 
to his mother and sister, which were always accompanied with pre- 
sents, expressed the most joyous anticipations. But suddenly all the 
flush of his gay hopes and busy projects terminated in despair. The 
particular causes which led to his catastrophe have not been distinct- 
ly traced. His own descriptions of his prospects were but little to 
be trusted ; for while apparently exchanging his shadowy visions of 
Rowley for the real adventures of lite, he was still moving under the 
spell of an imagination that saw every thing in exaggerated colours, 
Out of this dream he was at length awakened, when he found that 
he had miscalculated the chances of patronage, and the profits of 
literary labour. 

‘ The heart which can peruse the fate of Chatterton without be- 
ing moved, is little to be envied for its tranquillity ; but the intellects 
of those men must be as deficient as their hearts are uncharitable, 
who, confounding all shades of moral distinction, have ranked his 
literary fiction of Rowley in the same class of crimes with pecuniary 
forgery, and have calculated that if he had not died by his own hand 
he would have probably ended his days upon a gallows. This dis- 
gusting sentence has been pronounced upon a youth who was exem- 
plary for severe study, temperance, and natural affection. His Row- 
leian forgery must indeed be pronounced improper by the general 
law which condemns all falsifications of history; but it deprived no 
man of his fame, it had no sacrilegious interference with the memory 
of departed genius, it had not, like Lauder’s imposture, any malig- 
nant motive, to rob a party or a country, of a name which was its 
pride and ornament. 

‘ Setting aside the opinion of those uncharitable biographers, whose 
imaginations have conducted him to the gibbet, it may be owned that 
his unformed character exhibited strong and conflicting elements of 
good and evil. Eventhe momentary project of the infidel boy to be- 
come a methodist preacher, betrays an obliquity of design, anda 
contempt of human credulity that is not very amiable. But had he 
been spared, his pride and ambition would have come to flow in their 
proper channels; his understanding would have taught him the prac- 
tical value of truth and the dignity of virtue, and he would have de- 
spised artifice, when he had felt the strength and security of wisdom, 
In estimating the promises of his genius, I would rather lean to the 
utmost enthusiasm of his admirers, than to the cold opinion of those, 
who are afraid of being blinded to the defects of the poems attri- 
buted to Rowley, by the veil of obsolete phraseology which is thrown 
ever them. 

‘ The inequality of Chatterton’s various productions may be com- 

ared to the disproportions of the ungrown giant. His works had 
nothing of the definite neatness of that precocious talent which stops 
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short in carly maturity. His thirst for knowledge was that of a be- 
ing taught by instinct to lay up materials for the exercise of great 
and undeveloped powers. Even in his favourite maxim, pushed it 
might be to hyperbole, that a man by abstinence and perseverance 
might accomplish whatever he pleased, may be traced the indications 
of a genius which nature had meant to achieve works of immortality. 
Tasso alone can be compared to him as a juvenile — No Eng- 
lish poet ever equalled him at the same age.” VI. pp. 156—162. 
‘The account of Gray is excellent, and that of Goldsmith de« 
lightful. We can afford to give but an inconsiderable part of it. 
* Goldsmith’s poetry enjoys a calm and steady popularity. It in- 
spires us, indeed, with no admiration of daring design, or of fertile 
invention ; but it presents, within its narrow limits, a distinct and un- 
broken view of poetical delightfulness. His descriptions and senti- 
ments have the pure zest of nature. He is refined without false de- 
licacy, and correct without insipidity. Perhaps there is an intellec- 
tual composure in his manner, which may, in some passages, be said 
to approach to the reserved and prosaic ; but he unbends from this 
graver strain of reflection, to tenderness, and even to playfulness, 
with an ease and grace almost exclusively his own; and connects ex- 
tensive views of the happiness and interests of society, with pictures 
of life, that touch the heart by their familiarity. His language is 
certainly simple, though it is not cast in a rugged or careless mould. 
He is no disciple of the gaunt and famished school of simplicity. 
Deliberately as_he wrote, “he cannot be accused of w anting natural 
and idiomatic expression ; but still it is select and refined expression. 
He uses the ornaments which must always distinguish true poetry 
from prose ; and when he adopts colloquiz al plainness, it is with the 
utmost care and skill, to avoid a vulgar humility. There is more of 
this sustained simplicity, of this chaste economy and choice of words 
in Goldsmith, than in any modern poet, or perhaps than would be 
attainable or desirable as a standard for every writer of rhyme. In 
extensive narrative poems such a style would ‘be too difficult. There 
isa noble propriety even in the careless strength of great poems as 
in the roughness of castle walls; and, generally speaking, where there 
is a long course of story, or observation of life to be pursued, such 
exquisite touches as those of Goldsmith would be too costly materials 
for sustaining it. The tendency towards abstracted observation in 
his poetry agrees peculiarly with ‘the coi ipendious form of expression 
which he studied ; ; whilst the homefelt joys, on which his fancy loved 
to repose, required at once the chastest and sweetest colours of Jan- 
guage, to make them harmonize with the dignity of a philosophical 
poem. His whole manner has a stil! depth of feeling and reflection, 
which gives back the image of nature unruffled and minutely. He 
has no ‘redund: int thoughts, or false transports ; but seems, on every 
occasion, to have weighed the impulse to which he surrendered him- 
self. Whatever ardour or casual felicities he may have thus sacrificed, 
he gained a high degree of purity and self-possession, His chaste 
4 
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pathos makes him an insinuating moralist, and throws a charm of 
Claude-hie softness over his descriptions of homely objects, that would 
seem only fit to be the subjeets of Dutch painting. But his quiet 

enthusiasm leads the affections to humble things without a vulgar as- 
sociation; and he inspires us with a fondness to trace the simplest 
recollections of Auburn, till we count the furniture of its ale-house, 
and listen to the “ varnished clock that clicked behind the door.” ’ 
Pp. 261—263. 

* Although Goldsmith has not examined all the points and bear- 
ings of the question suggested by the changes in society which were 
passing before his eyes, he has strongly and afiectingly pointed out 
the immediate evils with which those changes were pregnant. Nor 
while the picture of Auburn delights the fancy, does it make an use- 
Jess appeal to our moral sentiments. It may be well sometimes that 
society, in the very pride and triumph of its improvement, should be 
taught to pause and look back upon its former steps; to count the 
virtues that have been lost, or the victims that have been sacrificed 
by its changes. Whatever may be the calculations of the political 
economist as to ultimate effects, the circumstance of agricultural 
wealth being thrown into large masses, and of the small farmer exil- 
ed from his scanty domain, foreboded a baneful influence on the in- 
dependent character of the peasantry, which it is by no means clear 
that subsequent events have proved to be either slight or imaginary.’ 
pp- 266, 267. 

There is too much of William Whitehead, and almost too 
much of Richard Glover,—and a great deal too much of Am- 
hurst Selden, Bramston and Meston. Indeed the neguid nimis 
seems to have been more forgotten by the learned editor in the 
last, than in any of the other volumes. Yet there is by no 
means too much of Burns, or Cowper, or even of the Wartons. 
The abstract of Burns’s life is beautiful; and we are most willing 
to acknowledge the defence of the poet, against some of the se- 
verities of this Journal, is substantially successful. No one who 

sads all that we have written of Burns, will doubt of the since- 
vity of our admiration for his genius, or of the depth of our ve- 
neration and sympathy for his lofty character and his untimely 
fate. We still think he had a vulgar taste in letter-writing, and 
too frequently patronized the belief of a connexion between li- 
centious indulgences and generosity of character. But, on look- 
ing back on what we have said on these subjects, we are sensi- 
ble that we have expressed ourselves with too much bitterness, 
and made the words of our censure far more cou ipre ‘hensive than 
our meaning. A certain tone of exaggeration is incident, we 
fear, to the sort of writing in which we are engaged. Reckon- 
ing a little too much, per haps, on the dulness of our re aulers, we 
are often led, unconsciously, to overstate cur sentiments, in order 
to make them understood; and, -vhere a little controversial 
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warmth is added to a little love of effect, an excess of colouring 
is apt to steal over the canvas which ultimately offends no ev: 
so much as our own. We gladly make this expiation to the 
shade of our illustrious countryman. 

In his observ: tions on Joseph Warton, Mr C. resumes the 
controversy about the poetical character of Pope, upon which he 
had entered at the close of his Essay; and as to which we hope to 
have some othe ‘Yr opportunity of giving our opinions. At present, 
however, we must hasten to 2 conclusion ; ; and shall make our 
last extracts from the notice of Cowper, which is drawn up on 
somewhat of a larger scale than any other in the work. The 
abstract of his life is given with great tenderness and beauty, 
and with considerable fulness of detail. But the remarks on his 
poetry are the most precious,—and are all that we have now 
room to borrow. 

The nature of Cowper’s works makes us peculiarly identify the 
poet and the man in perusing them. As an individual, he was retired 
and weaned from the vanities of the world; and, as an original writer, 
he left the ambitious and luxuriant subjects of fiction and passion, for 
those of real life and simple nature, and for the development of his 
own earnest feelings, in behalf of moral and religious truth. His lan- 
guage has such a masculine idiomatic strength, and his manner, whe- 
ther he rises into grace or falls into negligence, has so much plain 
and familiar freedom, that we read no poetry with a deeper convic- 
tion of its sentiments having come from the author's heart ; and of the 
enthusiasm, in whatever he describes, having been unfeigned and un- 
exaggerated. He impresses us with the idea of a being, whose fine 
spirit had been long enough in the mixed society of the world to be 
polished by its intercourse, and yet withdrawn so soon as to retain an 
unworldly degree of purity and simplicity. He was advanced i 
years before he became an author; but his compositions display a 
tenderness of feeling so youthfully preserved, and even a vein of hu- 
mour so far from being extinguished by his ascetic habits, that we can 
scarcely regret his not having written them at an earlier period of 
life. For he blends the determination of age with an exquisite and 
ingenuous sensibility ; and though he sports very much with his sub- 
jects, yet when he is in earnest, there is a gravity of long-felt convic- 
tion in his sentiments, which gives an uncommon ripeness of charac- 
ter to his poetry. 

* It is due to Cowper to fix our regard on this ‘unaffectedness and 
authenticity of his works, considered as representations of himself, 
because he forms a striking instance of genius writing the history of 
its own secluded feelings, reflections, and enjoyments, in a shape so 
interesting as to engage the imagination like a work of fiction. He 
has invented no character in fable, nor in the drama; but he has left 
a record of his own character, which forms not only an object of deep 


sympathy, but a subjcet for the stady of human nature. His verse, 
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it is true, considered as such a record, abounds with opposite traits of 
severity and gentleness, of playfulness and superstition, of solemnity 
and mirth, which appear almost anomalous ; and there is, undoubted- 
ly, sometimes an air of n 100dy versatility in the extreme contrasts of 
his feeiings. But looking to his poctry as an entire structure, it has 
a massive air of sincerity. It is founded in steadfast principles of be- 
lief; and, it we may prolong the architectural me taphor, though its 
arches may be sometimes gloomy, its tracery sportive, and its lights 
and shadows grotesquely crossed, yet altog: ether it still forms a vast, 
various, and interesting monument of the “builder's mind. Young's 
works are as devout, as satirical, sometimes as merry as those of 
Cowper; and, undoubtedly, more witty. But the melancholy and 
wit of Young do not make up to us the idea of a conceivable or na- 
tural being. He has sketched in his pages the ingenious, but incon- 
gruous form of a fictitious mind—Cowper’s soul speaks from his vo- 
lumes. 

Considering the tenor and circumstances of his life, it is not 
much to be wondered at, that some asperitics and peculiarities shouid 
have adhered to the strong stem of his genius, like the moss and fun- 
gus that cling to some noble oak of the forest, amidst the damps of 
its unsunned retirement. It is more surprising that he preserved, in 
such seclusion, so much genuine power of comic observation. Though 
he himself acknowledged having written ‘* many things with bile” in 
his first volume, yet his satire has many legitiinate objects: and it is 
not abstracted and declamatory satire ; but it places human manners 
before us in the liveliest attitudes and clearest colours. There is 
much of the full distinctness of Theophrastus, and of the nervous and 
concise spirit of La Bruyere, in his piece entitled ‘ Conversation, ” 
with a cast ef humour superadded, which is peculiarly English, and 
not to be found out of England.’ VII. pp. 357, 358. 

Of his greatest work, The Task, he afterwards observes, 

His whimsical outset in a work, where he promises so little and 
performs so much, may even be advantageously contrasted with those 
magnificent commencements of poems, which pledge both the reader 
and the writer, in good earnest, to a task. Cowper’s poem, on the 
contrary, is like a riyer, which rises from a playful little fountain, 
and which gathers beauty and magnitude as it proceeds. He leads 
us abroad into his daily walks; he exhibits the landscapes which he 
was accustomed to contemplate, and the trains of thought in which 
he habitually indulged. No attempt is made ‘» interest us in legend- 
ary fictions, or historical recollections connected with the ground o- 
ver which he expatiates ; all is plainness and reality : But we instant- 
ly recognise the true poet, in the clearness, sweetness, and fidelity 
of his scenic draughts ; in his power of giving novelty to what is 
common ; and in the high relish, the exquisite enjoyment of rural 
sights and sounds, which he communicates to the spirit. ‘* His eyes 
dvink the rivers with delight.” He excites an idea, that almost a 
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mounts to sensation, of the freshness and delight of a rural walk; 
even when he leads us to the wasteful common, which 
** overgrown with fern, and rough 





** With prickly gorse, that, shapeless and deform'd; 
« And dang’rous to the touch, has yet its bloom, 

« And decks itself with ornaments of gold, 

“ Yields no unpleasing ramble ; there the turf 

«© Smells fresh, and, rich in odorif’rous herbs 

*« And fungous fruits of earth, regales the sense 

“e 


With luxuries of unexpected sweets. ” 

‘ His rural prospects have far less variety and compass than those 
of Thomson ; but his graphic touches are more close and minute : 
not that Thomson was cither deficient or undelightful in circumstan- 
tial traits of the beauty of nature, but he looked to her as a whole 
more than Cowper. His genius was more excursive and philosophi- 
cal. The poet of Olney, ‘on the contrary, regarded human philoso- 

hy with something of theological contempt. ‘To his eye, the great 
and little things of this world were levelled into an equality, by his 
recollection of the power and purposes of Him who made them. 
They are, in his view, only as toys spread on the lap and carpet of 
nature, for the childhood of our immortal being. This religious in- 
difference to the world, is far, indeed, from blunting his sensibility 
to the genuine and simple beauties of creation ; but it gives his taste 
acontentment and fellowship with humble things. It makes him 
careless of selecting and refining his views of nature beyond their ca- 
sual appearance. He contemplated the face of plain raral English 
life, in moments of leisure and sensibility, till its minutest features 
were impressed upon his fancy ; and he sought not to embellish what 
he loved. Hence his landscapes have less of the ideally beautiful 
than Thomson’s ; but they have an unrivalled charm of truth and 
reality. 

* He is one of the few poets, who have indulged neither in de- 
scriptions nor acknowledgments of the passion of love; but there is 
no poet who has given us a finer conception of the amenity of female 
influence. Of all the verses that have been ever devoted to the sub- 
ject of domestic happiness, those in his winter evening, at the open- 
ing of the fourth book of the Task, are perhaps the most beautiful. 
In perusing that scene of “ intimate delights,” “ fireside enjoy- 
ments,” and home-born happiness, ” we seem to tecover a part of 
the forgotten value of existence, when we recognise the means of its 
blessedness so widely dispensed, and so cheaply attainable, and find 
them susceptible of description at onee so enehanting and so faith- 
ful. 

* Though the scenes of “ The Task ” are laid in retirement, the 
poem affords an amusing perspective of human affairs. Remote as 
the poet was from the stir of the great Babel, from the “ confuse 
sonus Urbis et illetabile murmur,” he glances at most of the subjects 
of public interest which engaged the attention of his contemporaries. 
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On those subjects, it is but faint praise to say, that he espoused the 
side of justice and humanity. Abundance of mediocrity of talent is 
to be found on the same side, rather injuring than promoting the cause, 
by its officious declamation. But nothing can be further from the 
stale commonplace and cuckooism of sentiment, than the philanthro- 
pic eloquence of Cowper—he speaks *« like one having authority.” 
Society is his debtor. Poetical expositions of the horrors of slav ery 
may, indeed, seem very unlikely agents in contributing to destroy it; 
and it is possible that the most refined planter in the West Indies, 
may look with neither shame nor compunction, on his own image in 
the pages of Cowper, exposed as a being degraded by giving stripes 
and tasks to his fellow-creature. But such appeals to the heart of 
the community are not lost. They fix themselves silently in the po- 
pular memory ; and they become, at last, a part of that public opi- 
nion, which must, sooner or later, wrench the lash from the hand of 
the oppressor.’ pp. 359-364. 


But we must now break away at once from this delightful oc- 
cupation; and take our final fi irewell of a work, in which, what 
is original, is scarcely less valuable than what is republished, 
and in which the genius of a living Poet has shed a fresh grace 
over the fading glories of so many of his departed brothers. 
We wish somebody would continue the work, by furnishing us 
with Specimens of our Living Poets. It woud be more diffi. 


cult, to be sure, and more dangerous; but, in some respects, 
it would also be more useful. The beauties of the unequal 
and voluminous writers, would be more conspicuous in a se- 
lection ; and the different styles and schools of poetry would 
be brought into fairer and nearer terms of comparison by the 
mere juxtaposition of their best productions; while a better and 
clearer view would be obtained, both of the general progress 
and apparent tendencies of the art, than can easily be gathered 
from the separate study of each important production. The 
mind of the critic, too, would be at once enlightened and tranquil- 
lized by the very greatness of the horizon thus subjected to his 
survey; and he would probably regard, both with less enthusi- 
asm and less offence, those contrasted ‘and compensating beau- 
ties and defects, when presented together, sal as it were in 
eombination, than he can ever do, when they come upon him 
in distinct masses, and without the relief and softening ‘of so va- 
ried an assemblage. Qn the other hand, it cannot be dissem- 
bled,. that such a work would be very trying to the unhappy 
editor’s prophetic reputation, as well as to his impartiality and 
temper ; and would, at all events, subject him to the most furi- 
ous imputations of unfairness and malignity. In point of cour- 
age and candour, we do not know any body who would do it bet~ 
7 
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ter than ourselves: And if Mr Campbell could only impart to 
us a fair share of his elegance, his fine perceptions, and his con- 
ciseness, we should like nothing better than to suspend these 
periodical lucubrations, and furnish out a gallery of living bards, 
to match this exhibition of the departed. 


Art. XII. 1. A Letter to Sin Samuri Romitty, M. P. from 
H. Brovenam, Esq. M. 2. 2. B.S. upon the Abuse of Cha- 
rities. Eleventh Edition. London, Longman & Ridgway. 
Edinburgh, Constable. 1818. 


2. A Letter to the Right Hon. Sin W. Scott, &c. &c. M. P. 
Sor the University of Oxford, in Answer to Mr Brovcuam’s 
Letter to Sin S. Romitiy, upon the Abuse of Charities and 
Ministerial Patronage, in the Appointments under the late Act. 
Fifth Edition. London, Hatchard. 1818. 


8. A Letter to Henry Broveuam, Esq. M. P. F. RS. in 
Reply to the Strictures on Winchester College, contained in his 
Letter to Sin S. Romitiy, M. P. from the Rev. LiscomBe 
Criarke, A. M. Fellow of Winchester College. London, 1818. 


4. Vindiciea Wykehamice ; or, a Vindication of Winchester Col- 
lege, in a Letter to H. Brovucuam Esq., occasioned by his 
Letter to Sin S. Romunty, on Charitable Abuses. By the 
Rev. W. L. Bow.es. London, 1818. 


5. A Vindication of the Inquiry into Charitable Abuses, with an 
Exposure of the Misrepresentations contained in the Quarterly 
Review. London, Longman & Co. 1819. 


72 question discussed in these publications was not natural- 

ly, we think, a Party question :—and we are sure, if moral 
evidence can ever be a ground of assurance,—that nothing was 
further from the mind of the distinguished individual who may 
be considered as its mover, than that it should ever have be- 
come one. His adversaries, however, have done their endea- 
vour—and perhaps not altogether unsuccessfully, to give it that 
character ;—and, by the help of misrepresentations and persona- 
lities, and appeals to prejudices, more lavishly and fearlessly em- 
ployed than we have ever known them, to seek some aid to their 
declining cause by an excess of illiberality, which, in common 
prudence, they ought naturally to have dissembled. The cir 
cumstances which have led to this desperate course of hostility 
are worth tracing; and are highly flattering and consolatory, on 
liga 
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the whole, to the friends of liberal opinions—though their ims 
mediate effe ct has been to embitter, and perhaps to protract, 
this perticular discussion. 

The spirit of liberty has made an extraordinary progress 
within these few years in this country; and with it, of course, a 
rooted contempt and distrust of its present rulers has mani- 
fested itself, and is rapidly spreading in every class of society. 
They and their retainers are naturally alarm¢ d at this; and be- 
ing very sore and very angry, and very much afraid, they have 
had recourse, like all “other + eak rulers in similar circumstances, 
to the ordinary expedients of ',ullying and abuse; and given 
vent to their bile, and proef of their apprehensions, i in reviling 
everything that their adversaries patronize, and endeavouring to 
crush the germs of a politica! reformation, in an indiscriminate 
massacre of all schemes of amendment. The Genius of England 
has not been asleep, nor her intellect stationary, for the last 
twenty-five years; nor have the lessons of that memorable pe- 
riod of history been altogether lost on her population. But 
their progress, and the import of the lesson, were long disguised 
by the War,—and the Alarms and Patronage to which it unluckily 
gave birth. As soon, however, as these repressing causes were 
withdrawn, there was a signal manifestation of independent feel- 
ing, and of a resolution to resist imposition and abuse. The 
Property-tax was abolished; and various reductions and re- 
trenchments forced upon the relictant hands of the Ministers. 
They rallied indeed for a while, under the base and false pre- 
tence of danger to the Constitution, from the prevalence of a de- 
mocratic and revolutionary spirit in the body of the people. 
But the falsehood of this was tr iumpha tly exposed by the evi- 
dence produced on the State trials which ensued ; and, above 
all, by the result of the two elections in W estminster, where, if 
anywhere, Jacobinism was in power and glory, and where it 
ultimately appeared, that its adherents were utterly contempti- 
ble in numbers, and abs olutely null in respect to influence, re- 
sources, or authority. ‘The comple xion of all the contests, and 
the general tone and temper of the late elections over the king- 
dom, demonstrated the saine thing; and established, beyond the 
reach of contradiction, in the frst place, that there was no party 
or noticeable faction in support of what has been termed radi- 
cal reform or revolution ; and, Qdly, that there wags a general 
and growing spirit of opposition to the existing Ministry, and to 
the paltry, ignorant, and illiberal policy upoit which they had 
generally acted. 

That such a spirit should arise at any time, must be an e 
vent not a little dreadful to the patrons “of established abuses, 
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and rather trying to the temper of the precarious possessors of 
undeserved power. But that it should arise at a time when 
there was no special cause of popular discontent—when we were 
“it peace abroad, and rather improving in our financial affairs at 
heme, and when there had been no very recent or signal displa 
either of incap pacity or oppression—was, it must be caliieand 
still more provoking and alarming; as indicating a great deal 
too unequivoc: all y that it was the result, not of any moment: ry 
irritation or accidental displeasure, but of a cool and enlighten- 
ed conviction of the demerits of those against whom it was di- 
rected, and of a deep and inflexible determination no longer to 
be their dupes and their victims, 

In this unhappy state of the ministerial temper, Mr Brougham, 
who had previously stated very nearly the same things, with 
very little opposition, in his place in Parliament, and had been 
cheere | in his preparatory labours by the applauses of over- 
whe ming ¥ majorities, thought fit to publish a Letter on the Ab- 
use of Public Charities s, to his venerable friend and coadjutor 
Sir Sears Ktomilly, which appeared to us, and we believe to 
most of its readers, to be remarkable not only for the studious 

avoidance of any thing like party feeling or ‘political animosi- 
ty, but for a tone of perfect good humour and even courtesy 
towards all the individuals on whose conduct he had occasion 
to animadvert. In this light, too, if we are not very much mis- 
taken, it appeared for some time even to the bulk of the minis- 
terial party: and we can perfectly remember, that it was a com- 
mon remark among such of them as affected liberali ity, that 
they wished Mr B. were always as well employed, and trusted 
he would succeed in ulti imately bringing to justice some of the 
great embezzlers of the proper ty of the poor. By and by, how- 
ever, came the defeat at Westininster—and the ominous aspect 
of the whole country at the general election—and, with these, the 
alarm and the impotent anger, and the mutu: al recriminations 
which belong to such disasters, In bitterness of heart it was 
then recollected, that Mr Brougham was the most formidable 
and indefatigable of all their opponents ; and it was soon dis- 
covered, that to allow a ny merit, however undeniable, to a per- 
son of his description, was in the highest degree dangerous and 
imprudent—that to admit that there were any abuses, even in 
the management of private charities, was holding out a perilous 
encouragement to political reforners—and that it was necessary, 
therefore, to make a stand, and, repaying forbearance with scur- 
rility, to try what could be done by bold misrepresentations, and 
bolder appeals to prejudices, to arrest, at least for a season, the 
progress of a necessary inquiry, and to blacken the character o 
its most illustrious and disinterested supporters. 
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In this spirit the attack was begun—and in this it has since 
been carried on. We commiserate the spirit,—but heartily re- 
joice both in the circumstances by which it has been excited, 
and in the consummation to which it manifestly tends :—for 
there is always a revulsion in the public mind, on its recovery 
from base delusions, most ins auspicious to the credit of its de- 
Juders ; and nothing should be so earnestly desired by the op- 
ponents of any administration, as that it should identify itself 
with the defence of all abuses, and openly avow, as its “ruling 
principle, a fierce and indiscriminating aversion to every species 
of amendment, improvement, or redress. But though we can 
allow losers to be angry, and even enjoy the absurdities into 
which their ill temper betrays them, we must not allow the mis- 
representations with which they endeavour to colour their vexa- 
tion, to pass without a temperate correction; and shall there- 
fore proceed, as quietly and deliberately as possible, to inquire 
into the grounds of the clamour which has been so industriously 
excited on the subject of the publications of which the titles are 
prefixed. 

It has ofien been remarked, that there is no great and enlight- 
ened country, in which the State has done so little for the educa- 


tion of the people as England. All writers upon the science of 


Government, in ancient as well as in modern times, have classed, 
among the primary duties of the ruler, the care of public in- 
struction ; and i it is very manifest that this duty is, from its na- 
ture, capable of being ‘performed without any deviation from 
those sound principles of policy which prohibit an. officious in- 
terference with the private habits of individuals, and the disposal 
of their capital. The Government may safely and advantage- 
ously be entrusted with the establishment of plans for educating 
the lower and more numerous classes of the community; pro- 
vided that, in the ae of such plans, no violence is ew 
to the principles of natural liberty ; and that the sound maxim 
is always kept in view, never to interfere where the object can 
be attained by indivi Jas al exertion. But although, in England, 
no general system was ever adopted, the munificence of indi- 
vidu: als, in almost all stations, from the Monarch downwards, has, 
in the course of time, appropriated large funds to the truly pious 
purpose of advancing public instruction ;—and hence the obvi- 
ous necessity which exists for taking the state of those funds in- 
to consideration, when the Government shall be called upon to 
supply what may yet be wanted for placing the education of the 
poor upon a perfect footing. 

The Committee which was appointed in 1816 reported, that 
abuses existed in the management of those funds ; ‘and recom= 
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mended a commission to inquire into them, When the Report 
was discussed in the House, not a dissentient voice was raised 
against this suggestion, All parties admitted that the inquiry 
should be undertaken, and that the Committee had done well 
in proposing it to the Legislature. In 1817, a similar recom- 
mendation was repeated ; and in 1818, after some further exa- 
mination of evidence, the bill was brought in, which, together 
with the subsequent inquiries of the Committee, has given rise 
to the present controversy. The subject is, in itself, exceeding- 
ly simple ; it involves ver y few points of law or of policy, and 
those of a kind sufticiently obvious; it has no necessary con- 
nexion with details of fact, the most material facts being in 
truth admitted on all hands; yet has it, through the violence of 
political hostility, the influence of most mispl: aced theological 
hatred, the accidental intermixture of liter: ary, and even na- 
tional jealousies, and, above all others, the ir nterested animosity of 
some persons actually implicated in ‘well-gro unded charges, of 
others looking forward to exposure, and of a still larger class 
whohave a fellow-feeling with all established abuses, been involved 
in clouds of prejudice and misrepresentation which it becomes 
our duty to assist in dispelling, lest they should succeed in veil- 
ing for a season some of the very plainest truths that were ever 
offered to the attention of this country. 

We trust that we shall not be charged with arrogance if we pre- 
sume to assert, that we feel no doubt of being able at once to do 
so most effectually. The evidence lyes before us in the Reports, 
and the various publications to which the controversy has given 
rise; and it requires only a moderate degree of attention in any 
reader, to see how groundless the accusations are which have 
with so much industry been brought together, for the purpose 
of darkening the question . As we are anxious net to occupy 
more of the reader’s time than is necessary for the perform- 
ance of this office, we shall, without further preface, proceed 
at once to consider, first, the more general objections urged a- 
gainst the inquiry into charitable abuses ; secondly, the answers 
given to the particular cases of abuse examined by the Commit- 
tee; thirdly, the charges brought against the Committee, and 
the House of Commons itself, for their conduct in the inquiry ; 
and, lastly, the merits of the works now before us. ‘The con- 
venience of this arrangement will appear the more obvious to 
those who are aware, as every one in the least acquainted with 
the subject must be, that the real-merits of the question are 
quite independent of by far the greatest part of what has been 
urged by the enemies of the Inquiry; and we shall thus have an 
opportunity of discussing dene themselves, before examinirg 
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the less important, but equally misrepresented parts of the ques- 
tion. It is hardly necessary to add, that we leave wholly out 
of view, for the present, the great subject of national educ: ation, 
out of which these discussions have arisen. Some persons have, 
we fear, purposely sought to perplex it, by means of this con- 
troversy ; and nothing can be more esse ntial to the interests of 
truth, than the immedi ate removal of every accidental obstruc- 
tion to the original investigation. 

I. ‘The object which the promoters of the inquiry had in view, 
was a full and fair investigation of the abuses universally allowed 
to exist in the management of charitable endowments. — For this 
purpose, eight commissioners were to be appointed, with powers 
to examine persons, papers, and records; to divide themselves 
into four boards, carrying on their labours at the same time; 
and to report, at stated periods, the result of their investigations 
to the Legislature. But to prevent all abuse in these powers, 
no warrant for commitment could be issued without specifying 
the question refused to be answered, or the decument withheld; 
no person could be called upon to produce any paper, unless it 
related wholly to a charity, If any other matter whatever were 
contained in it, an extract of the portion relating to the charity 
was to be sufficient ; if he swore that no part of the ir istrument 
called for, related to charity, of course the inquiry as to that in- 
strument must stop; and, at all events, if he swore that he was 
a purchaser, without notice, for a valuable consideration, neither 
himself nor his papers could be examined at all. These import- 
ant restrictions on the powers of the commissioners, have been 
most studiously kept out of view by the opposers of the measure, 
because they could not otherwise hope, even for an instant, to 
raise clamours about the compulsory producti ion of title-deeds. 

We have spoken of the existence of abuses as universally ad- 
mitted. The authority of Lord Kenyon and Lord Ele don, is 
pornape a sufficient proof of the universali tv of this admission. 

‘ Whoever will examine the state of the Grammar Schools in dif- 
ferent parts of this Kingdom, will see to what a lamentable condition 
most of them are reduced. If all persons had equally done their duty, 
we should not find, as is now the case, empty walls without scholars ; 
and EVERY THING NEGLECTED BUT THE RECEIPT OF THE SALA- 

RIES AND EMoLuMEnts. ’—Per Lord Kenyon, C.J. 6 T. R. 493. 

It is absolutely necessary that it should be perfectly understood, 
that Cuarity Estates ALL OVER THE Kixcpom are dealt with 
in a manner most grossly improvident ; AMOUNTING TQ THE MOST 

DIRECT BrEAcH OF Trust.’-—Per Lord Eldon, C. 18 Ves. 580. 

ane language used by the opposers of the bill in Parliament, 
and out of “doors, was equally explicit. They did not pretend 
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to deny that abuses existed; but some thought the law as it 
stood was sufficient to correct them; and others, who allowed 
that some inquiry was wanted, insisted upon confining it within 
such limits as rendered it snout inefficacious. 

‘To the former class of reasoners, one answer seemed obvious, 
and that a very short one—‘ the Court of Chancery.’ What like- 
lihood is there of a sufficient number of public-spirited indivi- 
duals being found to risk their fortunes, and s: icrifice their quiet, 
in the endless mazes of a Chi ancery suit? Lord Eldon himself 
proclaims the necessity of instituting such proceedings in a tear- 
ful number of cases; for he declares judicially, that * the most 
direct breaches of trust, and the grossest improvidence,’ are to 
be found in the management of charity estates * adi over the 
kingdom.’ ‘Then, where are we to look for persons able and 
willing to bring those delinque neies before his Lordship? Itis 
true, that a remedy by petition has been attempted in the act 
of 1812 (52 Geo. III. c. 101), and much is said of the facility 
which this gives to suitors who may be her Se to come for- 

ward in behalf of the poor. (Letter to Sir W. Scott, p. 28.) 

But it is rather unfortunate that the high authority of Lord 
Eldon should again interpose, to damp any hopes which this act 
might have ex ‘ited. For his Lordshi ip is reported to have thus 
spoken of it in the debate of May 27. 1818. § allowed that 
the act was well meant; but said, that both rv and Sir W. 
Grant, in applying themselves to euiindes » by means of it, the 
evils complained of, had in the end fond so many difficulties in 
the applic ation of it, that in their opinion, and that of almost 
every gentleman at the Bar who had been in any way concern- 
ed, they could do nothing but desist.’ But even in the limited 
number of cases to which the remedy by petition is applicable, 
the diiliculty recurs, of finding persons to proceed. It is vain 
to talk of the expense being much less than in proceedings by 
information or bill, or to comfort well disposed persons, by as- 
suring them, as Sir W. Scott’s correspondent does, that fifty 
pounds will cover all costs—although the act gives a power of 
appealing to the House of Lords, where four times that sum 
may be expended. No topics of this sort will avail with the 
bulk of mankind; and for one abuse corrected by such self- 
devotion, we may rest satisfied that hundreds will pass unex- 
amined. 

As for the cumbrous remedy of a Commission of Charitable 
Uses, it has now fallen almost entirely into disuse; and probably 
for this, among other reasons, that it is apt to end in the Court of 
Chancery. In the first century after the statute (43 Liz. c. 4.) 
881 commissions had issued, exclusive of those from 1602 to 

1643, which could not be stated, from the loss of books in the 
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office. From 1700 to 1746, there were 322; from that time to 
1760, only 33; from 1760 to 1786, there were but two; and 
since 1786, there has been one such commission, which ended 
in the Court of Chancery; where, after full argument, and a 
case sent to the Court of King’s Bench, it has now stood some 
years awaiting the decision of "his Lordship. 

The acts appointing charitable donations to be registered, 
seem also to have failed in a very great measure. Thus Mr 
Gilberts (26 Geo. I. ec. .) produced for the East Riding of 
Yorkshire memorials of only sixty-seven school charities, the 
united revenues of which amounted to 880/.; whereas the evi- 
dence before the Education Committee proves, that one en- 
dowment there has a revenue of 990/., and in Middlesex the 
whole revenue is returned as under 5000/. for 151 charities ; 
whereas the Committee found three schools worth 70,000/. a 
year. It is evident that no rise of rents during the last thirty 
years could account for such deficits as these. The late Re- 
gistry act seems to have been still more ineflicient—(52 Geo, 
IIT. c. 102). The whole number of memorials transmitted to 
the Enrolment Office, appears to be 588; and although it is 
possible that some may have been omitted by the Clerks of 
the Peace, yet this number includes the whole returns from 
above twenty English counties. ‘The most cursory inspection, 
too, of the returns, shows how little the act has been attends 
ed to; for, were we to believe that it had been executed, we 
should be obliged to conclude that there are in the North 
Riding of Yor kshire only two charitable donations secured on 
land, ‘and in Somersetshire 11, while there are 14 in Rutland. 
It seems then quite impossible to hold that the law, as it stood 
last year, afforded sufficient preventives or remedies for the 
abuses of charitable funds; and accordingly, the more skilful 
adversaries of the measure affected to admit, beth the extent of 
the evil, and the general principle of the proposed remedy ; 
and applied themselves to the equ ally effectual opposition which 
consists in attacking, not the whole, but all the parts. 

‘To expose the gross inconsistency of their proceedings would 
be endless. They admitted that flagrant abuses everywhere 
existed, and that they were not confined to one class of chari- 
ties, any more than to one district: Yet they restricted the in- 
quiry to charities connected with education. They allowed the 
necessity of sending commissioners hereafter to examine the 
other endowments also: Yet they refused to save all the time 
and expense which must be spared by having one inquiry for 
all. ‘They adopted the important principle of dividing the com- 
mission into boards: But they insisted upon each board being 
composed of three members, ‘and yet they*retained the original 
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number of eight for the whole; thus rendering two members 
useless, and reducing the number of boards to two. They ar- 
gued mainly upon the reluctance of trustees to disclose the con- 
cer ns of their trusts; and gave the commissioners no powers to 
compel a disclosure. They stated, that the most important 
class of charities had never yet been inquired into; and urged, 
as the only reason for continuing the exemption, that which 
proved the necessity of the investigation. It would be fatiguing 
the reader to follow minutely the various forms in which “these 
absurdities have been urged. We shall only select the two prin- 
cipal peints—the Restriction of the powers of the Board, and 
the exception as to Visited Charities. 

The refusal to give the commissioners compulsory authority, 
was grounded upon a pretext, industriously framed as the means 
of exciti: ig clamour, that the rights of private property were in 
danger ! “The wilful misrepresentations of the subject which 
have been prop: agated, i in order to support this outcry, are hard- 
ly to be matched in the history of delusion. But, fortunately, 
they are all such as the slightest attention to the nature of the 
property in question, and to the proposed arrangement, is suf- 
ficient immediately to expose. ‘The funds given for charitable 
purposes are, in no sense of the word, private property. They 
belong by their destination to the peor, the ebjects of the do- 
nors’ bounty ; ; and if they are withheld by persons who have no 
right to them—if, for example, a trustee misapplies them, or a 
stranger has got possession of tham—there cannot be a greater 
abuse of language than to pretend that the rights of property 
are violated, by ‘calling upon the wrongdoer to disclose and to 
account. Every one who has another’s property in his posses- 
sion, must at all times be liable to render an account of it; ac- 
countability is the necessary consequence of trust; and to com- 
plain that a trustee’s rights are invaded, when the party benefi- 
cially interested obtains his due, is an insult on common sense, 
and indeed a contradiction in terms. 

As those interested in charitable funds are not only a num- 
erous class, but are peculiarly unable to seek redress for them- 
selves, the law has interposed to take them under its peculiar 
protection ; and it has always sought to effect this, by regarding 
those funds as publick property, in the strictest sense of the 
words. It is hardly to be conceived that any persons even mo- 
derately acquainted with the subject, should be in real ignorance 
of this difference between charity estates, and the estates of pri- 
vate individuals. ‘The statute of Elizabeth must either open the 
eyes of such men, or it must appear to them an act of monstrous 
injustice—an unparalleled aggression upon the sacred rights of 
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property. If a trustee, in ordinary cases, is suspected of a breach 
of trust; or if the actual possessor of an estate is supposed to be 
injuring the reversion; or if one man is thought to have an- 
other’s pr perty in his hands,—the law does not enable the suf- 
ferer to obtain redress by a special commission to inquire into the 
whole matter, and to make orders and deerces for settling the 
differences. Still less does it (except in the case of infants) per- 
mit persons not at all interested to interfere and set the investiga- 
tion on foot. But, by the statute of Charitable Uses, questions 
touching the property of the poor are consigned to that extra- 
ordinary, and, as was expected, sammary jurisdiction. The 
52 Geo. IIT. equally recognises the public nature of those rights, 
by allowing any two indi viduals ( (with the consent of the Attor- 
ney and Ss icitor-General) to institute proceedings respecting 
them. Mr Gilbert’s act treats the matter in the same lis ght. 
But what should we say of a law to compel every man to disclose 
the particulars of his estates, real and persons il, or even of those 
which he heid as trustee for private persons, on pain of forfeit- 
ing one half their value at the suit of a common informer ? 
Even the Registry act of 1812, insufficient as it has proved for 
want of penalty, requires all persons to register with the Clerk 
of the Peace the particulars of charitable funds issuing out of 
lands in their possession, and makes them liable to a proceed- 
ing in Chancery if they neglect to do so. Nay, does not the 
Common-law remedy by information at the suit of the Attorney- 
General, or on the relation of any person who will subject him- 
self to the costs, most clearly demonstrate, that estates given to 
charitable uses are regarded by the jurisprudence of England 
as perfectly different from private property ? 
dut it was soon found, that this vague and general outcry 
about interfering with the rights of individuals must fil, unless 
it could be Suppo rted by some more specific objections. And it 
was therefore deemed expedient to suppose, that the projected 
measure would occasion the disclosure of every man’s title-deeds. 
© What, it was asked, would not be the mischief of such a 


‘ production of the securities upon which property rests, many 
* of those securities prepared, perhaps, in remote parts of the 
‘ 


kingdom, and by insufficient conveyancers, and therefore not 
impossibly wanting in some of those forms and technical nice- 
ties, which, however ne cessary to the exactness of law, might 
* invalidate real titles, to the “overthrow of ancient families ? 
Was it not already within the memory of many Noble Lords, 
* that the careless exposure of a title- deed in the office of a so- 
* licitor, had led to a discovery of a flaw of this kind, which, in 
its effects, had divested a Noble Peer of what he had deemed, 
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* and with good right, his established property, and had enjoy- 
‘ed for upwards of twenty years?’ (Letter io Sir JW. Scott, p. 
18.) It would be trifling with the reader to apply to this, which 
has been echced as argument by all the adversaries of inquiry, 
from the highest to the lowest, any other than its true name. 
There never was a more unpardoxable misrepresentation of the 
fact. ‘These persons must know, that the Lill gave no powers 
which could by possibility lead to those consequences; and that, 
on the contrary, provisions were carelully introduced to prevent 
even the most remote risk of any such accidents. No man could 
be called upon to show any deed, unless it related w/ul/ly to the 
charity; if any other m: itter what tever were mixed up with the 
charitable gift, bequest or devise, the deed was to be left sacred 
in his repositories, and he was then only to produce a copy of 
the part or parts in which nothing but the ch: irity was mention- 
ed. The extract was to be prepared by hiniself' or his man of 
business; and, if he had purchased w ithout notice of the Chari- 
table Uses, he was neither to produce any paper, nor to answer 
any questions at all,—even though he should, after the purchase, 
have come into posse ssion of information or wr itings that prov- 
ed the property to have belonged to the charity. All trustees, 
mortgagees and agents, were carefully protected from being 
called upon to produce papers which their principals, mort 
gagers, and ces/ut gue trusts, could not be compelled to produce ; 
and they were in no case to produce any evidence, without no- 
tice given to those beneficially inter ested. In short, every man’s 
titles were left exactly as they were before; all his property, and 
the evidence on which his right to it rested, continued sacred ; 
all questions with others respecting that property remained un- 
touched, and cognisable only by the ordinary tribunals of the 
country: The commissioners were to have the power only to ex 
amine the title-deeds of charities whose property he or his an- 
cestors had snowingly got into their possession, —without the 
power to look at one line, or to ask a question in any manner of 
way affecting a shilling or an acre of bis other estates. 

And, after all, how few cases could this disclosure reach, 
which are not already, by law, of publick notoriety! Since 
1736, all gifts of land or money, to be laid out in |: wid for cha- 
ritable uses, must be by deed enrolled. Even before that, the 
cases were not numerous in which such gilts by deed were mix- 
ed with other matters; and all wills, containing any bequest 
whatever of personal estate, are accessible to the whole world for 
the fee of one shilling. Upon such foundations do the enemies 
of the inquiry rest their appeal to the fears of proprietors, whom 

they would fain persuade that the commissioners are -immediato- 
ly to ransack their repositories, to discover the hidden flaws iv, 
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their titles, and, superseding the known course of judicature, to 
substitute some monstrous agrarian inquisition in its room. 

The powers of the commission were also described as uncon- 
stitutional and unprecedented. But they were precisely those pos- 
sessed by all Courts of Justice; and had, moreover, been given 
by express enactment, to all former Boards of a similar descrip- 
tion, and particularly to the Commission of Naval Inquiry. * 
It is very probable, that the im portant benefits secured to the 
country ‘by that justly celebrated measure, had not been forgot- 
ten by “the enemies of this Bill. They could hardly fail to re- 
collect the extraordin: ry efficacy of the Naval Inquiry ; ; that it 
was the commencement of the new era, so inauspicious to the 
patrons and the creatures of abuse, and in which the country 
enjoys something like a security against any useful investiga- 
tion, being be yond a certain period successiully resisted. We 
shall, on this p oint, give the reader another specimen of the 
fairness with which the ar nl ument against inquiry has been urged 
upon the present occ: asion. © In the Nav: ul and Military ‘In- 
quiry,’ (says the author cf the Letter to Sir William Scott) ‘ the 
object was of a different nature; the papers to be required could 
only be matters of account; they could extend to no inquisition 
into the titles and muniments of indifferent parties. It was mat- 
ter of ledger, and no more; and it is an error to maintain that such 
powers are possessed by all courts and commissioners of bankrupts. 
It is rather indeed singular that such an argument should have origi- 
nated with the learned Chairman himself. There in fact exists no 
such compulsory unqualified production by third parties of any papers 
or documents; and, least of all, of that highest description of papers 
(titles, muniments, and decds) which were the objects of the clause 
in question. ‘The learned gentleman has mistaken the scope of the 
46 Geo. III. c. 37, in the same manner as he appears to have mis- 
taken the rules of evidence. The 46 Geo. III. merely refers to the 
obligation of witnesses to answer questions, though such answer might 
make them civilly responsible for debts. But the production of mu- 
niments and title-deeds are not included in the words “ to answer 
questions. ” * p- 16. 

Now, we have searched Mr Brougham’s Letter to Sir S. 
Romilly, in vain, for any reference to the 46 Geo. III. c. 37. It 
is in no manner of way alluded to. Indeed, how should it be ? 
There is no connexion whatever between it and the matter in 
hand. ‘The 43 and 45 Geo. ITT, are obviously the only acts in 
question ; and these give the Commissioners of Naval and Mili- 
tary Inquiry the powers now contended for in the fullest extent. 
To say that ‘there exists under these acts no compulsory, unqua- 


* See also Commissions for auditing Public Accounts,—Com- 
mission of Military Inquiry, &c. 
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lified production by ‘ third parties of any papers,’ is to shut 
one’s eyes to the plain enacting words. ‘Ihe commissioners are 
empowered (43 Geo. III. ¢. 16. § 2.) to send their precept ¢ for 
any person or persons whomsvever, and for such books, papers, 
writings or records relating to any of the offices,’ Xc. or to 
any contracts, dealings or transactions, which may have taken 
place with the said offices, &c. or to the business of prize 
agency, as shall be necessary for carrying into execution the 
purposes of this act.” And the 4th section authorizes the com- 
mitment of aty person who refuses to attend, or to give up any 
such book or paper in his possession. ‘There is here no excep- 
tion made in favour of * third parties ;’ on the contrary, the 
persons described must in many cases stand in this predicament ; 
for it is clear that, whoever happens to have in his possession 
any paper which relates to any transaction with Government, 
or with prize agents, whether he be himself a contractor or no, 
is bound to produce it. And, surely, the inspection of all mer- 
chants’ books is as delicate an operation as the examination of 
those parts of a man’s title-deeds which relate to the publie 
property. As to the laws of evidence which Mr Brougham is 
accused of mistating, the next paragraph of the Letter to Sir W. 
S., answers the accusation, by referring to the case of Amey v. 
Long. The substance of that case is not vé ery distinctly given 
in the Letter; but enough is said to show, that the powers claim- 
ed by Mr B. for the commissioners, were exactly those possess~ 
ed by Courts of Law. ¢ The law (p. 17.) will not,’ observes 
Lord Ellenborough, ‘ put a witness under the unqualified obli- 
gation to produce; but requires him to bring his papeis, and to 
submit to the discretion of the Court, whether, upon the prin- 
ciples of reason and equity, such production should be requir 
ed.’ * Nothing more was intended in the Bill; nay, nothing 
like this power was given to the commissioners; for they wer 
prevented from c: alling for any papers which related to ddas 
matter than the charity under their consideration, and from 
examining at all, where the purchaser had no notice. 

The thoughtlessne ss and ignorance with which the same per- 
sons have compla 1ined of the indignities offered to ¢rusfces, by 
having their conduct investig: rted, i is equally deserving of notice. 

The greater part of such trusts, we are told, were merely 
a ary, and strictly offices of benevolence in those who under- 
took them:’ And ‘ such persons.(it seems) are not the proper 


* The Quarterly Review, which is almost wholly taken from the 
Letter to Sir W. S., cites, with great fairness, the first part of the 
passage, and ontits what is here printed in italics. 
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subjects of such an account. ’ (Letter to Sir W.S. p. 15.) Now, 
not to mention that @// trustees are merely honorary, and that 
every trust is an office of benevolence in him who undertakes it; 

we shall allow Lord Eldon and Lord Ellenborough to answer 
this doctrine of unaccountable trusts, and of degradation and 
investigatio n being synonymous. 

‘ I cannot but suppose’ (said Lord Eldon in the debate on the 
Naval Inguiry) ‘ that a very erroncous opinion must have been con- 
ceived and propagated, in regard to the inquiries proposed in this Bill, 
otherwise they could never have become so much an object of alarm 
and opposition. It is wrong to suppose that this inquiry will not tend 
much more to reflect new lustre on the integrity of the upright, than 
to bring to light the shame of the guilty. We are not to mistake in- 
guiry for condemnation, Commissions of inquiry are no new thing in 
the government of this country ; they have been at various times ap- 
pointed ; they have exercised their powers in regard to various branches 
of the public service. That much benefit has been derived from their 
diligence, is not to be denied ; and it is not remembered that any in- 
vasion of the liberties of the subject was ever made by the abuse of 
their. powers.’ 

Lord Ellenborough protested against having it understood, ‘ that 
if the powers of the Bill did not answer its object, the Legislature 
would not give larger powers. If abuses could not be removed by 
mild measures, it would be the duty of the Legislature to have re- 
course te such as would wring from the guilty the lurking secrets 
which were, to the great injury of the country, concealed. This 
Bill was only an inception of reform. But as enormous frauds ex- 
isted, the Legislature certainly owed it to the public to resort to o- 
ther means of correction, if this enient proceeding did not produce 
the desired effect.’ 

We might refer to the authority of Mr Perceval (then At- 
torney-General) for similar views of the subject, throughout the 
whole of the debates on the Bill in the Commons; and, if it 
may not seem an incongruity after such names, we venture to 
add that of Lord Sidmouth, then Prime Minister, who asserted, 
that ‘ every commission for inquiry into abuses during the last fifte en 
years, had ‘been invested with powers not only as great, but greater : 
And pronounced a very warm and most just panegyric on the Noble 
author of the measure. ‘ He had no hesitatien in saying, that when- 
ever his (Lord St Vineent’s) services as a Minister of State shall be- 
come the subject of discussion, he would be the object of public ad- 
miration; and that this very measure would be marked as one of the 
distinguishing proofs of his exalted merit ; that as his conduct in bat- 
tle was followed by glory, so his advice in council was dictated by 
wisdom. ‘These were his sentiments on the Bill—which, let the House 
recollect, was not to inflict penalties, but to institute inquiry ;—a mea- 
syre, against which there was no better argument than what tended 
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to deny the propriety of an inquiry into a future prevention of abuses, 
the existence of which is admitted,’ * 

But no such powers as these have been granted to the new 
Commissioners ; they are merely authorized to invite persons 
charged with maladministration, or with defrauding public cha- 
rities, to furnish the accounts of their malversation ; ; and to in- 
vite, in like manner, others to produce evidence which may be 
in their hands of such abuses. Nay, upon a pretence of nut 
interfering with private rights, equally groundiess with those 
which we have examined, no inquiry whatever is to be institut- 
ed into any charity which has a special visitor. As this is by 
far the most important restriction which has been imposed upon 
the Com missioners, and as the misrepresentations which have been 
published in support of it are extremely glaring, we shall first 
state the general argument respecting it from Mr Brougham’s 
Letter. 

* In what respect could the proceedings of the Commissioners in- 
terfere with any person’s functions, whether as trustee or as visitor ? 
They were only empowered to inquire and to report; to discover 
abuses, and to lay them before Parliament and the Country. Here 
their authority ended ; they could make no order whatever for cor- 
recting the mismanagement which they detected, were it ever so 
glaring. To search for the evil, and expose it to the light, was their 
whole office ; the remedy was reserved for Parliament, if it required 
legislative interference ; ‘but, in the first instance, it was left to the 
parties themselves whose conduct had been investigated ; and if they 
failed to amend their ways, the visitors were unquestionably entitled 
to interpose as if the act had never passed. ‘To describe the Com- 
missioners as coming into contact with the visitors, was a gross mis- 
representation of the powers and functions of both. Yet it was en- 
tirely upon this misrepresentation, that the clause exempting chari- 
ties specially visited was built. The pretext, that it was authorized 
by the example of the Statute of Elizabeth, is utterly unfounded. 
The Commissioners of Charitable Uses, under that act, have powers 
which would interfere directly with those of special visitors ; for they 
are not merely to investigate, but to make orders and decrees ; they 
are in fact to sit as a court, and they are entitled to try issues of fact 
by ajury. The clause exempting charities, specially visited, from 
their jurisdistion, was therefore necessary to preserve the visitatorial 
power according to the founder's intentions. But what founder ever 
dreamt of preventing any inquiry from being made into the state of 



















* The powers which the Bill gave to’inspect merchants’ books, and 
thus discover their own most delicate transactions, as well as those 
of all their correspondents, were expressly dwelt upon as objectionable, 
in the course of the debates in both Houses. 
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his charity ? What founder could, were he alive to see it, be other- 
wise than gratified by an investigation, the result of which can have 
no possible tendency, but that of enabling the visitor appointed by 
himself to exercise, with full effect, the powers of superintendence 
conferred by him for the express purpose of correcting all abuses in 
the trusts created by his foundation ? 

‘ Let it be observed, that the probability of abuses existing in any 
charity, is by no means diminished by the circumstance of a special 
visitor having been appointed. In general, the visitor resides at a 
distance ; he is most commonly an official person with other duties to 
engage him, as the Bishop of the diocese, or the Head of a House 
at one of the Universities ; he is usually directed to visit once in so 
many years; and if no term is specified, he is only by law obliged to 
visit every third year: Above all, the exemption in the Statute of 
Elizabeth has increased the probability of mismanagement in such 
charities, by preventing them from ever being examined by a Com- 
mission of Charitable Uses; while a great proportion of the other 
charities have undergone this investigation once or twice since their 
foundation. Now, the transference of the proviso from the Statute 
of Elizabeth to the present act, has precisely the effect of confining 
the inquiries of the Commissioners to those charities, most of which 
have already been examined, and of making them pass over those 
which have never before been looked into, except by their visitors. 

‘ If any persons should still conceive that the eye of the visitor is 
sufficient, I would beseech them to consider two things—the slowness 
with which the knowledge of the evil reaches him, and the risk of 
his requiring superintendence himself. Abuses are, generally speak- 
ing, of slow growth; they creep into public institutions with a sure 
pace, indeed, if unchecked, but they move on by degrees ; and those 
who are constantly habituated to see their progress, become accus- 
tomed to it, and cease to think of it. These, however, are chiefly 
the persons on whom the visitor must rely for his information ; and, 
even where the change is more rapid and the abuse more glaring, men 
who live on the spot are not likely to court the odious office of ac- 
cusing their neighbours. The grand difference between the visitor 
and the Commisioners, is, that the former, for the most part, will only 
examine where there is a charge ; whereas the latter are to examine 
at all events, and to find out whether there be ground for complain- 
ing, although nobody may have actually preferred a complaint. Then, 
what security have we against negligence or connivance in the visi- 
tors themselves ? Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? True, the founders 
have intrusted them with the superintendence ; but, where no visita- 
tion is appointed, the founders have reposed an entire confidence in 
the trustees; and yet no one has ever contended that they should be 
exempt from the inquiries of the Commissioners. What good rea- 
son then can be assigned for investigating abuses committed wholly 
by trustees, and sparing those committed by trustees and visitors 
jointly ? 
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* The exception of which I have been speaking is the more to be 
lamented ; because the charities thus screened from the investigation 
of the Commissioners, are, in the ordinary course of events, and as 
the law now stands, almost certain to esc: ape every other inquiry.— 
From the jurisdiction created by the Statute of Elizabeth, they are 
wholly exempted; and that of the Court of Chancery extends to 
them only in a limited degree. Where funds have been misapplied, 
the Court will interfere, notwithstanding the appointment of a visi- 
tor; but then its interposition is confined entirely to this breach of 
trust. It will take no cognisance whatever of any other neglect or 
misconduct on the part of the trustees. They may have perverted 
the charity to purposes wholly foreign to the Founder's intention ; 
they may have suffered the school to decay, while the master reaped 
the profits: they may, through folly, or even by design, have adopt- 
ed measures calculated to ensure its ruin.—Still, if there be a special 
visitor who neglects or violates his duty, permitting or abetting the 
misconduct of the managers, Courts of Equity cannot entertain the 
discussion of their proceedings, unless the funds are directly misap- 
plied. In the case of a richly. endowed school at Berkhamstead, his 
Lordship admitted that he could not interfere, although he saw the 
master teaching only one boy and the usher living in ‘Hampshire. * 
But even as to direct breaches of trust, a court of equity affords 
most inadequate means of inquiry. No prudent man will easily be 
induced to involve himself in a Chancery suit, where his private in- 
terests are at stake. To expect that any one will do so from the 
love of justice, and a sense of duty towards the public, is, in all but 
a few extraordinary cases, truly chimerical. ’ 

It is a most important illustration of this argument, that al- 
most all the cases of abuse examined by the Committee, were 
in charities having special visitor s,—whose appointment would 
thus have effectu: lly screened them from all inquiry before the 
Commissioners. ‘This leads us to the second part of the subject, 
the objections urged against the evidence received by the Com- 
mittee, and the defences set up for the particular abuses report- 
ed upon ;—a material branch of the controversy, as it relates to 
the conduct of the individuals respecting whom. the Committee 
inquired,—but of very subordinate importance to the general 
question, which rests upon arguments so irresistible that it could 
not be in the least degree affected, even if every one of the 
charges adduced to illustrate them had been satisfactorily refut- 


* 2 Ves. and Beames, 138. His Lordship was obliged to decree the 
money received for fines, then about 5000/., to the master and usher, 
according to the foundation, leaving their conduct in office to be ex- 
amined by the visitor, 
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ed. It happens, however, that not one of them has been in the 
least degree shaken, by all the pains bestowed for this purpose 
by those whose conduct was examined, and by their friends and 
political adherents. 

II. The principal accusation which is brought against the 
Committee, is that of having proceeded upon ex parte evidence. 
The whole of the cases, it has been hardily said, rest upon such 
testimony; and Mr Brougham, especially, is complained of as 
if he had held parties to be convicted of abuses, merely because 
other parties, contending with them, had come forward to state 
their allegations, while ‘the accused could not answer for them- 
selves. It may for the present be sufficient to remind the read- 
er, that the whole question being, whether or not there should 
be an investigation, it was quite enough that primd facie cases 
should be made out. The proceeding was in its very nature an ex 
parte one; it resembled that of a Grand Jury ; and every Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons inquires in the very same way. 
That Mr Brougham has rather understated than overstated the 
amount of the evidence, and rested upon it only as proving the 
necessity of further inquiry, must be obvious to every one who 
has read his Letter. One reference to it will suffice to prove this. 
After stating the result of the evidence on the Pocklington, Mere, 
Spital, and Huntingdon cases, he adds, ‘1 am very far from 
* asserting that the ‘apparent negligence of St John’s College, 

the apparent connivance of the ‘Chapter and the Bishop, and 
the apparent participation of the Corporators, are incapable 
of explanation : but at least these facts show the necessity of 
an inguiry into the conduct of visitors as well as trustees; 
while the alterations made in the Bill by his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters shut out all inquiry, and prevent the public from recciv- 
ing any explanation.’ 

But it is zat true that the Committee only examined one side. 
A discussion of the cases will at once prove the contrary; and 
we therefore proceed to consider them; only premising, “that it 
is a gross abuse of terms to call the testimony of a whole parish, 
or its officers acting in their public capacity, ex parte evidence ; 
as if it could be compared to a story told by one individual a- 
gainst another, with whom he has a private dispute relative 
to his particular and personal interests. 

(1.) The first case is that of Mere. The witnesses examined 
were Mr Dawson, agent or steward of the charity, sent by Mr 
Prettyman the warden, as knowing more about it than himself, 
and Mr White, under whom Dawson farms other land in the 
neighbourhood. Their evidence (which was of course the best 
for Mr Prettyman and the administration of the charity) show- 
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ed that 650 acres, free from tythes and poor-rates, five miles 
from Lincoln, belong to the charity; that they are let on lease 
at an ancient reserved rent of 32/., and on fines upon renewal ; 
that 24/. of the rent are paid yearly to six poor men, and one 
pound for agency ; and that the Warden receives the remaining 
7l. of the rent, and the whole of the fines. Now, it is quite in- 
different what the amount of the fines may be, or what becomes 
of the difference between the real value of the. estate and the re- 
served rent. Whether the tenant pays too little in the way of 
fine for an estate, part of which he underlets at half-a-guinea 
an acre, his own rent being one shilling,—it is at any rate clear, 
that wherever the money ‘stops on the way, it does not reach 
the principal objects of the charity, the poor men. The endow- 
ment was not produced; but the steward said, that ‘ the land 
* had been left to these poor men, and this poor rarden, to 
* read to them, as residentiary, as often as necessary.’ (Lvid. 
3d Report, p. 175.) Now, does he read to them at all? No. 
—Does he reside? No. The steward says, indeed, that there 
is no chapel or church, and that none is remembered to have 
been standing, nor any almshouses; but he does now show what 
prevented such accommodation from being provided out of the 
fines; and he does not show by what title the Warden appro- 
priates those fines. He * considers it like a living in the 
* Church ;’ and the same view of it is conveniently ‘taken by 
the adversaries of the Inquiry y, who deem it a most satisfactory 
solution of the whole question. ‘ ‘The estates of Mere charity 
* are let out like other church estates, upon leases of 21 years, 
or three lives; a small annual rent only is reserved ; but fines, 
as in all other cases of church property, are ex nected. 7—* In 
a word, the Mere charity is an ecclesiastical estate ; it appears 
to have been so treated since its foundation, according to the 
intention of the founder, as necessarily presumed from the 
endowment; and is let only in the ordins ary way of church 
lands.’ (Letter to Sir W. Scott, p. 70, 71.) It is further dis- 
covered by another advocate of the abuse, that ‘ this preferment 
* isan ecclesiastical estate, burthened by a fired money payment. 
(Quart. Rev.) Now all this is perfectly gratuitous: ‘There is not 
a tittle of evidence that the endowment is in favour of the War- 
den ; or that he is invested with the property, subject to a rent 
chs arge in favour of the almsmen. On the contrary, ¢he War- 
den’s own agent represents it as a gift of land to the poor bre- 
thren and poor Warden, ‘Then, what resemblance has it to 
church property? Jt is a charity, and not a church estate; 
the poor men are the principal objects of the donor’s bounty ; 
and if the Warden, who is appointed for their benefit, resided 
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and officiated (which he does not), his right to take the whole 
fines, paying the poor men only 26/. out of an estate worth at 
least 300/. a year, would remain to be shown. But it seems 
‘ there are 200 or 300 endowments of the same kind in the 
kingdom.’ (Letter, p. 69.) If there were, it would be the 
best ground for inquiring into such deviations from the found- 
er’s intent; but we greatly question the correctness of this as- 
sertion. ‘There are many, no doubt, in which the Warden or 
Master receives a larger proportion of the rents and _ profits 
than could have been intended by the foundation ; but we sus- 
pect there are very few instances of his claiming a right to such 
a share as reduces the charity itself to litthe more than a name. 
(2.) The case of Spital is the next, and resembles the former 
in its principal features. Witnesses examined here were ex parte, 
exactly as they were in the last case ;—that is, they were the par- 
ties themselves, Mr J. Prettyman the Master of the hospité al, and 
Mr Bromhead his agent, and none other. From their account, 
and from the license to alienate in mortmain, which they produce, 
it appears that this hospital was founded for the ¢ sustentation 
* of certain poor persons, and of a Warden, or Master,’ in the 
year 1339; that one of the estates lets for 600/. or 700/. a year, 
on lease, and that there is another Jet on lives, of considerable 
value ; that the endowment requires a competent provision to be 
made for the Vicar and for the poor of Skillingthorpe and Lit- 


tle Carlton, as well as for the Warden and certain poor of 


Spital ; that the whole yearly payments actually made are only 
30/. a year to the Vicar, ‘and 27/. 4s. to four pensioners and ahi lf; 
and that there being no hospital, the Master repairs the chapel 
at Spital. It is broadly asserted by the Master, that ¢ the re- 


‘ 


* at the rate of 5/. 4s., is for the maintenance of the Master, by 


the endowment ;’ and he says, that the pensions were ori- 
ginally only a penny a day, that is, about 1/. 10s. a year, (Evid. 
p- 183.) But the endowment makes no such disposition of the 
residue; it gives no preference to the Master; it fixes no sums, 
nor any number of poor ; and if any proportion were kept, sure- 
ly a pension of 1/. 10s. near five centuries ago, was far more 
than 5/.4s. now. Besides, nothing whatever is paid to the poor 
of Skillingthorpe and Little Carlton; although the deed says, that 
‘ queedain competentes summee argenti de fructibus et proficuis’ 
shall yearly be * paid and distributed to them.’ The doctrine 
of ecclesiastical estates is here again pressed, in utter forgetful- 
ness that the endowment is of a charity. ‘To say that the pro- 
perty was given to the Master, and th: at the aiding in the main- 
tenance of certain poor was only a condition annexed, (Letter to 


‘ 








mainder of the rents, after paying four pensioners and a half 
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Sir W.S. and Quart. Rev.), is to misconstrue the plain words of 
the endowment—‘ in augmentationem sustentationis sus Ac 
* auxilium sustentationis quorundam pauperum in eodem hos- 

‘ pitali sive domo degentium in perpetuum.’ (Lud. p. 181.) 
The poor are, at the least, as much the object of the founder’s 
bounty, as their ¢ custos sive magister.’ 

A grave charge is, however, brought against Mr Brougham, 
of mistating, or mistaking, two points in the evidence respect- 
ing these Lincoln cases. It seems he has transposed the two 
Messrs Prettyman,—calling the Warden of Mere the Bishop’s 
nephew, and the Warden of Spital the Bishop’s son; whereas 
the son holds Mere, and the nephew Spital. The distinction 
is truly important! but, in extenuation of the error, we may 
remark, that both the Reverend Gentlemen have the same chris- 
tian and surname; that the evidence does nowhere ascertain 
which of them is the son anc which the nephew; and that the 
argument, if intended to be pointed against the Bishop, loses 
weight by the mistake. ‘lhe other error, of stating the living 
of Carrington to be in the Bishop’s gift, is attributable entirely 
to the witness, Mr Dawson, the agent of Mr Prettyman, who 
being asked whether that living was given by the diocesan to 
Mr Pp s predecessor, says § Yes, J believe it was.’ Mr Daw- 
son was throughout a very unwilling witness, as any one who 


reads his evidence m: Ly perceive ; he was, beside being agent 
for Mr P., and steward of the ch: arity, under-lessee of a large 
part of its lands: and he had the virtual patronage of the feu 
and small pensions actually paid out of its rents. We believe 
no one who heard him give such an answer as we have now cit- 
ed, would have doubted that it timp vorted an ample, though re- 
luctant admission of the fact. * 


* It may illustrate the spirit, as well as the tone of careless asser- 
tion which prevails through the writings of the adverse party, if we 
take notice of the sneer thrown out against Mr b. for speaking of 
‘the Hospital of Spital.’ No one can doubt that the name of Spital 
comes from the Hospital ; yet the parish is now, and has long been, 

called Spital. All the witnesses give it this hame ; nay, the endow- 
ment expressly says * Hospitals de Spital’—so carefully have these 
men read the evidence on which they have undertaken to comment ! 
Again, they accuse Mr B. of forgetting, when he complains of the 
land at Mere being let for half a guinea an acre, that it is not the 
Warden, but his lessee who so lets it, But the proof of his forget- 
ting this circumstance is, that he mentions it in the samesentence. The 
Warden and his Lessees seem ‘ to be well provided for,’ &c. (Letter, 
p-14.) To make Mr B, answerable for all the questions asked in 
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(3.) The ex parte evidence examined relative to the Reading 
Charities, was like that taken upon the Lincoln cases; namely, 
the party or his agent whose conduct was the subject of inquiry, 
Yet, by this testimony, or rather admission, it appeared that, as 
late as 1511, certain charity estates were let for the same rent 
which they fetched i in Charles II.’s reign; and the result of the 
whole examination certainly is, that the rise of rent since 1811 
is still inadequate. For it is admitted (2d Rep. p. 43, Evid. of 
the Town-clerk of Reading) that previous to 1660, the sui of 
3900/. was paid for the land, which, in 1811, let for 196/., and, 
since that, only lets for 400/., without any fine. To colour 
this case, there is an attack introduced upon Mr Parry, who, 
in his work on the Berkshire Charities, had fallen into an er- 
ror, not respecting the Reading case, but respecting a school 
at New Windsor, no mention of which is to be found, either 
in the Reports, or in the Evidence, or in Mr Brougham’s Let- 
ter, or any other publication during the existence ‘of the con- 
troversy. But then, it seems, Mr Parry had been praised, and 
even recommended as a commissioner ; and it was good to less- 
en his authority by all means. He was praised for his zeal, 
his integrity, and the industry with which he had applied to the 
subject. Is it any refutation of these commendations to show, 
that in a long and varied i inquiry, carried on without any official 
powers whatever, he had fallen into an error, which he had the 
candour publicly to acknowledge as soon as he was convinced of 
it? If commissioners of inquiry are even over-zealous in search- 
ing after abuses, we believe they will be allowed to err on the safe 
side, by every one who is really desirous of seeing the truth ex- 
posed, ‘and who keeps ste eadily in view, that investigation, and 
not decision, is the object of ‘the w hole proceeding. 

(4.) The cases of Yeovil and W ellingborough, may be taken 
together. The evidence in the one is the testimony of three 
men who had served as churchwardens, and had been almost 
ruined by a Chancery suit, walertekan in consequence of an 
order of the Parish Véstr y, which the principal inhabitants sign- 
ed; and the evidence in the other is the solicitor employed by 
the parish for seven or eight years, and who received from the 
inhabitants an unanimous vote of thanks for his conduct in re- 
latisn to the charities. Both these cases were examined ver 
late in the Session, viz. on the Ist and 6th of June; which 


these examinations, is an equal act of fairness. Those who attempt 
to do so, must have known that the Lincoln cases were (like all the 
vest) brought forward by other persons; and that by far the greater 
part of the questions on the leases were not put by the Chairman. 
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plainly rendered it impossible to cail for the other persons whose 
names appeared involved in the trausactions. The evidence re- 
specting Wellingborough has not been impeached at all; but a 
garbled extract is given from it (Letter to Sir Vi, S. p» 65.)s 
carefully omilting the passage (vid. 3d Report, pp. 212, 213.) 
which states, thal, fill threatened with exposure, the froffces 
used to occupy the charity lands themselves. At is difficult for 
any one to read the Yeovil evidence, and the deeds supporting 
part of it, without admitting that something more than a prima 
jacie case, or case for inguiry, is made out against somebody 3 
and one of the three witnesses (Collins) seems to be connected 
with the parties in question. That the charity lands are under- 
let, and a surplus unaccounted for, appears to be undeniable. 
(5.) The Croydon Hospital may now be considered. It is 
alleged that the evidence here is entirely cr parte ; that is, the 
Coinmittee examined a respectable inhabitant, Myr Harding, and 
the two Churchwardens, on the last days of the Session; and 
being referred to the solicitor for the Trustees of one of the 
charities, in order to get at their names, could uot procure his 
attendance before the Dissolution. ‘his gent! leman hs 1§ since 
published, in the newspapers, an answer to that part of the evi- 
dence which relates to his charity; and a reply has been m 


ade, 


through the same chaanel, by some other persons who take part 


with the witnesses. But it appears to us, that in the principal 
point in dispute, the ‘Trustees have satislactorily defended then 
selves. ‘The more important matter, however, of the ] lospital, 
has been left wholly untouched; and it is to this that our at- 
tention is chiefly called. ‘Chat the Committee might safely 
take Mr Harding’s evidence; and that it was in no fair sense of 
the word that of a party, we think paneer clear. He had 
been engaged in these inquiries lor above eight years; had him- 
self undergone much expense and ve Kation i suits, both at law 
and in equity, tor the ¢ ood of the charit y; and had been thank- 
ed for his conduct, by an unanimous resolution of the inhabi- 
tants, three hundred being present, less then a month belo re hi is 
examination. ‘The result of some of his preceedings is another 
circumstance high!y deserving of attention: he prevailed i in the 
detection of peculation in one very fagraut case, obtained the 
dismissal of the person accused, a Doctor in Divinity; and cans- 
ed him to refund. One of bis fellow-lal ourers in these good 
works, a most respectable gentleman, was propria indicted 
for perjury, and most honourably acquitted, as ap pears by Lord 
Chief Baron Thompson’s charge to hed J ary: in the published 
report of the trial. But beside all these grounds of credit » Mr 


Harding adduced, in support of his st: tements, the Statutes of 
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the Foundation, and an Abstract of the Charity Estates, with 
their real values and actual rents at different periods, prepared 
by and im the handwriting of Mr Middleton, an eminent land- 
surveyor, and the regular surveyor of the hospital; from which 
it appears that the estates, worth 26731. a year, are let for 860/., 
and were, in 1812, let for only 336d. To spe sak of such testi- 
mony as ex parte evidence, is ‘the grossest abuse of words. In 
fact, the whole case respecting this ‘charity is proved by the Sur- 
veyor’s Abstract, and by the Statutes, with the exception of a 
fact which no one pretends to deny,—that the free school is not 
taught; that the Master receives, ‘for doing nothing, his salary 
and. emoluments, including the enjoy ment of a house and pre- 
mises worth #O/. a year, where he keeps a private seminary for 
his own profit; and that a subscription school is kept in the 
Foundation school-house. 

Accordingly, we have now before us, from Dr Ireland, what 
is intended to be a statement of the other side of the question ; ; 
and it explicitly admits the very abuses complained of in the 
Evidence. ‘Lhe underletting of the estates; the former Master’s 
appropriation of the fines; the present Master making his office 
2 sinecure, as his predecessors had done for half a century,—all 
this Dr Ireland allows. But he denies that the Archbishop, 
who is visitor, had any control over the management of the 
revenue; or that he himself had any concern with. it; or that he 
had any control over the hospital, except during thes vacancy of 
the See; or that the cessation of the Foundation school, and 
the appropriation of the school-house to another purpose, can 
be blamed, under the peculiar circumstances of the case. Stript 
of much angry writing, this is the substance of the Doctor’s ar- 
gument. A tew words will suffice to expose each of his posi- 
tions in their order. 

No blame was cast upon the Archbishop: Mr Brougham ex- 
pressly said, that * he verily believed the abuses were unknown 
* to him;’ and this was not merely complimentary ; ; for the ar- 
gument for inquiry urged by Commissioners, pz artly rests on the 
great probability of visitors not being aware of such abuses. 
Neither was it stated, that if the Archbishop had known of the 
mismanagement of revenues, he could have directly interfered, 
and by his own authori ity have rectified it; still less that he had 
a right to be consulted in all the parts of the financial adminis- 
- ation ;—which right is all that Sir S. Romilly’s opinion, cited 
by Dr Ireland, negatives, (p. 11.) But, at all events, his Grace 
might have applied to the Court of Chancery, and thus have 
corrected any such abuse. He had power to remove any mem- 
ber for breaking the statutes; and he did exercise this power 
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in the case of malversation referred to, (Evid. 7 . 2081. Siat. 
chap. 21.); and he had the fullest powers of visitation conferred, 
both by general words and directions,—‘ by himself, or lay wer. 
‘ discreet persons as he shall think fit, freely to visit and to in- 

quire both of the publick state of it, and also of the private 

Tniabhdenes > &c.; * and to have a fatherly and compassionate 

care of the poor members.’ 

If, however, it were true (which it certainly is not) that 
the visitor could not interfere in any way as to the revenues, 
either directly, or by his influence in removing, or by in- 
quiry and subsequent ‘application to Chancery, can a stronger 
confirmation of Mr Brougham’s argument be conceived? For 
the Commissioners are wholly pr ecluded from examining any 
part of the charity, merely by the existence of a visitor ;—and 
thus all inquiry is prevented, upon the ground that some one 
is called by a particular name, which gives him no right to 
inquire, or redress, or promote, even the cumbrous proceed- 
ings of a Court of Equity. Whem Dr Ireland defends him- 
self sO vehemently ag: iinst the charge of mismanagement and 
neglect, he quite ‘forgets that no such charge was ever made. 
His name is not once mentioned in Mr Brougham’s Letter; 
nor is he in any shape whatever alluded to. Abuses are said 
to exist; the Doctor admits that they do; and very angrily 
maintains that he is not to blame. But it seems Mr Har- 
ding, one of the witnesses, says, * he (Dr I.) is * trustee of 
the farm at Mitcham belonging to the Hospital, which he 
will not give up.’ ‘This he admits also, but explains the 
reason of his refusal; and it appears to be satisfactory. But 
we shall quote his words, and leave the reader to judge whe- 
ther they contain an account of the matter so inconsistent 
with Mr Harding’s, as to justify the assertion (p. 6.), that the 
witnesses would, “6 in their neighbourhood, se arcely be believed 

without a voucher. ’—* The ‘allusion i is to the sum of money. 

It is false that I ‘tad given a general refusal to resign, as 

stated by the witness. I am ready to resign at a proper time, 
and to proper persons. But it is true, that I did refuse to 
those who once specially urged me to it. ‘These were certain 
per ‘sons 1 wly conn rected with the 1 lospits il, and who declared 
their wish to be themselves appointed. I did not know any 
wrong intentions in those persons. But they were in situa- 
tions which must create I: irge eceasional debts to them on the 
part # the Ifospital. I deemed it my duty, therefore, not to 
surrender the guardianship of this money to those who m id 
sO Near an interest in it, and whose characters, as strane 
could not, at the moment, be satisfactorily known to m 
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The same witness had said, in answer to the question, * Has 



















he (Dr 1.) had any thing to do with Archbishop Wright’ s Hos- 7 
pital?” <¥Y es—he had for twenty years as Vicar. “And this r 
is complained of as a vague charge by the Doctor, who denies tl 
that he has any control, except during the vacancy of the See. ti 
The following extract from chap. 26. of the statute, (Evid. p. 

209.) proves, frst, that Mr Harding, who produced the states, ' 
gave the means of precisely ascertaining the Vicar’s connexion t 
with the Hospital; and, secondly, that an unlearned person like i 
him, might well be led into a belief that the Vicar had some 
control over the Hospital, even while the See was filled. * And 1 
for the better government of this my Hospital, because I understand 
of some discords breeding among the poor that are therein already 


by me placed, for want of some discretion and understanding to di- 
rect them in observing the orders and statutes of this my Hospital ; 
therefore I do ordain and appoint, that the Vicar of Croydon, always 
for the time being, shall have the oversight of the Warden and poor 
there, as well to direct them in the observing, as to punish them ac- 
cording to the said laws and statutes of my Hospital, if they in their 
several places and offices do not their duties accordingly.’ Then 
follows a solemn charge to the Mesand to perform this trust,— 
and ae of the visitatorial power given by the former Chap- 
ters. The Vicar has likewise, by ch: ap. 7., the power of judging, 
with two inhabitants, what children are so poor as to be fit for 
the free school. * 

Upon the subject of this school, the allegation is, that none 
of the inhabitants had sent their children for many years; and 
therefore, Dr. I. applied to the Archbishop to have the school- 
house used for a national school, of which he was the promoter, 
three counsel having given it as their opinion, that ‘such a 





















* The Doctor’s eagerness to defend himself from charges never 
urged, leads him to make a very solemn declaration as to all the 
Croydon charities, in the following terms.—‘ I was never Treasurer, 
or Receiver, in my own person, of the income of any of them.— 
I have never rented any of the property of which I was Trustee.— 
And from no part of them have I ever received, directly or indirectly, 
to the best of my knowledge and belicf, any gain or benefit whatever. ” 

We really can see nothing i in Mr Hz irding’ s evidence which rendered 
this necessary. When the “Mitcham farm is mentioned, a question is 
put, “ Is he (Dr I.) lessee?” The answer is, “‘ No ; Major Moodie is 
Jessee.”” We dare to say, neither Mr Harding, nor any one who reads 
his evidence, ever felt the least disposition to suspect, that the Doc- 
tor had received any benefit from the charities, or to expect @ qua 
lified denial, upon ‘ the best of his recollection and belief.” 
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measure was both meritorious and legal ;’ that the Archbishop 
instantly and cheerfully’ complied ; “and that another school- 
room was built upon the hospital- land, but at the expense of 
the subscribers, to be ready in case scholars upon the founda- 
tion should present themselves. 

Now, in the frst place, the statutes of the founder were 
here most plainly violated. No opinion of counsel, had they 
been far more eminent, can raise even a doubt upon this 
point. ‘I do likewise ordain and appoint, that the house which 
I have builded for the school-house, and also the house which 
I have builded for the said schoolmaster, shall be for ever em- 
ployed ¢o that use only, and to no other.’ (Chap. 4. Evid. p. 
202.); the first and seventh chapters enacting, that it shall be for 
a free school for poor children. But we should not have ob- 
jected at all to such a deviation, had it been in fulfilment of the 
purposes of the charity. If, for example, the donor had clearly 
meant that a grammar-school should be taught, and there be- 
ing no children sent for m: ny years to learn grammar, it might 
have been a fair and useful measure to employ the salary pro- 
vided by him, in teaching reading and writing. But this is not 
done; the master receives that salary, and does nothing for it; 
lives in the house, and teaches no free scholars; occupies the 
school-house, or the house built on the charity land in place of 
the school- house and takes private pupils for his own benefit. 
Dr I. assumes, that the founder meant a * Grammar- School,’ 
though the words are, * a Common School,’ (Chap. 1. Evid. p. 
201): But admitting that the qualifications required afterwards 
in the master, authorize such a construction, can any one be- 
lieve, that the total desertion of such an establishment is owing 
to the unwillingness of the inhabitants to have their children 

taught for nothing? Is it not rather to be presumed, that, in a 
parish like C roydor 1, there would have been some of the 8000 
whabitants w iling to take advantage of an excellent grammar- 
school, had they found no impediments ? And if there was no 
neglect, no unwillingness, nor discouragement given by the 
master, and the precise purpose of the charity failed from want 
of objects, could a better ground be conceive od for m: aking such 
a deviation as change of circumstances rendered necessary, in 
order to prevent the whole benefit of the donation from bei ing 
lost? The argument on the other side is, that the founder 
meant erammar to be taught; that no one comes to learn,—and 
therefore the teacher shall have a sinecure;—which is certainly 
the last thing that any founder can be supposed to have intend- 
ed. But how inconsistent with their own conduct, as well as 
absurd in itself, is this arguiuent, when used by those who have 
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actually, in the teeth of the founder’s strict injunction, used the 

school-house for a different purpose? The principle of the law 
is, that where a charity cannot be executed in the particular 
mode pointed out by the donor, the mode shall be followed 
as like it as possible, for the purpose of fulfilling his general in- 
tent.* And accordingly, where funds have been left for the 
supporting the poor of a district, by finding them in provisions, 
medicine, clothes, &c. the overplus has been applied by the 
Court of C hancery to the education and apprenticing their 
children, although not a word of such an application occurred 
in the will. + How do the guardians of Whitgift’s Hospital 
pursue this principle ? They allege, that there are no means of 
fulfilling the founder’s intent, in the mode pointed out by him; 
and therefore, they do not attempt it all ; or rather, they adopt the 
plan the * furthest from his intent, and suffer the only use perhaps 
to be made of his funds which, it is certain, he would not have al- 
lowed—the enjoyment of them by a person who teaches nobody 
any thing. Now, be it observed, the visitor has power express- 
ly given him, to make ‘ ordinances for the government and di- 
rection of the schoolmaster, ’ provided they ‘be not contrary to 
the statutes, (Chap. 7.) Now, can any man ‘pretend that it would 
have been contrary to the statutes, to direct the teaching of 
reading? Writing is expressly mentioned, in the same manner 
with grammar ; for the general description of the school is ¢ @ 
common school ;? and the only clause restraining it to a gram- 
mar-school, is that which enumerates the qu: ilifications of the 
Master,—Greek, Latin, and Writing. Again, the nomination 
of the Master rests wholly with the Vi isitor, who might at any 
vacancy, therefore, have chosen one willing to teach ‘reading as 
well as grammar and writing. But if no other means could 
have been devised, an application to Chancery must, under 
the circumstances, have enabled the requisite extension of the 
charity to be effected. Yet, for fifty years, it is in complete 
abeyance; and a partial remedy is at length applied, not by 
fulfilling the donov’s intent, but by perverting part of the pro- 
perty to > another use. 

Before concluding these remarks, we must repeat, that they 
proceed upon an admission wholly uncalled for by the { facts in 
the case, namely, that the decay ‘of the school is owing to the 
unwillingness of the inhabitanis to have their children { taught. 











* Thoggridger Thackwell. 7 Ves. 36.—See also 3 Ves. 141. and 
13 Ves. 69. 

+ Bishop of Hereford v. Adams, 7 Ves. $34.—See also Attorney 
General v. Wansey, 15 Ves. 
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It is easy for a master to say, that no children are sent to be 
taught. If he is not watched, and has another school to occupy 
him, he will take care that no applications are made. The in- 
habitants, says one of the witnesses, do not know the privilege 
they have to send scholars ; to which Dr Ireland replies, ¢ that 
is their own fault;’ and, as a proof of its having been ‘ repeat- 
edly announced’ to them, he says, that it was once done by his 
own advice; meaning, we presume, once during the twenty 
years of his incumbency. We should not have dwelt so long on 
this case, but that it is one of a great number, similarly situated, 
in different parts of the country. And we shall presently see, 
that the attention of visitors being excited to them can pro- 
duce the proper effect, and obtain scholars, even where, by an 
absurd narrowness of construction, the education is confined to 
grammar alone. 

(6.) This brings us naturally to the Pocklington case. The 
witnesses examined upon it were only the parties whose conduct 
was the principal object of attention, the visitors, and a solicitor 
who produced part of the deeds of endowment, but could give 
no information as to the abuse of the charity. The main point 
intended to be established by this case is, that a char ity may be 
abused although specially visited; and, as in the last instanee, 
without any blame bein ig attached to the visitors, who reside at 
a distance, have various other duties to perform, and may never 
hear of abuses within the knowledge of all the neighbourhood. 
First, some doubt is expressed by the Master of St John’s, as to 
the visitatorial yore of his college. But the words of the 
Foundation (Zvid. p. 158.) seem to appoint them visitors with 
sufficient precision; at any rate, they cive the power of removal, 
The Master says (p. 144. ), that by the e ndowment, ‘ the Mi ister 
or Fellows might go to the otheal and examine the Master;’ and 
that, on removal, * the Gild of Pocklington school should look 
out for another.’ But the words are, * Volo et ordino ae firmite 
statuo ;’ that as often as any of the ¢ olle we hi appen to be near 
Pocklington, (where they have estates), * they s/a/l go and ex- 
amine the school;’ and it is further said, that if th rey find no 
scholars, * or _ fit for the scholarship at St John’s, founded 
by the same deed, they must impute it to their own neglic rence; 
for the founder adds, that he not only gives the C ollege the 
power of removal, but ordains the choice of the schoolinaster by 
the gild, to be in all cases made ‘ cum maturo predicti magistri 


* The words in the evidence (p. 158.) are, ‘ Si scholares ibidem 
ad suum collegium eligendos aut nullos idoneos reperierimt ;° the 
word ‘ nullos’ being evidently omitted before aut. 
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collegii et sociorum consilio.’ * Nothing can therefore be more 


clear, than that the rie power of pr eventing all abuse of 
the school was vested in the College. Yet the Master and Fel- 
lows ‘ had only incidentally heard of the school not being proper- 
ly managed, ’ and had never inquired to satisfy themselves, until 
October 1817, after t wo Reports had been made by the Educa- 
tion Committee, referring to Abuses in endawed schools, and af- 
ter a good deal of discussion upon the subject had taken place, 
both in Parliament and out of doors. This, indeed, is the first 
visitation that appears to have taken place since the foundation 
in 1525, although the College has ever since enj joyed consider- 
able estates from the founder, for the support of the five scholar- 
ships. 

The visitors, when thus roused to inquiry, found, that by the 
master’s admission, the clear rents received by himself and the 
usher were between 800/. and 900/. a year, beside houses for both, 
and two closes for the master; that he had been in Chance ry to 
set aside some leases, from w hic h arise of rent might be expected ; 
and that the reports of the neighbourhood made the income con- 
siderably higher. ‘The schoocl-room was in a dil: apid: ated state, 
and had been used as a lumber room and car penter’s shop. T hes 
was only ove scholar, whom the master taught in another room. 
There had been sixteen altogether since 1809, when the master 
first resided. For eleven years before that, there had been none, 
and for twenty years only three or four. The master had been, 
for the last ten months, oblige d to be ‘a great deal absent from 
home, much against his inclins ation,’ owing to pecuniary em- 
barrassments; and the usher, of whom he has the : appointment, 
was deaf. All this is admitted by the master, and stated in the 
evidence of the visitors. (Zvid. p. 148. 40 155.) ‘The usual ex- 
cuse is given, + that no children were ever refused; but it is ad- 
mitted, that Pocklington has 2000 inhabitants, and that the pri- 
vilege of sending to the school is not donfined to that parish, 
and that the schol ars there educated have the sole title to the 
five scholarships at St John’s; and the inhabitants state, that the 
*town and neighbourhood would send a large number to the 
school, were it properly conducted, ’ (P. 150.) The result, in- 


* The witness admits afterwards (p. 145), thes the appointment of 
the Master is in the College. 

+ The master and usher have, it seems, the sole disposal of the re- 
venues, and are a corporation for that purpose. We cannot, there- 
fore, understand why they do not lay clain to them as property,—and 
urge the same arguments that have been offered in the cases of Mere 
a Spital. 
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deed, demonstratively shows this. The visitors. made certain re- 
gulations, which were communicated in a yery kind letter by the 
head of the College to the schoolmaster; in January 1818, without 
any disapprobation of his past conduct; and having gone to sce 
the school in May, he found eight boys attending it (p.151.); a 
fact which we recommend to the attention of Dr Ireland, and 
the others who have assumed that the parish of Croydon, four 
times as large, has no use for a free grammar school. Who in- 
deed can doubt that both Pocklington and Croydon schools 
would long ago have been restored to a flourishing state, had 
the masters been carefully watched ?—or that the visitors would 
have watched them, had their attention been directed to the 
subject by the inquiries of Commissioners? But the Ministers 
and the other enemies of inquiry contend, that no investigation 
should take place where a visitor is appointed; and such cases 
as Croydon and Pocklington, are those which they would per- 
suade us require no examination whatever ! 

(7.) The St Bees’ case will not detain us long; for there has 
in reality been nothing said upon it that merits attention. The 
witnesses examined, were a respectable solicitor, who had for 
six months been engaged in sifting the case (and who was onl 
called to give the Committeé a clue to the inquiry), Mr Wilson 
formerly the schoolmaster, and Dr Satterthwaite one of the Go- 
vernors. It is clearly proved, that Lord Lonsdale, being him- 
self a Governor, enjoys, under the will of his predecessor, the 
residue of a lease for 867 years, of all the coal within the manor 
belonging to the charity, at a rent of 3/, 10s.; that this lease 
was granted in 1742 to Sir James Lowther, then himself one of 
the Governors and trustees ; that the lessees have for many years 
worked, and still do work, coals in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the coal so leased, particularly by one pit scarce a 
quarter of a mile from that coal, they not having the surface, 
and consequently not being able to sink a pit directly into it. 
From this pit, coal is raised to the value of several thousands a 
year; but it is said not to be proved that any of this comies from 
the school property. Perhaps no one will require evidence to 
show, that a person having obtained, or a person who retains 
such a lease, in such circumstances, makes use of his right un- 
der it; and surely it would be difficult to persuade any one, b 
either evidence or argument, that the lessee works all round this 
coal from a pit sunk as near it as he could possibly get it, and yet 
leaves it untouched. That the lease is perfectly void, no lawyer 
can doubt: But it is said to have been taken as a favour to the. 
school, whose manerial rights were doubted ;—a strange way of 
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favouring a proprietor, and not quite so decent as that of another 
obliging character in story, also a great settler of disputed titles, 
who, when he swallowed the oyster, did not admit that it belong- 
ed to either of the claimants. Again, it is pretended that the 
coal was worth nothing * to any body but the Lowther family, 
who had all the coals in the neighbourhood, and the command 
of the passage to the harbour. But is that any reason for their 
getting, or rather taking it, for nothing? And was the cha- 
rity to be prevented, for eight or nine centuries, from deriving 
the benefit of any changes that might take place in the neigh- 
bouring property during that great lapse of time? It is urged 
that Lord Lonsdale did not grant himself the lease. ‘True ;— 
but he holds it though a trustee; and it is not urged that he has 
ever obtained the opinion of any one lawyer, that the lease is 
worth more than the parchment on which it is written. More- 
over, his co-trustees have taken no steps to have it set aside, 
though, for some years, they have known the matter. Three ot 
them hold livings under him; and one of them has expressed 
his dissatisfaction, but dreads the Court of Chancery with such 
an adversary. Yet these being Governors, their appointment 
prevents this case also from being examined by the Commis- 
sioners } 
But though nothing has been said upon the merits of this 
uestion, abundance of extraneous matter has been gathered to- 
gether, for the purpose of invective against the Committee; and 
Mr Brougham has especially been charged with promoting this 
inquiry into St Bees’ school for election purposes. In answer 
to this, it has been stated, without any contradiction, that the 
first intimation which he received of the case, was from @ mi- 
nisterial member of the Committee; and it is clear from the 
evidence, that inquiries had been going on for many months be- 
fore, at the instance of private persons, with a view of proceed- 
ing in the Court of Chancery. Mr Brougham, too, has himself 
told us, that he would not allow those who applied to him dur- 
ing the Westmoreland contest, to see the St Bees’ evidence, lest 
it might be used for election purposes; upon which another charge 
is brought against him, of exercising an undue control over the 
archives of Parliament; as if it were impossible for a member 
of a Committee to have notes of its proceedings in his own pos- 
session ; and as if the Chairman of every Committee did not ex- 
ercise a certain contro] over the printing and arranging of the 


* We ought not to use this phrase, after the indignation expressed 
by Dr Ireland against Mr Brougham for saying; that certain lands 
« are worth nothing, by being badly let on long leases.” That this 
means comparatively nothing, who could doubt ? 
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evidence during prorogations. The author of the * Vindica- 
tion’ has added another circumstance, to show how entirely 
groundless the charge is, of partiality respecting Lord Lons- 
dale. It seems the evidence (pp. 121-124) contains a case, ap- 
parently still stronger, of a similar abuse; namely, of very con- 
siderable estates devised in 1700 to support a free school at 
Lowther, being sold and exchanged by the present Earl, and no 
school having tor many years been in existence. ‘The evidence 
of this is an office copy of the will, and the testimony of Dr 
Satterthwaite, rector of Lowther. Had Mr Brougham been 
inclined to use this for party purposes, it might have served his 
ends; but it is fairly stated by the author of the ‘ Vindication,’ 
that he must have refrained from doing so, in the belief that 
some very complete explanation could be given of so extraordi- 
nary a transaction. 

That the evidence was ex parte in the St Bees’ case, strange 
as it may appear, has also been hardily asserted. The exami- 
nation of Dr Satterthwaite, @ Governor, Lord Lonsdale’s chap- 
lain, and the rector of his own parish upon his presentation, 
might have rebutted this charge. But it is fit to add, what the 
Journals of the House of Commons show, that on the day of 
entering upon the case, Mr Brougham moved to add to the 
Committee, Sir J. Graham, a gentleman long employed as Lord 
Lonsdale’s attorney, and still living in habits of close political and 
personal intimacy with his Lordship. He was added according- 
ly, and attended the whole examination of the evidence; of his 
diligence in sifting and explaining which, the minutes bear in- 
ternal marks. 

This seems sufficient to show, that the evidence upon which 
this case rests is not ex parte. But how happens it that the ene- 
mies of the Inquiry have wholly overlooked the documents con~ 
tained in the Fourth Report, p. 340? We there find a state- 
ment by four resident Governors, (including three of the clergy- 
men who hold livings from Lord Lonsdale), that the /ease was 
exactly such as Mr Wilson describes it. ‘Those who wonder at 
the Committee proceeding without the production of the lease 
itself (as if no steps had been taken to compel it), would do well 
to observe the authority by which its contents are thus substan- 
tiated. But the author of the Letter to Sir W. S. complains 
that the documents referred to by Mr Wilson were not sent 
for; although Mr Brougham received a Letter from Mr Brad- 
ley, the present schoolmaster, enclosing one from Lord L., dat- 
ed May 2d, signifying his willingness to deliver them up. (p. 40.) 
From the accuracy of this charge, the reader may form an esti- 
mate of the fairness used generally by the opponents of the In- 
quiry. 
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The authors of this charge must have read Mr Bradley’s Let- 
ter, as well as Lord Lonsdale’s, a copy of which forms part of 
it. Now, Mr Bradley expressly states, that he had received an 
order from the Committee on the 23d of May, to send up the 
documents relating to the school (Zvid. p. 130.) This order 
must have been sent from London on the 20th or 2ist; and the 
first witness was only examined on the 20th (£vid. p. 102.) This 
seems enough to rebut the charge ;—but this is not all. Lord 
Lonsdale’s Letter is dated, not the 2d of May, but the 28th ; 
it was sent from Rutlandshire to Cumberland, and thence to 
the Committee, who cuzld not have received it before the 2d or 
$d of June; but, in fact, Mr Bradley’s letter enclosing it is dat- 
ed June 15th (Z£vid. p. 129), and Parliament was dissolved on 
the 10th! Lastly, the * polite ffir ’ of Lord L. to deliver up 
the documents, is overstated. He says, that the presence of 
three governors is required by the statutes; and expresses his 
readiness to attend, or depute some other governor to attend 
for him. Now, his Lordship saw no difficulties at all in i814, 
when he wanted to take the documents out of the same chest 
for his own use. He sent his attorney, who is not a governor, 
but who somehow or other came with two keys, and one gover- 
nor (holding a living of his Lordship); and, notwithstanding 
the * statutes, which require the presence of three governors, ’ 
these two gentlemen opened the strong box and took away a do- 
cument, which they kept for an hour. They then returned with 
it; and, upon inspection, Mr Wilson found that it was the 
lease in question of all the coals for 867 years, at 3/. 10s. rent; 
and he copied these particulars from the indorsement on it 
(Evid. p. 101.) Perhaps it will be admitted, under alt tlrtese 
circumstances, that the Committee are not very much to be blam 
ed for receiving this as sufficient evidence of the transaction. 

It is proper to add, that soon after the visit to the charity, 
Lord L. presided at 4 meeting of the Governors, which recduc- 
ed the Master’s salary from 70/. to 50/., in consequence, it was 
gtated, of the expenses of an enclosure; that we find a note in 
a statement of the revenues transmitted by the Provost of 
Queen’s (one of the Governors), ‘ that the reserved rent of 37. 
10s. does not appear to have been brought into the account,’ 
(Evid. p. 342.); that the discussiout of the validity of the lease 
appears to have begun, in a letter from a solicitor called Hodg- 
son to the Provost in 1807; and that a solicitor of the same 
name has since been taken into Lord L.’s employment (Zvid. 
pp- 113.341.) ;—circumstances upon which a political antagonist 
might have perhaps made various remarks, had he been influ- 
enced more by personal motives, than by a regard for the inter- 
ests of the question. No allusion whatever to them can be 
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found in Mr Brougham’s Letter, which does not allot above 
three or four sentences in the whole to the St Bees’ case. 

(8.) The last case to be considered is that of Huntingdon Hos- 
pital: and in this, more than in all the rest, has the rng of 
condemning upon er parte evidence been urged. * Mr Wells 
a solicitor, is the only evidence called before the Committee, ” 
(says the author of the Letter to Sir W.S.); and he appears 
to have been at law with the Corporation for six years, and to 
have seized their mace, in order to get an answer to an informa- 
tion filed by him in the Court of Chancery. It must be con- 
tessed, therefore, that the evidence ef this gentleman is that of 
a litigant, and an angry litigant;’ and the inference is, that 
* the other side should have been heard before the conclusion 
was drawn against the Corporation.’ (p. 66.)—So the Quarterly 
Reviewers, whose discourse is wholly formed of the Letter-writer’s 
matter, amplified and exaggerated, but not illustrated, assert, 
* that the sole and sufficicnt witness to substantiate these charges, ’ 
is Mr Wells; that * to style the conversation of this person 
* evidence,” is an abuse of terms; that * it is intemperate rage 
venting itself in the language of clamour and seandal;’ that 
they ‘should have hoped no person who was sensible of the 
* value of a fair character, or had the feelings of an English- 
‘ man respecting evidence, would have condemned the Cor- 
‘ poration unheard upon such depositions as those of their de- 
* clared adversary.’ An explanation is obligingly added—a 
sort of key to the conduct of the Committee and its Chair- 
man—which it seems all proceeds from political hostility to- 
wards the Sandwich familty,—whose interest prevails at Hunt- 
ingdon, and who support the present Ministers. 

Now, whoever has read Mr Wells’s evidence, must have 
perceived that he came forward as solicitor to certain in- 
habitants of Huntingdon, who were the relators in the informa- 
tion; and that both they and he were acting without the least 
particle of personal interest, and merely for the benefit of the 
charity and the town; that one of these relators was a most 
respectable clergyman, and another a gentleman of station, who, 
with the other relators, were * sent to Coventry’ by the Cor- 
poration and those in its interest; and that Mr Wells had him- 
self expended 12002. in seeking redress for the charity and town. 
A man under these circumstances cannot be called a party. He 
has not the kind of interest which disqualifies a person to give 
evidence in his own cause. He may, indeed, well be expected 
to express himself warmly ; but the heat, and even intemperance 
of his language, will by no means render his story incredible. 
Thus much tor Mr Wells’s testimony, even if the assertion had 
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been true, that the case agen the Corporation rested wholl 
upon it. This, however, happens to be untrue; and it is dik. 
ficult to imagine how those who read the evidence could have 
been ignorant of its falsehood. The principal charge against 
“he Corporation, indeed the only very serious one, is that of 
etting the charity estates at an under rent to members of their 
own body, they being special visitors, and having the whole 
management of the Hospital concerns. The proof adduced 
of this is a schedule, not even prepared by Mr Wells, but 
only produced by him—a schedule drawn up by the Master 
in Chancery, Sir J. Simeon, to whom the matter was referred 
—drawn up, too, from the answers of the Corporation them- 
selves, and the depositions of sworn surveyors appointed by 
the Court. The title of the schedule (Evid. p..216.) must 
have shown this to the Letter-writer and his reviewers. It 
begins, * Jn Chancery ;’ then states the names of the parties; 
and then runs thus—‘ Schedule of the several estates belong- 
‘ ing to St John’s Hospital in the borough of Huntingdon, 
< with the several rents thereof, as set forth in the answer of 
* the defendants, and an estimate or valuation of the improv- 
¢ ed rents made by Messrs Humphries and Wandly; with the 
‘ names of the present tenants.’ These estates, thus set forth 
by the Corporation themselves, consist of 37 parcels, almost 
the whole of which are also stated by them to be in the occu- 
pation of their own members. The rent sworn to by them 
is 168/.; the value fixed by the surveyors is 791/. Inthe course 
of the proceedings, the rent was raised from 1632. to 2$0/. not 
to 791/., as the correspondent of Sir W. S. conveniently sup- 
poses, mistaking the valuation of the surveyors for the new rent 
actually paid. We have observed, that this schedule is annex- 
ed to the Report of Sir J. Simeon the Master. The author of 
the ‘ Vindication’ has given an extract from the Report itself, 
in which the charges against the Corporation are distinctly af- 
firmed as the result of the evidence; and every material allega- 
tion of Mr Wells is supported, both as to the neglect of the 
school, and the letting of the estates. The school, indeed, is 
in the too common predicament, of a salary, a good house and 
garden, amounting in all to 120/. a year, and no scholars taught 
gratuitously, upon the alleged ground that the endowment is a 
grammar school, and that the inhabitants of Huntingdon don’t 
chuse to have their children taught the learned languages. We 
believe nothing further needs be said of this case, except that it 
adds one to the number of those which are exempted from the 
inquiries of the Commissioners by the appointment of visitors, 
and that those visitors are, themselves, the principal wrongdoers ; 
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and that although the Court of Chancery may, in the period of 
time allotted to such proceedings, take cognisance of their oper- 
ations, as trustees, in the receipt of rents and profits, yet it 
cannot examine or rectify the mismanagement of the school. 


We have now gone through the whole of the cases, with a 
minuteness which the reader will easily excuse, when he recol- 
lects the attempts that have been made to stifle this most import- 
ant inquiry, chiefly by raising an outcry against the kind of 
evidence received by the Committee, and by disseminating 
broad, unwarranted assertions, that there was nothing at all in 
the various charges of abuse. By misrepresentation of the facts, 
by studied concealments, by much unprofitable declamation, 
and by a profusion of extremely misplaced jests, those asser- 
tions have been made to pass current with persons wholly igno- 
rant of the details. It has been our humble task to dwell upon 
the facts. ‘The rhetoric and the wit—we might perhaps say the 
drollery, we have no ambition, and no pretensions to rival: we 
could not use such weapons, if we would; and assuredly, upon 
a subject like the present, we should not employ them were they 
within our reach. 


III. The most serious of the charges brought against the Com- 
mittee, has been incidentally disposed of, by the irretragable 
proofs which an examination of the cases affords, that they did 
not rest upon ex parte evidence. That the Committee might 
have sifted some of them more thoroughly, cannot be doubted ; 
but it was not their object to complete the investigation, even if 
time had been allowed for it. To lay a ground for inquiry, not 
to perform the whole office themselves, was the manifest pur- 
pose of their appointment. Had they examined every part of 
each case, they would have rendered all further proceedings un- 
necessary, as far as those cases were concerned, But, indeed, 
without repairing to the spot, it would have been impossible sa- 
tisfactorily to have completed the discussion of almost any one 
of the cases. 

The conduct pursued towards some. of the witnesses, has been 
much commented on; and the examination of the Master of St 
John’s has been especially attacked. There is every reason to 
believe, that the authors of those remarks might have ascer- 
tained, had they inquired, the inaccuracy of the statement, and 
have learnt, that every witness was treated with the greatest at- 
tention and courtesy. The existence of the rumours respecting 
college livings, is undeniable; the first question put, contradict- 
ed the charge of partiality, and all the subsequent questions are 
manifestly, to any one ae has ever seen or read an examina 
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tion, put with the view of giving the witnesses an opportunity of 
making that contradiction more precise and satisfactory. ‘To 
mistake this for a severe, and even insolent, eross-examanation, 
is either a most strange blunder, or avery invidious and un- 
charitable misconstruction. It is remarkable, that no Member 
of the Committee, nor any one actually present, nor any of the 
witnesses themselves, have ever been a to complain of the 
manner in which the Inquiry was conducted. * 

Much has been said upon the hardship of persons undergoing 
these examinations into their conduct, and being brought before 
the publick, without an opportunity of producing evidence in 
their own behalf. Now, every Parliamentary Inquiry is liable to 
the same remark: Nor would it be possible to prevent the alleg- 
ed evil, without suspending the Inquisitorial functions of the two 
Houses altogether. ‘The right of petitioning is exposed to the 
same objection in a much greater degree ; nor is there any re- 
dress for persons whose conduct may be held up, in the exercise 
of this right, to Parliament and the publick. The proceedings 
before a Grand Jury are of a similar description; and every 
ove must have been struck with astonishment at seeing our au- 
thor, who affects to be a lawyer, assert that there is a difference 
here, inasmuch as ‘ the matter is afterwards examined in all its 

* parts by a legal trial,’ (Letter to Sir W. S. p. 30.); torgetting 
that there may y be a bill found and no prosecution, and that no 
action can be maintained against the person preferring the bill, 
unless it can be shown to originate in malice, and to have been 
without any probable cause. Would this rule have given the 
least hope of redress to a single one of the persons whose con- 
duct has been attacked in any of the many important Parlia~ 
mentary Inquiries which have of late years been carried on, to 
the infinite benefit of the country, and the confusion of publick 
delinquents ? Above all, is there an individual, whose name 
appears in the Reports of the Education Committee, who can 
pretend that there was malice, or deny that there was the fair- 
est ground for what has been said respecting him? Even ad- 
mitting that the cases have not been proved ; admitting that there 
has been opposite evidence adduced to rebut whatev er the wit- 
nesses alleged,—which of all the parties stands upon such ground 
as to complain of malicious and unfounded censure ? No blame 
could have been imputed to the Committee, had the cases ex- 
posed in the evidence been found, upon further inquiry, to wear 
a different aspect. Yet we have seen, that minute investigation, 


* The gross mistake, by which the Chairman of the Committee 
js made answerable tor al! questions put, has been already remarked. 
It is scarcely possible to ascribe this to ignorancy, 
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after hearing all the parties, confirms the most important parts 
of each case: And if there are one or two particulars which have 
been explained away in the single case of the Croydon paro- 
chial charities, or if it should be found, in the only case in which 
we have not now had the advantage of a statement on the other 
side, that the Churchwardens and inhabitants of Yeovil have 
somewhat too highly coloured their account of abuses, let it be 
recollected, that the Report of the Committee did not, in either 
of those instances, hold up individuals to the publick for the 
first time; but that both questions had long been in agitation, 
with the utmost publicity, both in the vicinage and in the Court 
of Chancery. 

But the most favourite charge against the Committee, is that 
of having exceeded its powers. ‘The appointment was, to in- 
quire into the Education of the Lower Orders; and an instruc- 
tion was added, upon which very great reliance has been placed, 
as tending peculiarly to confine the functions of the Committee 
to the lowest orders, ‘ to consider what might be fit to be done 
with respect to the children of paupers who should be found 
begging in the streets in and near the metropolis,’ &c. These 
words clearly show, that this part of the appointment belonged 
only to the Committee in 1816, which was confined to London 
and its neighbourhood; and accordingly, # was entirely omit- 
ted in the order of the House renewing the Committee in 1818, 
and extending its inquiries to the whole island. But it is a fact 
well known to every one at all acquainted with the proceedings of 
1816, that the instruction was then added on the motion of the 
late Mr G. Rose, some time alter the inquiries had begun; and 
that no one but that gentleman ever interfered in respect to this 
additional matter. a 

It is, however, much more important to observe, that, during 
the frst Session of its labours, the Committee examined minute- 
ly, not merely what are commonly called Charity Schools, but 
other establishments, such as St Paul’s, the Charter House, and 
Westminster schools. ‘This investigation was well known to 
the House, and excited much attention in the publick. Con- 
siderable discussion took place in Parliament, both upon the Re- 
port being received, and out of doors, upon its being published. 
Great praise was lavished on the Committee by all parties; nor 
was a whisper of blame ever heard from any quarter, nor a 
doubt expressed of the strict propriety of the line of inquiry pur- 
sued, save that the witnesses from the Charter House objected to 
produce their accounts without leave of the Governors; and their 
objection was overruled. When the Committee was to be re- 
vived, with a field of operations far more extended in point of 
Space, the same words were employed to define the nature and 
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object of its inquiries: and no restriction whatever was imposed, 
although it was perfectly well known, that schools of the same 
class with Eton and Winchester had, two years before, been ex- 
amined. Who shall resist the conclusion which so immediately 
follows from this simple statement of fact? Who can doubt that 
the Committee were justified by the tacit sanction of the House, 
the parties and the publick, in pursuing the same course now as 
formerly ; and that the resistance since conjured up to its proceed- 
ings, has arisen from the consciousness that the institutions ex- 
amined in 1818 were not so well prepared to bear the light as 
those which had been examined in 1816? Nay, even in 1818, 
there might at any moment have been an opposition to the 
course of proceeding adopted; the Committee, made up of 
members from all sides of the House, might have been divided, 
or an appeal made to the House to control it in the alleged ex- 
cess of its delegated powers. But, publick as its proceedings 
were, no such attempts were made; and the champions of the 
Universities and great schools lay quiet during the Session, and 
for some months after it had closed. 

In truth, the Committee could not avoid looking into those 
institutions. ‘Their foundations plainly indicated, that they were 
originally charitable endowments: The ‘ lower orders’ clearly 
meant the poor generally, or those who were the objects of cha- 
rity and, independent of any such construction, the same found- 
ations were unquestionably intended to promote, and, in earlier 
ages, did in fact principally promote, the education of persons of 
the ‘ lower orders,’ in the strictest sense of the word. This has 
been so admirably demonstrated by the learned and acute au- 
thor of the ‘ Vindication,’ that we wish rather to refer the read- 
er to his work, than to enter at length into the argument upon 
the present occasion. We reserve this, indeed, for the subject 
of a separate article, regarding it rather as a digression from the 
main question of Charity Abuses. But we shall add a very few 
words, to give a specimen of the reasoning on both sides of the 
controversy. 

As the very marked and decisive words ‘ pauperes et indi- 
gentes,’? or * inopes,’ confessedly occur in the description 
given of the objects of the endowments, it becomes neces- 
sary to explain them away, in order to show that the found- 
ers had not the lower classes of society in their contempla- 
tion! It is said, therefore, that in those remote ages, no 
one ever thought of educating the lower classes; and the 
inference is, that the words mean poor gentry. The fact is 
wholly otherwise. The Church was, in a great proportion 
supplied from persons not merely poor, but low in rank; and it 
was for the education of children to fill clerical offices, that those 
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endowments were intended. A passage is cited in the * Vindi- 
cation,’ from Peers Plowman’s Vision, (written about the time 
of William of Wykham), in which bitter complaints are made 
of the sons of villeins, and beggars’ children getting into the 
Church, and the sons of lords being reduced to the class of day- 
labourers ;. and an oration is preserved of Richard Fitzralph (in 
1357), from which it appears that the students at Oxford had 
fallen away from $0,000 to 6000, through a disposition to leave 
the University, and follow the life of Mendicant Friars,—a fact 
wholly inconsistent with the supposition that these 30,000 stu- 
dents had been principally of gentle blood. Many other cir- 
cumstances are stated in the * Vindication,’ to show that scho- 
lars and churchmen were taken from the lowest classes, as well as 
from the poor branches of better families; and we may add, that 
in some of the older acts of the Scotish Parliament, poor scho- 
lars are treated exactly in the same manner with common vag- 
rants. It can hardly be imagined that the founders, who so 
well knew these things, would have used words which plainly 
included the lowest classes, nay, which much more pointedly 
alluded to them than to poor gentlemen, without any restric- 
tion, if they had intended to exclude the former in favour of the 
latter. They in fact destined their bounty for the poor-and 
that without any distinction of rank. All the restrictions are 
against wealth, and not in favour of birth. 

It has, however, been said, that even wealth is not excluded; 
for that the child is only required to have no income independent 
of his parent. This is most satisfactorily answered, by referring 
to those cases where the same words are used, (pauper, indigens, 
inops), but where, besides the limitation of the sum which the 
child can spend, for greater clearness, and as if to prevent the 
adoption of the very construction in question, another limitation 
is added with regard to the patrimony which he is to have at his 
parents’ decense—e. g. where a child is excluded, if at his fa- 
ther’s death he is to inherit a patrimony of more than six pounds, 
It is answered, too, by observing, that according to the construc- 
tion in question, the “child of the wealthiest peer in the land 
would come under the description of * pauper, inops,, and in- 
digens,’ in the common—the almost universal case, of his hav- 
ing no fortune independent of his father. 

‘The decrease of the value of money has likewise been brought 
forward as an argument for enlarging the sums fixed in the en- 
dowments. But it must be recollected, that those sums are all 
maxima: Besides, when a person is described, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, as one who never can be possessed of six pounds al- 
together (independent of the charity), is it not plain that he 
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must be in the poorest circumstances, whether we take the value 
in corn or money? Are the words * pauper,’ &c. to be translat- 
el persons in easy circumstances, because we find them coupled 
hy those who use thein with an income amounting in the whole, 
and xt the outside, to a quarter of wheat yearly ? Is it not 
nore natura! to take them as indicating ali the poorest persons 
in the community, trom thase who have absolutely nothing, up 
to those who have next to nothing ? 

Again reterring the reader to the ‘ Vindication,’ for a most 
suuple and able exposition of this branch of the subject, we may 
now observe, that nothing can be more unfair, than to repre- 
sent the views of the Committee as hostile to the great public 
schools and colleges, because they examined the state of the for- 
rucr, and published the statutes of several of the latter. An at- 
tempt has most industriously been made to persuade the public, 
that therehas been a design formed somewhere of converting these 
seminaries into establishmentstor educating paupers. Theglaring 
absurdity of this charge is perhaps a sufficient security against 
its being listened to. It may be ranged in the same class with 
the accusation brought against Mr Brougham, of designing to 
raake himself dictator in this country, by ‘establishing an inquisi« 
tion into all private titles, and placing himself at i its head. ‘The 
Committee examined the deviations of Eton and Winchester 
from the original intentions of their founder; but, far from ex- 
pressing an unmeasured disapprobation of those changes, or 
throwing any blame at all upon the persons now acting under 
them, they take notice of them only in the following kind and 
moderate language. Although in some respects the deviations 
have proved beneficial, upon the whole, to the Institutions, yet they 
have been, by gradual encroachments in former times, carried too far. 
While, therefore, your Committee readily acquit the present Feliows 
of ail blame ia this respect, they entertain a canfident expectation, that 
they will seize the opportunity afforded by the Inquiry of doing them- 
selyes honour, by correcting the abuses that have crept in, as far as 
the real interests of the establishments may appear to require it, 
If, too, there should exist similar errors in the Universities which 
have not been examined, your Committee willingly flatter themselves 
that steps will be taken to correct them, by the wisdom and integrity 
of the highly respectable persons to whose hands the concerns of 
those great bodies are committed.’ (3d Report, 59.) 


The publication of the statutes seems an important step to- 
wards these salutary measures; and as a full discussion of the 
subject can alone ensure their adoption, we shall take an early 
opportunity of entering upon it, with the lights struck out by 
the evidence, and by the tracts to which it he as given rise. 
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IV. Of the merits of the particular works before us, it is not 
now, perhaps, very necessary to say any thing. The ‘ Letter 
to Sir Samuel Romilly,’ we have sufficiently characterized in 
the outset ;—and it must be needless to enter at large into the 
contents of a publication, which, in the course of six months, has 
advanced to a twelfth edition. That it is distinguished by a re- 
solute avoidance of all party feelings, and by a tone of the ut- 
most personal courtesy and conciliation towards every individual 
referred to, must be manifest, we think, to all who have glanced 
at its pages ;—nor do we kuow, indeed, where we could find a 
happier exeiplification of good humour anited to firmness, and 
temperance, and even gentleness of manner, disarming the most 
emphatic statements of all bitterness or offence—We may ex- 
tract. a sentence or two, just to remind our readers of the tone 
in which it is written. 

‘ If the framers of the measure cannot be accused of rashness or 
impatience, so neither are they liable to the charge of Party-feeling, 
or of undue prepossession in favour of their own views. The Com- 
mittee, composed of above forty members taken indiscriminately from 
all parts of the House, have agreed in every matter that has come 
befure them, from the first day of their appointment in 1816. I do 
not recollect a single instance of a division, Of course, as always 
happens in Committees, the reguiar attendance was confined to a few, 
upon whom the labour chiefly devolved ; but these were for the most 
part gentlemen who differ with me in politics; and a constant com- 
munication being maintained between those who took an active part 
in the inguiry and those who attended but seldom, the least dissen- 
sion among us would have /ed to an immediate assembly of the greater 
part of our numbers. I have therefore a right to assume, that. a real 
and complete unanimity prevailed among us in all our proceedings. 

‘ Having the fortune to take an active part in the political business 
of Parliament, and to be involved in its contests, | was peculiarly 
solicitous to avoid every thing that might seem to proceed from party 
attachinents or dislikes. For a proof of this, I appeal to those mem- 
bers of his Majesty’s Government with whom I had the honour of 
communicating from time to time ; and I am confident they will ad- 
mit that [ received every suggestion of theirs with the greatest re- 
spect. Indeed the changes which I adopted at their desire, sufficient- 
ly prove that, if I am liable to any charge, it is to the imputation of 
having surrendered too many of the provisious originally made in the 
bill.’ pp. 4, 5. 

And afterward, when proceeding to that part of the statement 
which seems to have produced the greatest soreness and irrita- 
tion— 

‘ It is with great pain that I now feel myself compelled, by a 
sense of duty, to state the disappointment of the expectations, w hich, 
in common with the rest of the Committee, 1 bad entestained, that - 
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his Majesty’s Ministers would faithfully discharge the trust thus re- 
posed in them. On so important a matter I cannot allow considera- 
tions of a personal nature to impose silence upon me, or to qualify 
the expression of an opinion which I have reluctantly been forced to 
adopt, that a full and searching exposure of abuses is not in the con- 
templation of those who have issued the Commission. It would be 
acting from a false delicacy towards individuals, for whom in their 
private capacity I can feel nothing but respect, were I to abstain 
from frankly urging this complaint, and substantiating it by entering 
into particulars, how painful soever the detail may prove to me. Be- 
fore I proceed, let me observe, that the attempts made to frustrate’ 
the bill entirely ; the great mutilations actually performed upon it; 
the indisposition to pass it in any the least efficient form—strongly in- 
dicated a disposition unfavourable to the inquiry, and excited the vigi- 
lance, if not the suspicions of its friends, towards the manner in 
which the powers conferred by it should be executed. We are now 
to see whether those unfavourable impressions have been confirmed 
or removed. 

‘ If the first object of the ministers had been to render the Act as 
effectual as possible, they would naturally have listened to the re- 

commendation of the Committee in the formation of the Board. It 
was known to every person, that the individuals suggested by us were 
selected, solely, because they appeared to be the best qualified for 
the office. No suspicion had for a moment existed in any quarter; 
indeed the composition of the Committee made it impossible to sus- 
pect, that party views had influenced us in the suggestion of a single 
name. At all events, there would have been no impropriety in the 
noble Secretary of State conferring with some of us who had ap- 
plied closely to the business. The prerogative of the Crown is not 
supposed to suffer, nor the dignity of its ministers to be lowered, by 
freely communicating with members of the House of Commons for 
other purposes. Where ceuld have been the harm in consulting a 
Committee indiscriminately taken from all parts of the House, upon 
a matter which had occupied so much of their attention? His Lord- 
ship thought otherwise: Of the gentlemen pointed out by us, only 
two have been put in the Commission ; and these, I have reason to 
think, by no means through our recommendation, but doubtless 
from the accident, a fortunate one for the public, of their having 
more favoured patrons. 

* Of the other paid Commissioners, I have understood that some 
look forward to the duties of the office as quite compatible with those 
of a most laborious profession ; while others are supposed to tegard 
the existence of abuses generally, in any establishment, with an un- 
willing, if not incredulous mind. Nay, I have reason to believe that 
one very respectable member of the Board has publicly professed an 
opinion, that a great anxiety for the welfare of the poor is sympto- 
matic of Jacooinism. Exclusive devotion to professional vocations 
is a meritorious frame of mind; but does not perhaps very naturally 
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point a man out as fit for a second occupation. A fond disposition 
to find every thing right in our political system; an aversion to be- 
lieve in the existence of defects ; a proneness to charge with disaf- 
fection those who spy them out ; a tendency to suspect all who busy 
themselves for the poor, as influenced by sinister motives, and even 
as contrivers of political mischief,—these, for aught I know, may be 
praiseworthy feelings; or amiable weaknesses ; or excuseable miis- 
takes: And far be it from me to think the worse of any man who is 
honestly influenced by what may seem the least ratior.al of such pro- 
pensities. But then I must take leave to think, that they form very 
indifferent qualifications for sitting at a Board, the object of which is 
to pry into abuses, to expose errors and malversations, and to drag 
forth to public view those who have robbed the poor of their rights. ; 
—Letter to Sir S. Romilly, pp. 33-36. 


One word more, upon a point still more obnoxious and try- 
ing to the tempers of most men. 

‘ After titles to notice, so much higher than any that I can bring 
forward, had been disregarded, I could hardly feel surprised at my 
own offer of service being rejected, with silent contempt, by the emi- 
nent head of the Home Department. I was induced to tender my- 
self, by the strong representations of my fellow-labourers in the Com- 
mittee. . As the office conferred neither emolument, nor patronage, 
nor power; as it only gave the privilege of hard labour, of which the 
habits of my life and my zeal for the cause, made it very clear that 
I should cheerfully take advantage ; I imagined that the most impla- 
cable species of malice—the spite of peculators trembling for their 
unjust gains—could hardly impute any selfish views to the applica- 
tion: I therefore openly stated in my place, that I was anxious to be 
an honorary member of the Commission. I added, that even if my 
temporary retirement from Parliament were deemed an indispensable 
condition of the appointment, I still desired to have the option upon 
those terms ; being of opinion that I might render more valuable ser- 
vice to the country, by devoting to the proposed inquiry the whole 
time which I could spare from professional avocations. But I do 
not find that great leisure is thought necessary for the business of the 
Board. The Speaker is at the head of it; and Sir W. Scott is ano- 
ther of its members. Than the former no man can be a more fit 
president ; but I am not quite disposed to look for very active inves- 
tigation from the right honourable member for Oxford. He is un- 
derstood to be decidedly hostile to the Bill. His constituents are 
known to be, in general, the warmest enemies of the whole Inqui- 
ry. That he and Mr Yorke are named instead of Mr Babington 
and myself, I trust I may be permitted to regret, with the most per- 
fect respect for two gentlemen, whose fair difference of opinion, wide- 
ly as it separates us, I entirely honour.’ Letier to Sir S. Romilly. 
pp. 40, 41. 


We are in the judgment of all rational people, whether this 
6 
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is the tone of a political partisan, disposed to raise a clamour 
for the sake of discrediting his antagonists, or of a sincere friend 
to the cause of justice and humanity, solicitous to soften the 
prejudices and remove the obstructions which political prepos+ 
sessions might otherwise throw in its way. If any thing more 
was wanted to make this apparent to all fair and impartial minds, 
it would be found in the manly and courageous statements with 
which Mr B. concludes this striking publication ;—in which he 
openly renounces the popularity which he might have retained 
as the advocate for the defrauded poor—and distinctly states, 
that, unjust and intolerable as the embezzlement of their proper- 
ty undoubtedly is, it is his decided opinion, ¢ that the existence 
of any permanent fund for the support of the poor—the appropriation 
of any revenue, however raised, which must peremptorily be expend- 
ed in maintaining such as have no other means of subsistence—has, 
upon the whole, a direct tendency to increase their numbers. ’ 

‘ IT must however forbear,’ he adds. ‘ to enter further into this 
wide field of discussion. Our subject is confined within narrower 
limits. The point to which the attention of the Country should first 
be directed, is the rescue of charitable funds from mismanagement, 
and their restoration to the purposes for which they were created. 
Upon the justice of this course, there can exist no difference of opi- 
nion. Upon its expediency, as compared with the abandonment of 
them to thriftless or selfish hands, the decision scems equally clear. 
What further steps may be adviseable, is a question that may be re- 
served for a later stage of the inquiry. But I should have acted un- 
fairly, if I had omitted here to bring forward, though very generally 
and imperfectly, the principles which in my humble opinion should 
guide us in resolving that question also, because false expectations 
might have been raised on the one hand, or equally groundless de- 
spondence been produced on the otlier.’ pp. 66, 67. 

Of Mr Brougham’s general character as a statesman, we cer- 
tainly do not mean to say any thing on an occasion like the 
present. All the world knows him to be a Whig; and the Mi- 
nisters know and feel—perhaps a little too acutefy—that le is 
among the most formidable and vigilant of their opponents. 
But it ought to be recollected by the country, that though stren- 
uous and active in his habitual opposition to all base and arbi- 
trary measures, he has still more signally distinguished himself 
in causes where party had no concern; and proved, by the 
most memorable acts of his life, that the great object of his am- 
bition was, not to supnlant his antagonists, but to do goou to his 
country and mankind. In his great and indefatigab'> exertions 
in all questions connecte’t with the Slave Tre Je, both | Porlias 
ment and out of it, he has laboured w' ntmos veal end 
cordiality, along with men of all sorts of political creeds and o- 
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pinions. In his greatest achievement, the abolition of the Or- 
ders in Council, h acted as the champion of the mercantile in- 
terest and the principles of trade, with very little assistance from 
the party to which he belongs. And in communicating to the 
House of Commons the vast ‘body of information, and the i inva- 
luable suggestions with which he enlightened it, in the first great 
discussions on the Distressed State of the Country, it was acknow- 
ledged by the leaders of Administration, that there was not the 
slightest admixture of party feeling, or sarcasm or reproach, on 
an occasion where an angry opponent might have found it so 
easy to be eloquent. T hroughout the whole discussions on the 
great questions of Education ‘and the Poor, there has been, upon 
his part, the same resolute abstinence from all topics that could 
lead to offence and dissension, or awaken hostility among those 
who might have been persuaded to agree. In short, we know of 
no public character, the whole tenor of whose conduct has so 
clearly demonstrated, that he does not consider the attainment 
of political power as the end of his political existence, but as the 
means merely of conferring great practical benefits on his coun- 
try :—and that he is re: udy at all times, and with the utmost 
good faith and cordiality, to waive all considerations of party, 
for the sake of the public ; good. It is rather too much to find 
it alleged of a man like this, that he wishes to make those phi- 
lanthropic professions subservient to his personal ambition; and, 
while he has actually offered to retire from Parliament, and de- 
vote himself entirely to the cause, to insinuate that his only ob- 
ject is to increase his Parliamentary importance, and to forward 
the views of a party. 

The * Letter to Sir W. Scott’ has already been the subject 
of so much remark, that the reader may have formed his opi- 
nion respecting its merits. It seems to be the production of 
some one who, perceiving an urgent demand for a pamphlet in 
behalf of the individuals named in the Reports of the Commit- 
tee, lost no time in supplying it; and took the opportunity also 
of recommending himself to the distributors of publick bounty, 
and especially of professional advancement, by becoming the 
advocate of existing abuses, and perverting both law and tact 
to impede inquiry. ‘To this writer, the line of shortest promo- 
tion seems very obvious :—he must adopt all the maxims of the 
High-Church party. Yet symptoms every now and then break 
out, not of any hankering after opposite tenets, but of some ap- 
prehension that he may perchance become known, and may 
have formerly committed himself with the Low-C hurch, or may 
be unwilling to forleit all claims to their favour. Certain it is, 
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that there are attempts which Sir W. Scott would little approve, 
to disarm that powerful class of sincere believers, who, under 
various denominations, are the objects of his unceasing mockery 
and dread,—making him to shake with alternating merriment 
and alarm. 

The tract, however, is not without its merit. There is a certain 
even and calm tone which tends to make sorry reasons, uniform 
partiality, and very deficient information, pass for a judicial de- 
cision of the controverted points. The style is indeed rather 
heavy and flat: But the assertions are bold—the mistatements 
hardy—and doctrines, to which no professional man would give 
the sanction of his name, are stated in a manner calcul: ated to 
make the unlearned reader believe that they proceed from a 
practitioner of the law. In their great want of a defender, many 
of the persons whose conduct had been exposed appear to have 
adopted this author, and stated their case through him. Al- 
though he has committed many gross mistakes, we do not think, 
consideri ing the materials he had to work upon, that those clients 
have any reason to complain of his services. Upon subjects of 
this kind, rumour is alwé ays busy; and the person designated as 
the correspondent of Sir W. Scott, is one, the disclosure of 
whose name would not, we believe, add very greatly to the au- 
thority of his decisions. 

He has fallen, too, into some absurdity and some pitifulness, 
which make such a disclosure not very probable ;—as where he 
designates Mr Brougham as one of a fraternity who are ‘ for 
. reducing all useful knowledge to the comp: Ass of political eco- 
* nomy, and the elements of the human mind ;’ and speaks with 
a very sage and sarcastic tone of the projects in which he sus- 
pects that gentleman may be engaged, for * supplanting the 
é established masters of E nglish truth’ (what is English truth?) 
* and morals, by Scotch essayists upon the errors of Bacon, 
* Newton, and Locke.’ In the first place, Mr Brougham’s fa- 
mily is not Scotch, but English; and we are afraid his pre- 
judices, as to most things in our happy country, are as kng- 
lish as his descent. His education, to be sure, was Scotch ; 
and we think neither he nor Scotland have any reason to be 
ashamed of the fact: Since we should like to know how many 
of the alumni of either of the English Universities, have had 
papers on the higher geometry printed in the ‘Transactions of 
the Royal Society of London, and commented upon in foreign 
tongues, before they had attained the twentieth year of their 
age. We really cannot recollect any instance of Mr B.'s 
exclusive predilection for ‘ the elements of the human mind;’ 
but it required some courage to insinuate, that he was deficient 
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in ‘ useful knowledge.’ As for the learned authors of the In- 
troduction to the Encyclopedia Britannica, who are here re- 
presented as vain and envious detractors from the fame of Ba- 
con, Newton, and Locke, it is perfectly well known to every 
one who ever looked into that performance, and to all indeed 
who are worthy to name the names of those great philosophers, 
that these same Scotish Essayists have made “themsely es famous 
all over Europe for their idolatry of Bacon; and are by far the 
warmest and most devoted adimirers of Newton, of any who are 
acquainted with the great improvements in mathematics which 
have been made since his de: ath s—and of Locke they speak with 
as much veneration as any of his modern disciples. ‘The Letter- 
writer may by possibility be a lawyer ; —but we are sure that he is 
no philosopher; and that all the learned among his countrymen 
will be inclined to blush for him. We would by no means have 
him take our word on such a subject; but we refer him to Mr 
Coppleston, or Mr Davidson, or any other Oxonian of name, 
for the true character of Dugald Stewart and Playfair, and the 
Introduction to the Encyclopedi: .—In the same, or in a still 
worse spirit, is his paltry sneer at Mr Brougham’s most interest- 
ing account of Mr Fellenberg’ s Establishments at Hofwyl— 
which he is pleased to term ‘along anecdote about Switzer- 
land ;’—and then to ask ‘ if one village occupied so many co- 
. lumns, what might have been expected from the honourable 
s gentleman’s further prosecution of his travels?’ Now, this 
cannot be ignorance ; for though, we dare say, the Letter-writer 
knows little enough about tlhe poor-laws or the principles of 
education, he caiinot mistake Mr Fellenberg for a common 
village- schoolmaster, nor fail to be aware of the celebrity, at 
least, of this institution, ¢ of which all Europe rings from side 
to side,’ and in whose proceedings so many of the Continental 
sovereigns have deigned to interest themselves. 

The two learned Wykhamists are, in every point of view, en- 
titled to greater respect. Fancying that their Alma Mater, St 
Marie Wintoun, was invaded, they have come forth in her defence 
with pious and natural zeal. In their writings, nothing is dis- 
coverable like a wish to bring themselves into notice, or to for- 

ward their own n advancement by means of the controversy ; and 
they confine themselves to the defence of the points that have been 
attacked. ‘The Letter of Mr Bowles is peculiarly distinguished 
by candid and philanthropic views; and he warmly expresses 
his anxiety for the success of the cause, although the course of 
the Inquiry has been incidentally directed towards Winches- 
ter. The author of the ¢ Vindication’ has satisf: actorily shown, 
that neither he nor Mr Clarke are borne out in their construc- 
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“en of the statutes; but both their ree tlets have thrown 
ortant lights upon the subject,—which it belongs to men of 
thei r learning and integrity to h: indle with advantage. 

The ‘ Vindication’ is 2 very able and learned pertirnanice, 
The author has thoroughly examined the whole subject; and 
after following him care full y through his discussion, we have not 
found him ma} king any n List: tk e, CXC ept in one or two very triviz al 

articulars. The defect of this pamphlet is its great ‘length : 
The style is clear, and freque ome happy and forcible,—though 
we should nanety pres sume it to be that of a practised writer ; 
and still less does the printin nd token a practised publisher ; for 
the sentences are often ak running into each other, as if the 
doctrine of stops were unknown. ‘These, howe ‘ver, are minor 
imperfections : the work is joel with valuable matter, to 
which, as the reader may perceive, > have in the foregoing 
pages been curse lves largely indebted ; cael we earnestly recom- 
mend it to the perusal of all who would obtain a thorough know- 
ledge of this benecnee question. It is said to proceed from the 
p en of a conveyancer, of very rising reputation ; and we cannot 
wis! i better to the amendment of the law, and above all to the 
reformation of the practice in Courts of E quity, than to express 
our hope, that the same learning, acuteness, and liberal views 
which have thrown so much light on the present Inquiry, may 
be applied hereafter to other branches of practical jurisprud- 
ence. 

But among these authors, the Dean of Westminster makes, 
we will not say a very ridiculous, but surely not a * very reve- 
rend’ figure. ‘To hate bitterly, and write angrily, have un- 
fortunately not been so rare failings in controversial divines, 
as the mildness of the creed the v profess might have taught 
us to expect; and the dignity of their cloth has suffered the 
less from the prevalence of such habits, that they were will- 
ingly ascribed to an excess of holy zeal about ms itters of para- 
mount importance. But a transference of the odium theolog zcum 
from those lofty subjects to the disputes of a parish, is of some- 
what more equivocal decency in a dignitary of the Church, and 
may chance to be confound led with common railing, to the great 
scandal of well disposed persons, W ho are ant to look for a material 
difference between a Dean and a Shrew. ‘The coarse and passion- 
ate abuse in which he indulges, can only be ascribed to great infir- 
mity of temper, or to a design of m: king himself acceptable to a 
party. He himself imputes it, indeed, to the feelings of an injur- 
ed man, smarting under unmerited attacks. But Mr Brougham 
to whom his invectives are addressed, never, directly or indi- 
ctly, attacked him—never even named or alluded to him; and 
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where does the reverend author find it written, that when you 
have a squabble with your parish officers, you shall affect to be 
attacked by an adversary of the existing administration, in order 
to gain a pretext for blackening him, and the party with which 
he is connected, and the cause of which he is the advocate? 
And if the violence of his wounded feelings is to be urged as the 
excuse for, his intemperate language, how happens it that those 
feelings remained calm from the month of August, when the pre- 
tended i injury was offered, to the Christmas holiday s, when Par- 
liament was about to meet, and the appointed season for raising 
clamours was come? ‘The Doctor discourses, in an affecting 
manner, of the great value of character. It was long * almost 

* his only possession, and, by the blessing of Providence, has 
‘ raised him to affluence and honours.’—In a political sermon, 
preached and printed in 1807, we find an additional reason as- 
signed for his success. Of the * Letters of Fabius,’ addressed 
to Mr Pitt in 1801, (he says), ‘ I no longer scruple to confess 
* myself the writer.’ It is understood that these are not the 
Doctor’ $s only anonymous w ritings 

Sut that his fair reput: ition hs a a share in his promotion, we 

are quite willing to admit. Only this we must be allowed to 
suspect, with the author of the * Vindication,’ that having 
found his character so useful to his own advancement, he was 
resolved to lend the benefit of it to his friends and his party, by 
conveniently supposing it to have been attacked, in order to 
seize the opportunity of making a safe and triumphi unt defence. 
This is not a very grave charge, perhaps, against a zealous po- 
litical partis: in; nor should we fool dispose d to censure him very 
severely, if it should have its reward —if his character should 
once more conspire with his pamphlet towards his further ex- 
altation in the Hierarchy. ‘These things are among the myste- 
ries ;—for any thing we know they may appertain to the orna- 
mental parts of the system erect ed among our southern ne igh- 
bours. But we m: Ly be permitte d, as members of a more simple 
and lowly establishment, with all humi! lity to oo doubts, 
whether any thing can be more seemly in a dignitary of the 
Christian Church, than the meekness aks wvoids taking of- 
fence where none was meant, as well as giving offence where 
none was merited; and the simplicity of deportment which 
claims respect from desert, and will only pursue even a laudable 
object by a plain, straightforward course. 

We have now done—for the present at least—with this im- 
portant discussion. ‘The radical question is about the Educa- 
tion of the Poor, the most momentous perhaps of all the ques- 
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tions of internal polity that can occupy the Legislature of an en- 
lightened people. ‘The incidental and accessary question is 
about the abuse and perversion of Charitable establishments—a 
matter, no doubt, of less vital and universal concern, though of 
no ordinary interest, considered either in itself, or in its relation 
to the other. The obstacles to the first great measure arose 
chiefly among the bigots, and the ignorant whom they could 
alarm; and were pretty quickly subdued by fair and public dis- 
cussion. The obstacles to the other have their root, we fear, in 
self-interest—a more obstinate and a far more artful foe. But 
we have unbounded faith in our precious talisman of Publicity ; 
and rest in the most complete and tranquil assurance, that the 
Inquiry must, and will go on, till every abuse has been exposed, 
and redressed, and prevented. There is a sense of justice and 
humanity in the people of this land, and a proud and general 
disdain of all sordid and fraudulent oppressions, against which 
no tricking, or activity, or influence, can ever hope to st: and; and 
which, when once roused and directed, no Ministry can encoun- 
ter, and live. The opponents of such.an Inquiry as this, there- 
fore, have no hope but in excluding the light, and stifling all in- 
vestigation in its infancy. But this is now impossible. ‘The 
veil has been already lifted up, and the secrets of the polluted 
sanctuary disclosed. Can any man who reads the stern and so- 
Jemn denunciations of Lord Kenyon and Lord Eldon, or looks 
at the facts already put in evidence before the Committee, doubt 
for one instant, that those gross and shameful abuses must be 
sifted and put down? or that those who have brought them to 
light are entitled to the gratitude of all who have any concern 
for the honour or the happiness of the country? In such a case, 
to talk about disrespectful notices sent to reverend doctors, or 
the danger of having Locke supplanted by Dugald Stewart, or 
our universities turned into almshouses, must appear the most pi- 
tiful and ridiculous drivelling, if ¢he practical object of all this 
zeal and ingenuity, were not deserving of the most serious re- 
probation. ‘The object, and the avowed object, is to stifle in- 
quiry—not into the state of the Universities, or the text-books 
in philosophy—but into the embezzlement and perversion of the 
funds destined by charity for the education and support of the 
poor, all over the kingdom—to prevent, if possible, the reap- 
pointment of a Parliamentary Committee to continue and follow 
out these inquiries of which the labours of one Session have pre- 

sented so extraordinary a sample—and to defeat the only possible 
reme “dy for those scandalous and corrupt breaches of trust, over 

hich the Judges of the land have been venting groans of im- 
ot tent indignation for upwards of twenty years, and which, but 
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for Parliamentary interference and Public Reprobation, must 
continue to stink in our nostrils for centuries to come ! 

But we need not heat ourselves in a cause that is already won. 
Dr Ireland may fret, and the Letter-writer may vapour, and 
Ministers may condole:—But the game is afoot—and the earth 
cannot hide it from its pursuers, The sense of the country is 
roused—its bowels are moved in this cause;—and Parliament 
will not, and cannot withhold the means of doing this safe and 
necessary Justice. 

In the mean time, it is consolatory to think, that much is al- 
ready accomplished ; and that an abundant harvest of practical 
good has already been gathered from the seeds sown by this 
Inquiry. There is not a parish in the land, we verily believe, 
where people are not now beginning to look into those abuses, 
which negligence in many instances, and opportunity and appa- 
rent impunity in many others, had engendered. ‘The culpable 
are reforming, from fear of exposure e and punishment ; ; and the 
indolent and inattentive, from shame ;—while the ignorant are 
asking for instruction, and the beneficent and active invited to 
come forward to their protection. Does any man, with the 
least spark of candour, dove that this is the fact ?—or that it is 
a great and inestimable good ?—or that it is wholly owing to that 
Inquiry against which our Deans and Letter-writers are so eager 
to discharge the feeble artillery of their spleen—or that it would 
speedily disappear, if, by such puny hostility, it were conceive- 
able that such an Inquiry should be stopped ?—We have no 
fears of such a catastrophe; and are ashamed to have contem- 
plated the very possibility of an event that would cover, not 
only the Legislature, but the Nation—not only with Disgrace, 
but with Ridicule, 





Since the preceding pages were printed off—and on the very eve, 
indeed, of our Publication—we have received Captain Sabine’s 
Remarks on the Account of Captain Ross’s Voyage to Baffin’s 
Bay; and have perused them with the most painful feelings 
of surprise. That they call for some answer or explanation from 
Captain Ross, no one, we imagine, can doubt ;—and till the 
statements of the two gallant Officers are mutually complete, it 
would obviously be quite improper to say any thing on the points 
at issue between them. Our only purpose in this Note, is to 
apprise our readers, that our account of Captain Ross’s book 
was printed off fully three weeks before we had ever seen ar 
heard the least surmise of Captain Sabine’s observations.” 
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sent time. By the Rev. William Winterbotham. No. I. 3s. 

The History and Antiquities of the Town of Newark, (the Sidna 
cester of the Romans.) By W. Dickinson, Esq. 4to, 2/. Qs. 

The History of the Town and Borough of Uxbridge. By George 
Bedford, A. M. and Thomas Hurry Riches. 8vo. 1/. 

History and Description of the City of York. By W. Hargrove. 
3 vol. royal Svo. 1/. 16s. 
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History of Brazil. Vol. III. By Robert Southey. 

Essays on the Institutions, Government, and Manners of the States 
of Ancient Greece. By Heury David Hill, D.D. 12mo. 7s. 

The History and Antiquities of the Cathedral Churches of Great 
Britain. Part 29. 

Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV.; comprising Biography and 
Anecdotes of the most celebrated Characters of that period, styled 
the Augustan Era of France. 3 vol. 8vo. 1/. 16s. 

Historical and Unrevealed Memoirs of the Political and Private 
Life of Napoleon onaparte, from 1781 to 1798. 12mo. 

The History of France, Civil and Military, Ecclesiastical, Literary, 
Commercial, &c. &c. containing the History from the earliest Ac- 
counts to the Death of Henry III. A.D 1589. By the Rev. Alex- 
ander Ranken, D.D. Vol. 1V. V. VI. Svo. 17. 4s. 

The History of the City of Dublin, &c. By the late John War- 
burton, Esq.; the late Rev. James Whitelaw; and the Rev. Robert 
Walsh, M.R.I.A. 2 vol. 4to. 5/. 5s.; on large paper 8/. 8s. 

A Genealogical History of the English Sovereigns, from William I. 
to George III. By W. Toplis. 4to. 16s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London. Part 2. 
of Volume III. 14. 6s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 2 vol. 8ve. 
25s. boards. 

LAW. 

A short Digest of the Law and Practice in Bankruptcy. By 
George Roots, Esq. 142s. 

Reports of Cases in Bankruptcy, argued and determined in the 
High Court of Chancery, during the year 1818. By J. W. Buck, 
Esq. Vol. I. Part II. 9s. 

Commentaries on the Laws of England, principally in the order, 
and comprising the whole substance of the Commentaries of Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

Commentaries on the Law of Scotland respecting Crimes. By 
David Hume, Esq. Advocate. In two volumes 4to. ‘The second 
edition revised and enlarged. 4. 4s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A Treatise on Spherics ; comprising the elements of Spherical Geo- 
metry, and of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, together with a se- 
ries of Trigonometrical Tables. By D. Cresswell, M.A. 7s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c, 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, No. LIX. 4s. 

Observations on the Nature and Treatment of the Epidemic Fever. 
By Henry Clutterbuck, M.D. 8vo. 8s. 

An Essay on the Diseases of the Excreting Parts of the Lachry- 
mal Organs. By W. Mackenzie.  S8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Causes, Prevention, and Treatment of the present 
prevailing Epidemic, commonly called Typhous | for the use 
and benelit of tie People. By W. O. Porter, M.D. . 6d, 
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An Inquiry, illustrating the Nature of Tuberculated Accretions of 
Serous Membranes, and the Origin of Tubercles and Tumours in 
different Textures of the Body. “By John Baron, M.D. S8vo. 

Additional Experiments on the Arteries of Warm-Blooded Ani- 
mals, &c. By Charles Henry Parry, M.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 12s. 

Transactions of the Association of Fellows and Licentiates of the 
King’s and Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland. 17s. 4d. in one 
thick vol. Svo. 

Physiological and Medical Researches on the Causes, Symptoms, 
and Treatment of Gravel. Ly F. Magendie, M.D. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Dublin agg Reports and Communications in Medicine 
and Surgery. Vol. II. Svo. 13s. 

Observations on the Management of Children. By D. Moore, 
M. D. 

Elements of Medical Logic ; illustrated by Practical Proofs and 
Examples. By Sir Gilbert Blane, M. D. 

Practical Illustrations of the progress of Medical Improvement for 
the last thirty years ; or, Histories of Cases of Acute Diseases. By 
Charles Maclean, M.D. &c. 

Practical Observations on the Treatment, Pathology, and Preven- 
tion of Typhous Fever. By Edward Percival. 

An Essay on Warm, Cold, and Vapour Bathing ; with practical 
Observations on Sea Bathing, Diseases of the Skin, Bilious Liver 
Complaints, and Dropsy. By Sir Arthur Clarke, M.D. 12mo. 
4s. Gd. 

A System of Pathological and Operative Surgery, founded on 
Anatomy. By Robert Allan, Fellow of the Royal Colleges of Sur- 
geons of London and Edinburgh. 12s. Gd. boards. 

A Treatise on Two of the most i unt Diseases which attack 
the Horse. By William Wilkinson, Veterinary Surgeon, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 4to. 12s. 

A Memoir on the Formation and Connexions of the Crural Arch, 
and other parts concerned in Femoral and Inguinal Hernia. By Re- 
bert Liston. 4to. 7s. 

Illustrations of the Power of Compression and Percussion in the 
Cure of Rheumatism, Gout, and Debility of the Extremities, and in 
promoting Health and Longevity. By William Balfour, M.D. Se- 
cond edition. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

On the Mechanism and Motions of the Human Foot and Leg. By 
John Cross, M. D. 5s. Gd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Treatise on Spinning Machinery ; illustrated with Plans of Dif- 
ferent Machines made use of in that art. By Andrew Gray, author 
of the Ploughwright’s Assistant, and Experie: need Millwright. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

Mineralogical Nomenclature, alphabetically arranged; with Syn- 
optic Tables of the Chemical Analyses of Minerals. By Thomas Al- 
lan, Esq. Third edition. 12s. 

The New General Atlas. No.1. 10s. 
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The New Classical and Historical Atlas. No. 1. 10s. 
ZHTHMATA AIANOHTIKA, or a View of the Intellectual Powers 

of Man, with Observations on their Cultivation, adapted to the pre- 

sent state of this Country. Read in the Literary and Philosophical 

Society of Liverpool, 20th November 1818. 8vo. 3s. 

Haslan Gheray, a Narrative. Written by Mr Allan, to illustrate 
the subject of one of his Paintings now exhibiting. With an etching 
of the picture. 4to. 5s. 

A Treatise on the Kaleidoscope. By David Brewster, LL. D. 
F. R.S. Lond. and Edin. &c. 6s. boards. 

Lectures on the English Comic Writers. By William Hazlitt. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Progress of Human Life, or Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of 
Man ; illustrated by extracts in prose and poetry, for schools and 
families. By John Evans, A.M. 6s. 

Civilization ; or, the Indian Chief and British Pastor. 3 vol. 

Dangers of an entire Repe: al of the Bank Restriction Act, and a 
Plan sugge sted for obviating them. By John Wray, Esq. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Lynn’s Improved System of ‘Telegraphic Communication, adapted 
to General Service. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Nature of Heat, Light, and Electricity. By 
C. C. Bompass. $Svo. 7s. 

Regales Ceremoniz; or an Account of the Ceremonies observed 
at the Interment of Queen Caroline and King George II., with an 
Account of the Processions at the Accession, Marriage, and Corona- 
tion of their Majesties George the Third and Queen Charlotte. 8vo. 
tis. 

Substance of a Speech delivered before the Commission of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, which met in April 
last, on the state of Religion, and the necessity of erecting new pa- 
rishes in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. By the Rev. A. 
Irvine, D. D. Minister of Little Dunkeld. Qs. 

The Journal of Science and the Arts, editedeat the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain. No. XIII. 7s. 6d. 

An Eulogium on Sir Samuel Romilly, by M. Benjamin de Con- 
stant. [Edited by Sir ‘T. C. Morgan. 

A Series of Familiar Letters on Angling, Shooting, and Coursing. 
By R. Lascelles, 1Sq. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Miscellaneous Works, in prose and verse, of George Hard- 
inge, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. FL.S.A. 3 vol. Svo. 2. Qs. 

A Defence of Dr Jonathan Swift, Dean of St Patrick’s ; in answer 
to certain Observations on his Life and Writings, in No. 53. of the 
Edinburgh Review. 8vo. 3s. 

A Narrative of the Operations of the Royalist Armies in the inte- 
rior of France, during the usurpation of Bonaparte, 1815. By M. 
Delandine de St Esprit. Translated by J. Teissera, Esq. 8vo. 9s. 

Transactions of the L iterary Society of Bombay. 4to. 

A Description of a New or Improved Method of Constructing 
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Wheel Carriages ; to which are prefixed some Observations on Wheel 

Carriages in general, with Engravings. By J. T. Koster. 3s. 

Historical, Military, and Picturesque Observations on Portugal ; 
Illustrated by numerous Views, and Plans of Sieges and Battles 
fought during the War in the Peninsula. 2 vol. imperial 4to. 15/. 15s. 

The Gas Blow Pipe, or Art of Fusion by burning the Gaseous 
Constituents of Water. By D.Clarke, LL.D. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

Specimens of Irish Eloquence, now first arranged and collected ; 
with Biographical Notices and a Preface. By Charles Phittips. 
évo. 13s. 

A Short Memoir of an Antique Medal, bearing on one side the 
representation of Christ, and on the other a curious Hebrew Inscrip- 
tion. By the Rev. T. R. England. 8vo. 3s. 

Areopagitica ; a Speech to the Parliament of England, for the Li- 
berty of Unlicensed Printing, by John Milton; with prefatory Re- 
marks, copious Notes, and excursive Illustrations. By T. Holt 
White, Esq. 8vo. 14s. 

Commentary on the Treaties entered into between the Allied. So- 
vereignus, for the purpose of Preventing their Subjects from engaging 
in any Illicit Trathe in Slaves. By Samuel Thorpe, LL.D. 8vo. 3s. 

A Brief Treatise on Prisons, intended for the use of Sheriffs, Ma- 
gistrates, Grand Jurors, &c. By Richard Elsam, Architect. 6s. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia. Conducted by David Brewstcr, 
LL.D. Vol. XII. Part I. ti. 1s, 

The Journal of a Soldier of the 71st or Glasgow Regiment, H. L. 
I., from 1806 to 1815, including an account of the battles of Vimeira, 
Corunna, Fuentes d’Honora, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, Toulouse, and 
Waterloo. 12mo. 5s. 

The Theory and Practice of Bleaching with Oxymuriatic Acid, as 
now practised by some of the most eminent bleachers, papermakers, 
&c. &c. in which an attempt is made to explain the nature of that 
process ; showing its immediate connexion with the old practice of 
exposure upon the grass, and to point out the cause of failure in it ; 
also an analysis of the several methods now in use for bleaching wool- 
len cloths and silks. By a Chemist. 3s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Elements of Natural Philosophy, illustrated throughout by 
Experiments, which may be performed without regular apparatus, 
By James Mitchell, M.A. 12mo. 6s. 

NOVELS. 

Emmeline, with some other Pieces. By Mary Brunton, author of 
Self-Control, and Discipline. With a Memoir of her Life, including 
some Extracts from her Correspondence. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, 

Zeal and Experience; a tale. 2 vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

The Smugglers, a tale, descriptive of the seacoast manners of Scot- 
land. $vol. 18s. 

Old Tapestry, a tale of real life. 2 vol. 12mo. 19s. 


Emily ; or, the Wife’s First Error ; and Beauty and Ugliness ; or, 
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the Father's Prayer and the Mother’s Prophecy: two Tales. By E. 
Bennet. 4 vol. 12mo. 1. 

Normanburn ; or, the History of a Yorkshire Family. 4 vol. 12mo. 
1. is. 

The Countess of Carrick, a love tale ; and Clandestine Marriage of 
the thirteenth century. By Carolan. 12mo. 8s. , 

POETRY. 

The Poetical Remains of the late Dr John Leyden, with a memoir 
of his life. By the Rev. James Morton. One vol. 8vo. 

Specimens of the British Poets, with biographical and critical no- 
tices ; to which is prefixed, an introduction to the study of English 
poetry. By Thomas Campbell, Esq. 7 vol. crown 8vo. 

Cause and Effect; or Nature’s Proofs of a Divine Creator; a 
Poem. By the Rev. Robert Moffat. 12mo. 5s. 

Lines written at Ampthill Park. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Tom Crib’s Memorial to Congress; with a Preface, Notes, and 
Appendix. By One of the Fancy. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Clio’s Protest ; or, the Picture Varnished ; with other Poems. By 
the late Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Dessert and the Tea ; being a Sequel to, and by the Author 
of “ The Banquet.”—I}lustrated with Notes and elegant Engrav- 
ings. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Autumnal Excursion, or Sketches in Teviotdale ; with other 
Poems. By Thomas Pringle. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Poems and Songs. By the late Richard Gall; with a Memoir of 
the Author. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. ‘boards. 

Lays of Affection. By Margaret Brown. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

Human Life; a Poem. By Samuel Rogers, Esq., Author of the 
Pleasures of Memory. 4to, 12s.—12mo, 5s. 6d. 

St Bartholomew’s Eve; Canto 2d. 1s. Gd. 

Emigration, a Poem, in imitation of the Third Satire of Juvenal. 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Poems, chiefly amatory, serious, and devout ; with 
several translations from ancient and modern authors. By Sir Ed- 
ward Sherburne of Stoneyhurst, Kent. Reprinted from the edition 
of 1651. With a biographical account of the author, and observa- 
tions on his works ; by J. Fleming, M.A. 10s. 6d. 

Poems, chiefly amatory. By George Frederic Collier, a minor. 
8vo. 5s. 

The Banquet, a Poem. 8vo. Qs. 

The Peasant of Auburn; a Poem. 8vo. 

Miscellaneous Poems, extracted from the Records of the Circu- 
lation Club at Edinburgh. By A. Duncan, Sen.M.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Genius of Poetry ; a Poemintwo Books. By James Bowick. 
vo. Ss. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Evans's Parliamentary Reports. Vol. II. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Cobbett’s Parliamentary History of England. Vol. XXXIY. 
Royal 8vo. 1/, 11s. 6d. 
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A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, M. P. for the University 
of Oxford, on the Pernicious Effects of a Variable Standard of Va- 
Jue, especially as it regards the condition of the Lower Orders and 
the Poor Laws ; by one of his Constituents. 

Thoughts on the Funding and Paper System, and particularly the 
Bank * Restriction, as connected with the national distresses ; with 
Remarks on the Observations of Mr Preston and Sir John Sinclair. 
By N. J. Denison, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the importance of extending the British Fisheries. 
By S$ 3. Phelps. Svo. 6s. 

Lettre from the Count Las Casas, consisting of a Letter to Prince 
Lucien Buonaparte, with an account of the circumstances attending 
his arrest and removal from St Helena. With an appendix of official 
correspondence with Sir Hudson Lowe, &c. 8vo. 8s. 

Observations on Penal Jurisprudeuce and the Reformation of Cri- 
minals, By W. Roscoe. 8vo. 9s. 

Facts and Observations relative to Canada. Proving that the Bri- 
tish Colonies possess superior advantages to emigrants compared with 
the United States of America. By C. F. Grece. 8vo. 5s. 

A Second Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel M. P., on the 
Increase of Pauperism. By one of his Constituents. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Notes on a Visit made to some of the Prisons in Scotland and the 
North of England, in company with Elizabeth Fry ; with some Ge- 
neral Observations on the Subject of Prison Discipline. By Joseph 
John Gurney. 3s. 6d.—small edit. 1s. 6d. 

Letters on the Poor Laws, and on the Agricultural Petition ; ad- 
dressed to members for the county of Hants. By Jahn Duthy, Esq. 
js. 6d. 

A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq, M.P. from John Ireland, 
D.D. 8vo. Ils. 

A Letter, addressed to Agriculturists, on Tithes, Tithe-Owners, 
Tithe-Renters, and Tithe-Payers. By R. Bingham. 9d. 

Gentz on the Liberty of the Press in Britain. Translated from 
the German. 8vo. 4s. 

A Letter to W. R. K. Douglas, Esq. M. P. on the Expediency 
ef the Bill brought by him into Parliament for the Protection and 
Encouragement of Banks for Savings in Scotland, occasioned by a 
Report of the Edinburgh Society for the Suppression of Beggars. 
By the Rev. H. Duncan, Ruthwell. 2s. 

Notes as to the Rights of the Burgesses of Scotland, on a lapse 
of the Burgh Magistracy, suggested by the Crown’s Refusal of the 
usual Warrant for a Poll Election, in the late case of Aberdeen. 
With an appendix of relative documents. $vo. 2s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

An arranged Selection of Hymns for Divine Worship. By Chris- 
topher Anderson, Edinburgh. 

Lessons from the Bible, for the use of schools. Selected and edit- 
ed by the Rev. Thomas J. Duncan, M. D. minister of the New 
Church, Dumfries ; second edition. 18mo. 
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Sermons preached in the Tron Church, Glasgow. By Thomas 
Chaimers, D.D. 8vo. 12s. 

Youth’s Monitor, or the Nature, Obligation, and Advantage of 
Early Piety; a Sermon. By Thomas Brown, minister of the Gos- 
pel, Dalkeith. 

Familiar Dissertations on Theological and Moral Subjects. By 
the Rev. William Barrow, LL.D. and F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Historical Memoirs respecting the English, Irish, and Scotish 
Catholics, from the Reformation to the present times By Charles 
Butler, Esq. 2 vol. 8vo. 17. 4s. 

A Course of Lectures on Subjects connected with the Corruption, 
Revival, and future Influence of genuine Christianity. By J. W. 
Fox. 8vo. Qs. 

Sermons on the Parables and Miracles of Jesus Christ. By Ed- 
ward William Grinfield, M. A. ‘8vo. 10s. 

A Dissertation on the Scheme of Human Redemption, as deve- 
loped in the Law and in the Gospel. By the Rev. John Leveson 
Hamilton, B.A. 8vo. 12s. 

Plain and Practical Sermons. By the Rey. John Boudier, M. A. 
8vo. 9s. 

Discourses on the Principles of Religious Worship, and Subjects 
connected with them. By the Rev. C. Mayo, LL.B. 7s. 

Sermons preached in St John’s Church. By Daniel Sandford, D.D. 
one of the Bishops of the Scotish Episcopal Church, and formerly 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Two Dissertations: The first, an Inquiry into the kind of Evidence 
on which Men believe in the Christian Revelation, and how far Di- 
vine Wisdom appears in connecting Salvation with the Belief of a 
Testimony : The second, on the principal Design of the Law of Mos 
ses, and the Relation it bore to the Covenant made with Abraham, 
By William Innes, Minister of the Gospel. 

TOPOGRAPRY. 

A Graphic and Historical Description of the City of Edinburgh ; 
comprising a Series of Views of its most interesting Remains of An- 
tiquity, Public Buildings, and Picturesque Scenery. The Drawings 
are made by J. and H. S. Storer, who will likewise engrave the 
plates. Nos. 1. 2.9.4.5. 2s. each. Large paper 4s. each, 

A Classical Tour through Italy and Sicily, tending to illustrate 
some Districts which have not been described by Mr Eustace in his 
Classical Tour. By Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. 4to. 2/. 2s. 

Hakewill’s Views in Italy, illustrative of Addison, Eustace, For- 
syth, &c. Nos. II. IV. & V. 12s. 6d. each. 

Annals of Parisian Topography. By the Rev. W. P. Greswell. 
8vo. 14s, 

A Second Memoir on Babylon. By C.J. Rich Esq. Royal 8vo. 8s, 

Views in Sussex, consisting of Scenery in the Rape of Hastingys 
By J. M. Turner, &c. &c, Royal Folio. 34, 
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A General History of the County of York. By Thomas Dunham 
Whitaker, LL.D. F.S.A. In Parts 2/. 2s. each; or on large paper, 
with proof impressions, 4/. 4s. 

Occurrences during Six Months’ Residence in the Province of Ca- 
Jabria Ulteriore, in the Kingdom of Naples, in the years 1809, 1810; 
containing a Description of the Country, Remarks on the Manners 
and Customs of the Inhabitants. By Lieut. P. J. Elmhirst, R. N. 
8vo.. 6s. 

A Geographical and Statistical Description of Scotland, contain- 
ing a General Survey of that Kingdom, its Climate, Mountains, 
Lakes, Rivers, Products, Population, Manufactures, Commerce, Re- 
ligion, Literature, Gevernment, Revenue, History. A Description 
of every County, its Extent, Soil, Products, Minerals, Antiquities, 
Seats; with an appropriate Table to each County ; and a Statistical 
Account of every Parish, accompanied by an accurate and elegant 
Map of Scotland; to which are added, several Tables to illustrate 
the Work. By James Playfair, D.D. F.R.S. and F, A. S. Edin- 
burgh, Principal of the United College of St Andrew’s, and Historio- 
grapher to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 2 vol. 8vo. 1/.4s. 
in boards. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Tour through Sicily in the year 1815. By Geo. Russell. Il- 
lustrated by a Map and Plates. 8vo. 1. 1s. 

Letters from the North of Italy. By W.S. Rose. 2 vol. 8vo. 18s. 

The Mission from Cape Coast Castle to the Kingdom of Ashantee 
in Africa. By T. Bowditch Esq. 4to. 342. 3s. 

A Journey from Moscow to Constantinople in the years 1817 and 
1818. By W. Macmichael, M.D. 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

- The Personal Narrative of M. de Humboldt’s Travels to the Equi- 
noctial Regions of the New Continent, during the years 1799-1804. 
Translated by Helen Maria Williams. Vol. 1V. 8vo. 18s. 

Narrative of an Attempt to discover a Passage over the North Pole 
to Behring’s Straits. By Captain David Buchan, 4to, with Plates, 

A Voyage of Discovery made under the Orders of the Admiralty, 
in his Majesty’s Ships Alexander and Isabella, for the purpose of 
Exploring Baffin’s Bay, and inquiring into the Probability of a North- 
ee By Captain John Ross. 4to, with Plates. 3/. 13s. 6d. 
boards. 





INDEX. 


A 

Acer, Larrey’s description of the sufferings of the French at the 
siege of, 312. 

Alphabets, Volney’s history of Asiatic, (see Volney.) 368. 

America, travels in the interior of, (see Bradbury.) 

Astronomy, elementary treatise by Woodhouse on, 375. 

Austerlitz, Larrey’s description of the sufferings of the French at the 
battle of, 314. 


B 

Baffin’s Bay, voyage of discovery by Captain Ross to, 336. 

Bentham, Jeremy, Esq., his plan of Parliamentary Reform, 165— 
Montesquieu’s opinion of the government of England, ib.—first 
plan for parliamentary reform in 1649, 166—plan of the Levellers, 
167— Milton’s plan, ib.—remarks on the opinions of Sydney and 
Locke, 168—Lord Chatham's speech in 1770, 169—Fox and Pitt’s 
projects of moderate reform, 169—Mr Dunning’s resolutions 1780, 
ib.—general opinions respecting een reform, 172—cha- 
racter of Mr Bentham’s works, 173—mode of representation most 
likely capable of securing the liberties of the people of Great Bri- 
tain, 174—character of the English nobility, 178—remarks on the 
French system of representation, 181—extract. from Mr Horne 
Tooke’s Letter to Lord Ashburton,’ 183—Bentham’s opinion of 
annual election, 198—example of the United States of America, 
199. 

Blackstone, his opinion of witchcraft, 245. 

Boridina, Larrey’s account of the management of the wounded at the 
battle of, 318. 

Bradbury, John, F.L.S8., travels in the interior of America by, 
138—remarks on the characters of Mr Hall, Mr Palmer, and Mr 
Bradbury, ib.—population and ‘trade of Baltimore, ib.—of New- 
York, 134—extract from Mr Hall, 186—contrast between Eng- 
land and America, upon the subject of suspending the Habeas 
Corpus, ib.—adininistration of justice in America, 138—law ex- 
pense, ib—Mr Hall's visit to Jefferson, 189—Mr Fearon’s visit 
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A General History of the County of York. By Thomas Dunham 
Whitaker, LL.D. F. S.A. In Parts 2/. 2s. each; or on large paper, 
with proof impressions, 4/. 4s. 

Occurrences during Six Months’ Residence in the Province of Ca- 
jabria Ulteriore, in the Kingdom of Naples, in the years 1809, 1810; 
containing a Description of the Country, Remarks on the Manners 
and Customs of the Inhabitants. By Lieut. P. J. Elmhirst, R. N. 
8vo. 6s. 

A Geographical and Statistical Description of Scotland, contain- 
ing a General Survey of that Kingdom, its Climate, Mountains, 
Lakes, Rivers, Products, Population, Manufactures, Commerce, Re- 
ligion, Literature, Government, Revenue, History. A Description 
of every County, its Extent, Soil, Products, Minerals, Antiquities, 
Seats; with an appropriate Table to each County ; and a Statistical 
Account of every Parish, accompanied by an accurate and elegant 
Map of Scotland; to which are added, several Tables to illustrate 
the Work. By James Playfair, D.D. F.R.S. and F, A. S. Edin- 
burgh, Principal of the United College of St Andrew’s, and Historio- 
grapher to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 2 vol. 8vo. 1/. 4s. 
in boards. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Tour through Sicily in the year 1815. By Geo. Russell. Il- 
lustrated by a Map and Plates. 8vo. 1J. 1s. 

Letters from the North of Italy. By W.S. Rose. 2vol.8vo. 18s. 

The Mission from Cape Coast Castle to the Kingdom of Ashantee 
in Africa. By T. Bowditch Esq. 4to. 32. 3s. 

A Journey from Moscow to Constantinople in the years 1817 and 
1818. By W. Macmichael, M.D. 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

- The Personal Narrative of M. de Humboldt’s Travels to the Equi- 
noctial Regions of the New Continent, during the years 1799-1804. 
Translated by Helen Maria Williams. Vol. 1V. 8vo. 18s. 

Narrative of an Attempt to discover a Passage over the North Pole 
to Behring’s Straits. By Captain David Buchan, 4to, with Plates, 

A Voyage of Discovery made under the Orders of the Admiralty, 
in his Majesty’s Ships Alexander and Isabella, for the purpose of 
Exploring Baffin'’s Bay, and inquiring into the Probability of a North- 
ea Al By Captain John Ross. 4to, with Plates. 3/. 13s. 6d. 
boards. 





INDEX. 


A 

Acer, Larrey’s description of the sufferings of the French at the 
siege of, 312. 

Alphabets, Volney’s history of Asiatic, (see Volney.) 368. 

America, travels in the interior of, (see Bradbury.) 

Astronomy, elementary treatise by Woodhouse on, 375. 

Austerlitz, Larrey’s description of the sufferings of the French at the 
battle of, 314. 


B 

Baffin’s Bay, voyage of discovery by Captain Ross to, 336. 

Bentham, Jeremy, Esq., his plan of Parliamentary Reform, 165— 
Montesquieu’s opinion of the government of England, ib.—first 
plan for parliamentary reform in 1649, 166—plan of the Levellers, 
167— Milton’s plan, ib.—remarks on the opinions of Sydney and 
Locke, 168—Lord Chatham’s speech in 1770, 169—Fox and Pitt’s 
projects of moderate reform, 169—Mr Dunning’s resolutions 1780, 
ib.—general opinions respecting parliamentary reform, 172—cha- 
racter of Mr Bentham’s works, 173—mode of representation most 
likely capable of securing the liberties of the people of Great Bri- 
tain, 174—character of the English nobility, 178—remarks on the 
French system of representation, 181—extract. from Mr Horne 
Tooke’s Letter to Lord Ashburton,’ 183—Bentham’s opinion of 
annual election, 198—example of the United States of America, 
199. 

Blackstone, his opinion of witchcraft, 245. 

Boridina, Larrey’s account of the management of the wounded at the 
battle of, 318. 

Bradbury, John, F.L.8., travels in the interior of America by, 
1383—remarks on the characters of Mr Hall, Mr Palmer, and Mr 
Bradbury, ib.—population and ‘trade of Baltimore, ib.—of New- 
York, 134—extract from Mr Hall, 136—contrast between Eng- 
land and America, upon the subject of suspending the Habeas 
Corpus, ib.—adininistration of justice in America, 138—law ex- 
pense, ib—Mr Hall’s visit to Jefferson, 189—Mr Fearon’s visit 
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to Mr Adams, ib.—extract from the Boston Sentinel, 140—indo- 
lence of the American character ib.-—Paimer on American vul- 
garitv. 141—Bradbury’s description of the manners of the people 
west of the hens, ib.--Ameriean literature, 144—-religion, 
ib.—-bad <ff-cts of slavery, 146——-Mr Hali’s picture of a slave sung, 
ib.- -siave laws. 147—remarks on emigration, 149. 

Brich, Richard, M. D., his traveis from Vienna through Lower 
Hungary, with some remarks on the state of Vienna during the 
Cooyr:ss in the year 1814, 214—character of the work, 2] 5—ex- 
tract from Mr Bright's description of the Redoute at Vienna, 216 
—o! the Prater, 217—remarks on literary talent at Vienna, 215— 
on society, ib.—evening amusements, 219—dinner parties, ib.— 
appearance of the country and peasants of Hungary, 220-—-domes- 
tic economy, 221— description of the gold and silver mines at 
Sche:mnitz and Kremnmtz, 2¢2—of Buda, 223—government of 
Hungary, ib.—religion, 225 —military force. 226--revenue, 227 
—singu!ar manner of the possession and distribution of land, - cen 
administration of laws, 229—azricultural school established a 
Kestheiy, 2°2—produce of lands, 253—mineralogical codeine, 
234—earthquak es, ib.—description of the coronation of Joseph 
the First, 235-—account of the gypsies of Spain, ib. 

British Poets. Campbell’s specimens of, (see Campbell.) 462. 

Brougham, H. Esq., extraets from his evidence before the Education 
Committee, 156. 

- H. Esq., M. P. F. R.S., his Letter to Sir Samuel Romil- 
ly. upon the abuse of Charities, 497—endeavours of his adversaries 
to give his letter tire colour of a party question, ib.—circumstan- 
ees traced which had led to this desperate course of hostility, ib— 
= « accusations wh.ch have been brought together for the purpose 

darkening the que stion, shown to be groundiess, 501—extract 
fr n Mr Brougham’s letter on the powers granted to tle Commis- 
sioners, 511—remarks on the eases of Mere, 514— Spital, 516— 
R ding, 518.- Yeovil and We Wingborough ib.—Croydon Hos- 
pital, 519—Pocklington, 525-- St Bees, 597—and Huntingdon 
Hospital, 531—genery! obse: vations on the charges alleged against 
the Committee. 58 --extracts from Mr trougham’s letter, 589— 
character of the work =543—-remarks on the couduct of the Dear 
of Westminster, 5+6. 

Burke, Mr, his opinion on the influence acquired by the ministry in 
India, 12. 


Cc 
Camphell, Thomas, his specimens of British Poets, with Biographical 
and Critical Notices, and an Essay on English Poetry, 462—cha- 
racter of’ the work, ib, --nnecdote of Mr Sheridan, 469—perishable 
nature of poetical fam, ib.—no ege so protific of popular poetry 
as the present, 471—observations on the poetry produced in the 


~~ 
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reign of Queen Elizabeth, 475—extracts from the author's obser- 
vations on Spencer, 1b.—-Shakespeare. 476—Beaumont and Fiet- 
cher, 477—Milten, 478—-Pope aud Dryden, 479—Hall and Cham- 
berlayn, 4>1—~ Marvell, 452-—Cotion, 483—Lilio, 454—Thomson, 
4¢6—Coins. 457—Ramsay, 488—Chatterton, 489—Goldsmith, 
491—Burns, 492—Cowper, 493. 

Cane Dudley Digges, description of, 347. 

Catholics, religion and condition of, in Ireland (see Phelaw.) 

Chutham, Lord, observations on his speech in 1770, 169. 

(Cxwhester, Rev. Edward, his Letter on the oppressions and cruelties 
of Irish revenue officers, 440—state of Ireland little known or con- 
sidered of in this country, 441—remarks on the measures which 

have been adopted during the last twenty years for suppression of 

illicit distillation, ib.—mode of levying fines, 446—no provision 
made for the case of absentees, 449—the whole scheme of sta- 
tutes for preventing illicit distillation unconstitutional and unjust, 
450.—cases of Mr “Young and Mr Alexander Stewart of Airds, 
451—distressing case of John Docherty, 453—consequences of 
this system upon the morals and habits of the people, ib.—descrip- 
tion of the Town-land fining syste in the courts of Justice, 455— 
proper remedies for suppression of illicit distillation have never 
been adequately tried, 459—character of Mr Cunchester, 460. 

Cornwallis, Lord. financial and judicial reforms in India by, 27. 

Crossmaire, Marquis ce, portrait of, 52. 


Cortes, Histoire de, par M. Sempere, 94. 


D 

D’ Epinay, Madame, Mémeires et Correspondance de, 44—anecdotes 
of her early life, ib,h—remarks on the manners of the French, 45— 
extracts, :b. 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 5¥, 53-- character of Made- 
moiselle ad’ Ette, 46—anecdotes of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 47—of 
David Hume, 50--of Voltaire, 51—portrait of the Marquis de 
Crossmaire, 52—character of the work, ib. 

D' Etter, Mademoiselle, character of, 46. 

Doudeswell, Mr, extract from his report on the state of police in 
Bengal, 37. 

England, Bank of. observations by Ricardo on the, 53. 

Es quimaux, remarks on the manners and religion of the, $45. 


F 

Fellenberg, M. de, Rapport presenté a S. M. l'Empereur Alexandre, 
par S. E. M. de Compte de Capo D’Istria, sur les Etabiissemens 
de, 150—remark on his manner of Education, 151—extract trom 
Mr Brougham’s evidence before the Education Committee, 156— 
from M. C. Pictet, 158—remarkable effects of Mr Fellenberg’s 
system of economy, 163. 

Ferrers, Lord, description of his death, 89. 
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Fever, observations on the causes, cure, and prevention of contagi- 
ous, 41$—general history of epidemic fever, 415—sketch of its 
moral and physical causes, 417—Dr Bateman’s opinion of epidemic 
fever being generated by defective nutriment, absurd, ib.—the pre- 
sent fever being more fatal amongst the rich than the poor, 418— 
Remarks on the predisposing circumstances instrumental in exciting 
and diffusing typhus, 419—the contagion of measles, hooping 
cough, &c. never wholly extinct in any country, 420—effects of 
atmospheric influence in the production of fever, 421—observa- 
tions on the manner in which the matter of contagion may be ad- 
mitted into the bedy, 2b.—on the treatment of fever, 422—typhus 
generally an inflammatory disease, 430—measure of prevention 
discussed, 431—associations for suppression of fever recommend- 
ed, 433. 

Fielding, anecdote of, 89. 

Forgery, vemark on the great prevalence of, 73—returns of prose- 
cutions and convictions for forging notes of the Bank of England, 
from 1783 to 1813, 203—bad effects of paper money not exchang- 
able for gold or silver, 24.—list of capital convictions for uttering 
forged Bank of England notes, for 14 years preceding the sus- 
pension of cash payments by the Bank in 1797, 205~-compared 
with ap account of prosecutions from that period to 25th Febru- 
ary 1818, 206—executions in London and Middlesex for forgery, 
from 1783 to 1797, 207—fatal effects of the act for authorizing 
the Bank of England to stop payment in 1797, 209—judicial pro- 
ceedings relating to the forgery of Bank Notes since the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, 212. 


G 
Game Laws, three letters on the, 295—remarks on the present state 
of the game laws, 295—unfavourable to the morals of the poor, 
297—present qualification for shooting in England absurd, 16.—al- 
terations proposed in the game laws, 2b.—extracts, 302. 

Gibbon, observations on Phenicia and Palestine by, 369. 

Gray, remarks on his letters to his friends, 83. 


H 
Hastings, Mr, remarks on the conduct of, 22. 

Hindostan, observations on the general state of, 1. 

Hogarth, curious conversation between Walpole and, 87. 

Horner, Mr, extract from his speech on the reduction of paper me- 
dium, 65. 

Fioweil, T. B. Esq, F.R.S. F.S. A. a complete collection of state 
trials, &c. by, 235—general remarks on jurisprudence, #b.—anec- 
cote of Stathom, author of the first abridgement of cases, 236— 
character of the work, 237—case of Mary Smith, executed for 
witchcraft, 245—Blackstone’s opinion of witchcraft, id, 
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Hume, anecdote of, 50. 


I 
Jaffer, Meer, remarks on the narrative of, 13. 
Java, Raflles’s history of, (see Raffles), 395. 
India, (British), history of, by James Mill, Esq., }. 
Jones's Sound, description of, 350. 
Ireland, Letter by the Rev. Edward Chichester, on the oppressions 
and cruelties of Revenue officers in, (see Chichester.) 
Italy, causes of the revolution in, 288. 


L 

Larrey, Memoires de Chirurgerie Militaire et Campagnes du Baron 
D. J. 309—his remarks on the great defects of the French system 
of field-surgery, 310—of the plague i in Egypt, 311—sufferings of 
the French at the sic ge of Acre, 312—dreadful retreat across the 
Deserts, ib.—battle of Austerlitz, 314—battle of Witepsk, 317— 
of Borodina, 318—conflagration of Moscow, 319—Buonaparte’s 
retreat from Moscow, 320. 


M 
Mill, James, Esq., History of British India by, 1—information ‘ re- 
specting the state of our Indian provinces not easily attained, ib. 
— observations on the general state of Hindostan, ib.—causes which 
have contributed to the silence on Indian affairs, 2—general idea 
of the execution of Mr Mill’s work, 3—origin of the East-India 
Company, 5—average profits arising from their first adventures, 
ib.—changed from a regulated to a Joint-Stock Company in 1610, 
ib.—amount of debt contracted by the Company in 1627, 6—ex- 
tracts from the work, ib.—declining commerce of the Company 
from 1627 to 1667, ib.—the Royal authority under which they 
traded, was, at the time of the Revolution, questioned, ib,—the 
power of the Sovereign, to restrain trade without the sanction of 
Parliament, abolished, 7—act of Parliament in favour of a new 
association, ib.—incorporated with the East-India Company, ib.— 
new charter obtained by the Company, ib.—Directors chosen, and 
distribution of. their powers, ib.—extracts from the work, ib.—- 
direction of the Company’s affairs in India, 8—practical instance 
of the incapacity of a Joint-Stock Company to conduct a commer- 
cial concern with advantage to itself and to the nation, ib.—char- 
ter of the Company renewed in 1744, 9—defeat of the Nabob of 
Carnatic by the French, first discovered the weakness of the native 
Indians, and prepared the way for the conquest of British India, 
ib.—history of the Company in its new character as a sovereign 
power, ib.—several acts of treachery committed by the Company 
in the affair of Tanjore, and with the Nabob of Bengal, &c. 11, 
--Mr Burke's opinion on the influence acquired by the Ministry 
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in India, 12—remarks on the narrative of Mceér Jaffer and Meer 
Causim, 13—observations on Mr Vansittart’s endeavours to defeat 
the oppressions of monopoly in Hindostan, 14— instances in which 
the orders of the Directors have been contemned by their servants 
in India, 16—inquiry made by Parliament into the state of our In- 
dian dominions, 1 9—remarks on the change made in the constitution 
of the East-India Company in 1773, 20—effects of the estabiish- 
ment of a Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, 21—trial of 
Nuncomar, ib.—remarks on the conduct of Mr Hastings, 22— 
Fox and Pitt’s India biils contrasted, 24—-financial and judicial 
reforms of Lord Cornwallis examined, 27—general view of the 
government of India, 28—extract from Mr Doudeswell’s report 
on the general state of police of Bengal, 37—observations. by Sir 
Henry Strachey on the increase of crime since 1793, 37—cha- 
racter of the work, 44. 

Montague, George, Esq., Letter from the Hon. Horace Walpole ta, 
80. 

Montesquieu, his opinion of the Government of England, 165. 

Moscow, Larrey’s description of the conflagration of, $19—Buona- 
parte’s retreat from, 320. 


N 
Nuncomar, observations on the trial of, 21. 


P 

Phelaw, Rev. William, his attempt to point out that mode of disse- 
minating the Scriptures, which would most effectually conduce 
to the security of the Established Church, 246—Mr Phelaw’s 
work selected for the purpose of examining the condition and 
religion of the Catholies in Ireland, ib.—extracts from his opi- 
nion of Popery, 247—majority of Irish Protestants favourable to 
emancipation, 251—the opinion that Catholics are hostile to the 
progress of education, absurd, 253—extracts from the IIth Re- 
port of the Hibernian Society for 1817, 254—and from the 12th 
Report for 1818, 255—actual state of an Irish county, 256—re- 
venue of Ireland, 258—military establishment, 259. 

Pio VJ. Vita apologetica della santa memoria del sommo pontefice, 
271—history of his early life, 272—remarks on his character, 279 
—his project for the extension of agriculture, 282—journey to 
Vienna, 286—causes of the revolution in Italy, 288. 

Pitt and Fox, observation on their projects of moderate reform, 169, 

Pope, remarks on his Letters, 83. 

Princep, C. R. Esq., an essay on money by, (see Ricardo.) 


R 
Raffles, Thomas Stamford, history of Java by, 395—short account @ 
Java, ib.—its longitude and iatitude, ib.extent of coast, ib.— 
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scenery, 396—rivers, ib.—aspect of the country, 897—mincralo- 

gical structure of the island, ib.— climate, 395—inhabitants and 

manners, ib.—government, 400—religion and laws, 401—amuse- 
ments. 402---language and literature, ib.—agriculture, 404—po- 
pulation, 407—civil history, 409—revenue, 410—remarks on co- 

lonization, 411—character of the work, 413. 

Ricardo, David, Esq., his proposals for an economical and secure 
currency, with observations on the Bank of England, &c. 53—re- 
marks on the value of bullion in exchange, 54—causes of the flue- 
tuation in the value of precious metals, ib.—eflects of competition 
operating without restraint on the value of gold and silver, 56— 
the idea of the value of money depending on the relation between 
supply and demand, absurd, 58—remarks on discounts, 60—on 
banks, ib.—abuses of unrestricted issues of paper money, 61—and 
depreciation of, since 1797, 62—extracts, ib.—observations on the 
rate of interest from 1809 to 1815 inclusive, 63—extract from 
Mr Herner’s speech on the reduction of paper medium, 65—re- 
storation of cash or bullion payments, the only effectual security 
against depreciation, 66 --Mr Whitmore’s opinien of the amount of 
gold coin in circulation, previous to the restriction, 67—expense 
of the silver recoinage in the reign of William IIL, 68—effectual 
plan for keeping paper money ona par with gold, 69—extracts from 
the work, ib. & 76—remarks on the great prevalence of forgery 
on Bank of England notes, 73—Mr Locke and Dr Smith’s opinions, 
whether gold or silver is best fitted for the standard of medium 
value, 76—mischief oceasioned by the sudden restriction of paper 
money, 78. 

Rogers, Samucl, Humar Life, a poem by, 325—character of the work, 
ib.—extracts, $28. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, Mr Brougham’s Letter upon the abuse of clra- 
rities, to (see Brougham), 197. 

Ross, Captain, his voyage of discovery to Baflin’s Day, 336—character 
of the work, 387—remark on the current supposed to exist in 
Baffin’s Bay, 340—description of Sackheuse the Esquimaux inter- 
preter, ib.—perilous situation of the Isabella, 342—discovery of a 
eolony of Esquimaux, $43—on the manners and language of the 
natives, $45—religion, ib.— government and laws, 346—Dr Wool- 
laston’s experiments on a crimson coloured ice found north of Cape 
York, 347—description of Cape Dudley Digges, ib.—of Jones's 
Sound, 350—discovery of Pond’s Bay, 355—remarks on Captain 
Ross’s instructions, 359—on Hearne and M‘Kenzie’s observations, 
362—uaccount of various instruments furnished for the expedition, 
367. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, anecdotes of, 47. 
















































S 
Sempere, M., Histoire des Cortes d’Espagne, par, 94—remarks on 
lus talents and aequirentents, 94—origin and nature of the ancient 
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laws of Spain, 9.5—origin of the old rhyming grants, 96—antiqui- 
quity of Visigothic law, 101—observations on the ancient lan- 
guage of Spain, 102—ancient MS. in the cathedral church of To- 
ledo, 103—remarks on the difficult handwriting used in the an- 
cient Spanish MSS., 108—introduction of the Roman Civil law, 
109—nomination of the officers of the Spanish armies, 1]13—man- 
ner in which the Scandinavian nations chose their military leaders, 
115—origin of the Adalides, 117—Gothic laws in civil causes ana- 
logous to Roman tribunals, 122—fire and water ordeals in frequent 
use, ib.—compurgation directed in express terms in all the Teuto- 
nic laws, 123—-punishment of murder, 127—-English and Spanish 
laws contrasted, 132. 

Spain, origin of the ancient laws of, (see Sempere.) 

State Trials, a complete collection of, (see Howell.) 

Strachey, Sir Henry, observations on the increase of crimes since 
1793, by, 37. 


T 
Tooke, Horne, extract from his Letter to Lord Ashburton, 183. 


Vv 

Vansittart, Mr, his endeavours to defeat the oppressions of monopoly 
in Hindustan, 14. 

Vienna, Travels from, through Lower Hungary, &c. (see Bright.) 

Volney, L’alfabet Européen aux langues Asiatiques, ouvrage élé- 
mentaire utile 4 tout voyageur en Asie, par C. F., 368—all the 
alphabets used from the western extremity of Europe to the In- 
dus, traced with historical certainty to the original, ib—Mr Gib- 
bon’s observations on Phenicia and Palestine, $369—Europe de- 
rived the knowledge of letters from Phenicia, ib.—the Pelasgi first 
introduced |ctters into Latium, ib.—Hebraic character brought by 
the Jews from Babylon, $70—the conquests of the early Caliphs 
extinguish the ancient letters and literature of Asia, ib—and sub- 
stitute, in their place, the Arabic character, $71—origin of the 
Arabic character, ib.—remarks on M. Volney’s invention of an 
universal alphabet, 373, 

Voltaire, anecdote of, 51. 


W 

Waldegrave, Lady, description of her sufferings, 92. 

Walpole, Hon. Horace, his Letters to George Montagu Esq. from 
the year 1736 to 1770, 180—remarks on his character, ib.—ex- 
tracts from his Letters, 82—observations on letter-writing, 88— 
Gray’s Letters to his friends, ib.—Pope’s Letters, ib.—Cowper’s 
Letters, ib.—Swift’s Letters, ib.— extract from Walpole’s Remarks 
upon Gray, Young and Addison, $1—his envy of all men of genius, 
85—his extreme avarice pinched his affections, 86—remarks on 
the Cymbeline of Shakespeare, &6 — curious conversation betweea 
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Hogarth and Walpole, 87—anecdote of Fielding, 89—description 
of Lord Ferrers’s death, 89—Walpole’s visit to Newsted Abbey, 
90—his visit to Houghton, 91—description of Lady Waldegrave’s 
sufferings, 92—extracts, 93. 

Whitmore, Mr, his opinion of the amount of gold coin in circula- 
tion previous to the restriction, 67. 

Witepsk, Larrey’s description of the sufferings of the French at the 
battle of, 317. 

Woodhouse, Robert, A.M. F.R.S. &c. his Elementary Treatise on 
Astronomy, examined, 375. 


No. LXIII. will be published in July. 
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